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Unjust Charges Against the Federal 
Reserve Board 


EATED denunciations of the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board for its supposed deflation of credit do not take the 
facts into consideration. There has been no deflation in the 

sense that credits have been largely reduced or reduced at all. In 
the last year rediscounts of the Federal Reserve Banks have in- 
creased by at least a billion dollars while the Federal Reserve notes 
outstanding have increased by half that sum. In the same period 
the loans of the New York banks remained about stationary, though 
the banks of the country as a whole expanded their loans quite 
materially. 

Referring to this matter recently in a letter addressed to Senator 
Owen, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Harding, 
said : 

“T acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 21st instant, which 
will be brought to the attention of the Federal Reserve Board at its 
next meeting for such reply as it may wish to make. 

“As you refer to the distressing effect of the so-called ‘policy of 
deflation’ adopted by the board in its relation to farmers, the manu- 
facturers and the business men of the United States, I think the 
board will be interested, before it replies to your letter, in knowing 
just where the deflation you refer to has taken place. All reports 
which have been made to the board by member banks, as well as the 
reports made daily by Federal Reserve Banks, show that there has 
been a very considerable and constant increase in the volume of 
loans and Federal Reserve notes outstanding throughout the entire 
year.” 


What has been done since last spring, when the policy of credit 
restriction was inaugurated, has been in the nature of checking the 
rate of expansion, which was then considered dangerous, and rightly 
so, 


The Federal Reserve Board acted prudently in seeking. to im- 
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pose a brake upon inflation, and the results of its efforts have been 
beneficial, though not without much inconvenience. But deflation, 
in the sense as popularly used, has not been brought about. Nor have 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks been 
unmindful of the needs of large amounts of credit for crop moving. 
If the speed of expansion had not been reduced when it was, the 
complaints about the lack of crop-moving funds would be much 
greater than they now are, for the credit tension would have been 
far more severe. 


o 
The McFadden Gold Bonus Bill 


N areport presented to the convention of the American Bankers 
I Association by a committee consisting of Geo. M. Reynolds, 
Lawrence E. Sands, and A. Barton Hepburn, strong opposition 
is expressed to the McFadden Bill providing for a tax on gold 
used in the arts, the proceeds of the tax to be applicd to a bonus 
on gold production. As the proposal has attracted considerable 
attention, the main points of the committee’s report, presented 
below, will be found of interest: 


“The McFadden Bill, so-called, provides for a tax of fifty 
cents per pennyweight of fine gold for all gold manufactured, used 
or sold for other than coinage or monetary purposes, including 
jewelry and other purposes of ornamentation and dentistry (with 
some exceptions for children and charity cases). The bill pro- 
vides further that out of the funds thus collected and ‘any other 
funds in the Treasury of the United States not used for specified 
purposes’ there shall be paid a bonus to the producers of new 
gold in the United States of $10 per fine ounce down to May 1, 
1925, and that thereafter both the tax and the premium shall 
be readjusted annually by certain Government officers in accord- 
ance with the commodity price index number, as determined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The tax and the premium are 
both to rise or fall after May 1, 1925, according as the index 
number rises or falls. 

“In behalf of the bill it is argued that the general increase in 
prices and wages in the United States has raised the cost of gold 
production, while the price of gold is fixed at $1 for every 28.22 
grains of fine gold; that as a consequence of the fixed price and 
rising costs the profits of gold production are cut and the mines 
where low grade ore is worked are in some cases being forced to 
close, with the result that gold production in the United States, 
which stood at about $89,000,000 in 1913, was cut to $58,488,000 
in 1919:a reduction of around $80,000,000—whereas the indus- 
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trial consumption of gold, which stood at about $45,000,000 in 
1918, increased to over $80,000,000 in 1919. The result is that 
whereas we had a‘large surplus for monetary purposes in 1913, 
we were obliged to draw on our monetary stock of gold for in- 
dustrial purposes in 1919 to the extent of about $22,000,000. 

“It is urged that this consumption of gold money for industrial 
purposes, cutting into our gold reserve, constitutes a national 
emergency, and that a measure both to reduce the industrial con- 
sumption of gold (by taxation) and to increase the production of 
gold (by a bonus) is called for. 

“It is further argued that if relief is not given to gold miners 
by some such measure some gold mines will be abandoned perma- 
nently, particularly the deep mines which will fill with water and 
other mines where timbering will deteriorate to such an extent that 
the mines will become unsafe for operation. 

“It can hardly be contended that the loss of $22,000,000 of 
gold per year from our monetary stock of around $8,000,000,000 
constitutes a national emergency. When the gold embargo was 
removed the United States had the largest gold supply of any 
country in the World’s history, a supply so abnormally great that 
every banker and economist knew that it could not be permanently 
held, and practically all students were agreed that it was desirable 
that a substantial part of it should leave the country. Its presence 
made possible an over-expansion of credit in the United States and 
the outflow which has since taken place of three or four hundred 
millions has actually made our situation far safer than it was, 
by imposing a check upon credit expansion. 

“The best banking opinion of the country looks forward to 
a progressive and far-reaching contraction of our credit fabric 
and regards it as the only alternative to such a disastrous disrup- 
tion of the credit system as Japan has recently seen. The proper 
course to take is not by artificial methods to seek to expand the 
gold basis of our credit system, but rather to contract the super- 
structure of credit to a point where it can be safely maintained under 
conditions of a normal distribution of the world’s gold supply. 
The problem of gold production is an international and not a 
national problem. Our national stock of gold is dependent, not 
upon the difference between gold production and gold consump- 
tion in the United States, amounting to a few tens of millions, but 
rather upon the world-wide consumption and production of gold, 
and upon the course of international trade. 

“If at any time the banking situation calls for more gold in 
the United States, we can purchase it in the international gold 
markets far more cheaply than we can obtain it by the doubtful 
method of an expensive bonus on new gold produced in the United 
States. which could at best make a difference of only two or three 
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tens of millions per annum. Gold imports and exports of the 
United States in the first four months of 1920, running between 
two and three hundred million dollars, were far more significant 
than any difference that could be made by the gold bonus plan in 
our stock of gold would amount to in several years. 

“Again, the provisions in the McFadden Bill introducing the 
index number of commodity prices as a basis for fixing the rate 
of taxes on gold manufacture and of premium on gold mining 
constitutes an opening wedge for the general introduction of the 
index number as a standard of value in the United States in 
accordance with Professor Irving Fisher’s plan for ‘Stabilizing 
the Dollar? * * * ‘Your committee believes in the gold 
standard and does not believe in tampering with it or interfering 
with it in the present critical condition of the world’s monetary 
affairs. There is, moreover, another committee of the American 
Bankers Association, which is to make a detailed report upon the 
project. We shall content ourselves, for the present, with point- 
ing out that if this index number standard is to be adopted it 
should be considered on its own merits and not introduced ‘by the 
back door’ as a feature of the McFadden Bill. 

“The greatest objection of all, however, lies in the danger 
which this measure would involve the gold standard itself. Nearly 
all of the European states are on a paper basis. Only a few of 
the smaller countries of Europe are even approximately maintain- 
ing the gold standard. The United States, and Japan as well, 
stand out conspicuously as nations maintaining the gold standard. 
All the world believes that our dollars are as good as gold. All 
the other nations of the world are struggling and hoping to get 
back to the gold standard. We enjoy a proud pre-eminence in 
this respect, and it should be zealously guarded and maintained. 
The belief which obtains in the world today that our dollars are 
as good as gold must be maintained. The whole world must be 
convinced that money can be deposited in this country at any time 
and withdrawn at any time in any form which the depositor may 
elect. 

“Offering to pay a premium for the production of gold in this 
country, instead of strengthening our position would weaken it. 
Instead of assuring the world that the gold standard would be 
maintained by the United States, it would raise a doubt. Public 
sentiment throughout the world would at once assume that our 
position is weak, that we are in danger of going on a paper basis, 
and that it is in order to guard against this, we regard it as 
expedient to pay a premium on the production of gold. 

“Great Britain, with far greater difficulties than we are facing, 
has resolutely refused to do anything of the sort in reply to the 
petition of her South African gold miners. Unable to maintain 
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the gold standard in its integrity, she has frankly permitted an 
open gold market in which the depreciation of her paper money 
could be measured. The so-called ‘premium’ on gold in London 
represents not a real premium on gold bullion in standard gold 
coin, but rather merely a ‘discount’ on British paper money. 

“Action of the kind proposed by the United States would be a 
red flag to the commercial world. The passage of the McFadden 
Bill, instead of strengthening confidence in the position of the 
United States, would weaken it. It would be considered as a con- 
fession of weakness. The McFadden Bill should be opposed by 
every well-wisher of this country’s credit and commercial and finan- 
cial prosperity.” 

Mr. McFadden, who is chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, has made a lengthy rejoinder to the com- 
mittee’s reports, from which the following extracts are taken: 


“The general increase in all commodities was 112 per cent. in 
1919 as compared with 1914, and, had gold not been fixed in price 
so that it could have responded to the law of supply and demand, 
the price of gold would have at least risen to the general average 
of all other commodities. Industrial consumers of gold therefore 
profited by a subsidy of $65,500,000, or 112 per cent. of the price 
paid, $58,500,000, for the newly produced gold which they con- 
sumed during 1919. The payment of the excise proposed upon the 
sale of the manufactured article containing gold will enable the 
industrial consumer of gold to pay more nearly the cost of produc- 
tion for his raw material, although he will still be subsidized in 
being able to obtain his metal at a price equivalent to less than half 
of the general average increase of all other commodities in the 
United States. 

“As compared to 1914, the purchasing power of the dollar in 
terms of all commodities in 1919 was 47 cents. The gold pro- 
ducers’ ounce in 1914 had a purchasing power of $20.67, whereas 
during 1919 the same ounce could purchase in terms of all com- 
modities but $9.70. Since the price of gold has been arbitrarily 
fixed by statute at $20.67 an ounce, the gold producer is in the 
same position as a person who received the same income in 1919 
as in 1914 and finds that a $2,000 income has shrunken in purchas- 
ing power to $970. This is the principal reason for the decline in 
the gold production from $101,000,000 in 1915 to less than 
$50,000,000 this year. 

“Were it not for the fact that the Government has arbitrarily 
fixed the price of gold, in which event the law of supply and demand 
does not operate, it would not be necessary to consider compensating 
the gold producer for a part of the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar which has taken place the last four years. The pre- 
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mium to be paid to the gold producer, based upon the new ounce 
of production, cannot be construed as a bonus or subsidy for the 
above reason. 

“Most of the wage increases that have been allowed by various 
industries and the increases in transportation rates, carfares, and 
for municipal gas and electric services throughout the country have 
been based upon the increase in commodity prices or the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The products of all other 
industries, except that of the gold mining industry, have been 
automatically increased in price during this period, so that the cost 
of production is fully covered, together with a profit, by which 
alone future production of such commodities may be assured. 

“If we are to maintain the normal gold production of the United 
States, it will be necessary to take this into consideration. Gold 
is the only product, because it is fixed in price, that has not been 
able to respond to the law of supply and demand, and special pro- 
vision must be made if we are to keep the gold production of the 
country from vanishing altogether. 

“The committee makes a statement with reference to the effect 
of gold production as follows: ‘Increased gold production in a 
period of low prices and low costs makes it easier for prices to rise 
again, while diminished gold in periods of high prices and high 
costs tends to reduce prices and costs again.’ This is not borne 
out by facts. The gold production of the world has declined from 
$469,000,000 in 1915 to $350,000,000 in 1919, a reduction of 25 per 
cent. in the last four years, and yet prices throughout the world 
have risen enormously. Commodity prices in this country continued 
to increase between May 1, 1919, and May 1, 1920, notwithstanding 
the loss by excess exportation from the United States of 
$445,000,000 in gold, or 1414 per cent. of the highest gold stock 
ever possessed by this country. Furthermore, during the period 
when the gold reserves of foreign nations were being greatly reduced 
by what they sent to this country, their prices advanced even more 
rapidly than those in this country. This indicates that the reverse 
of the committee’s observations is true, that the depletion of gold 
reserve at a time when currency is rapidly expanding is mainly 
accountable for accentuating the increase in prices. 

“The degree of inflation is measured by the ratio of the gold 
reserve to the volume of the circulating media, and it must be 
apparent that an increase in the gold reserve without an increase 
in the circulating media would reduce the degree of inflation. It 
must also be evident that the effect on prices of the supply of gold 
in active circulation is relatively small compared with that of the 
credit currency based on gold which is not ‘free,’ but locked up by 
the Treasury and Reserve Banks and used indirectly as the basis 
for a larger volume of currency. If this gold were really free and 
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circulating, it could not be so used. The true remedy for inflation 
is to return the gold to circulation, from which it has been so greatly 
withdrawn as the basis for inflation. Of the total gold stock of 
the United States, which amounted on October 1, 1920, to 
$2,704,672,504; $2,003,072,000 was held as the gold reserve of the 
Federal Reserve System, and thereby was tied up by the Federal 
Reserve Act, 35 per cent. against net deposit liabilities and 40 per 
cent. against the note liabilities of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
After satisfying the reserve requirements of the net deposits, there 
was on October 15, 1920, a gold cover of 46.6 cents for every 
Federal Reserve dollar note in circulation, of which there were 
$8,353,271,000. The gold cover on October 15, 1920, of the Federal 
Reserve note was but 6.6 cents per dollar above the amount required 
by law, which is closer than conservative financiers would like to 
see it. 

“While the committee has urged that deflation is the only remedy 
for the economic pressure to which the gold mining industry is 
subjected, it is evident that any process of deflation must be so 
gradual that it will not restore the purchasing power of the dollar 
in time to save the industry from complete destruction. Particu- 
larly in view of the fact that Congress has fixed the price of gold, 
it seems that Congress has now the power to stimulate the produc- 
tion of gold by creating machinery whereby the consumer of gold 
in the industrial arts may pay more nearly the cost of production 
for his raw material, thereby enabling the producer of new gold to 
increase his output to meet the industrial requirements of the arts 
and trades, and protect the monetary gold reserve from further 
industrial depletion. The Government should legislate to stimulate 
the domestic gold supply and thus relieve the strain, and send into 
the currents of industry the invigoration of this new gold. The 
process of deflation in order to serve as a solution to the gold problem 
would have to take place so rapidly that it would paralyze the 
entire industry of the country. It cannot be that the committee 
would want to see deflation take place so rapidly. 

“The committee has stated that a loss of $22,000,000, occa- 
sioned by the increased industrial consumption of gold over the 
production of new gold, is a very small item to the monetary gold 
stock of the nation. In the opinion of the committee, no doubt, 
the $80,000,000 in gold that was withdrawn from the United States 
Mint and Coinage and used for industrial purposes during 1919, 
was also an excessively small amount, notwithstanding that the 
metal was entirely diverted from monetary use. 

“The gold dollar in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks 
may serve as the basis of deposit liabilities of $2.50, and these 
deposits to the credit of a member bank may in turn serve to enable 
credit extension by that bank of anywhere from 714 to 14 times 
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that amount or, say, $19 to $85. With reserves close to the legal 
minimum, therefore, every million dollars of gold lost to the mone- 
tary gold reserve means forced credit contraction of at least twenty 
millions. 

“The $80,000,000 withdrawn for industrial consumption during 
1919 would therefore be equivalent at the least estimate of a con- 
traction in the credit structure of the country of $1,600,000,000. 

“The reference made by the committee to the use of the index 
number in the bill, as a means for adjusting the excise and premium 
as being similar in its application to the plan of Professor Irving 
Fisher for stabilizing the dollar, shows a marked lack of knowledge 
concerning his proposal. The index number as used by Professor 
Fisher would lessen or increase the number of grains in the standard 
dollar from time to time, a fundamental change in the gold standard, 
while the index number as employed in the bill in no way changes 
the number of grains in the standard dollar and is used merely as 
a basis of comparison in order to equitably adjust the cost and price 
equation between the producer of new gold and the consumer of 
industrial gold. As used in the bill, the index number has also been 
used for many years as a basis for regulating wages and for adjust- 
ing costs. 

“It is fundamental to the re-establishment of the gold standard 
as the basis of world intercourse that gold mining should go on at 
something like its normal rate. This requires that prospecting, 
exploration and development shall be carried on continually and 
that the industry shall invite investment upon terms fairly com- 
petitive with other industries. Gold mining under modern condi- 
tions is not an industry into which or from which capital can readily 
be shifted. It takes a long time to find and develop a good gold 
mine. It is not a casual industry which can be suspended and 
resumed without serious interference with the volume of produc- 
tion. A considerable portion of the output always is obtained on 
a small margin of profit, and if such operations are suspended and 
the mines fill with water, they are likely to be abandoned perma- 
nently. The gold mining industry, which has so greatly shut down 
in the last four years, will be completely shut down unless construc- 
tive aid is provided without delay, in which event it will take years 
to develop a normal output of gold at a very much greater expense. 
To allow the gold mines of the United States to cave in and fill 
with water entails a waste of developed gold resources, which in 
a most critical hour of financial need will cause want. 

“Far from being a danger to the gold standard, the enactment 
of this bill will protect the monetary gold reserve and will greatly 
assist in retaining the gold standard during the present period of 
credit restriction accompanied by declining prices. The continued 
depletion of the gold stock by excess exportation and industrial 
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use will force a rapidity in deflation which will seriously impair the 
public confidence in the nation’s finance and currency unless a 
normal gold output is maintained.” 


& 


Literary Activities of Bankers 


ROM a rather unexpected quarter comes a protest against 
some of the literary activities of bankers. A committee of 
agricultural representatives recently in session at Washington 

made this statement: 


“The committee insists that the Federal Reserve officers and 
officers of the Treasury Department shall discontinue and desist 
from issuing statements of their opinion as to prices and their 
attitude toward the trend of commercial events.” 


The Federal Reserve Board and some of the Federal Reserve 
Banks deem it advisable to issue extensive monthly reports giving 
facts and figures regarding trade, industry and finance, with more 
or less of opinion or interpretation of these facts. Members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and officers of some of the Federal Reserve 
Banks seem to attach rather unusual importance to their views, 
judging from the efforts made to get them before the public. 

The American Bankers’ Association and a number of the state 
bankers’ associations get out regular magazines for bankers, and 
several of the larger banks render a similar service for their cus- 
tomers. Pamphlets relating to domestic and foreign trade are also 
issued at frequent intervals. 

No one questions the value of much of this information, though 
a good deal of it is mere duplication of what is being done by the 
Government and the newspapers. 

It is questionable, however, whether the banks are justified in 
venturing out of the realm of banking into that of the publishing 
field. This is said with a full realization of the broadening tendency 
of banking in these days. In some cases, no doubt, the bankers 
render their customers a service by collating and publishing trade 
information, but with so many channels of publicity open the cases 
of this sort may not be sufficiently numerous to justify the expense 
and labor involved. 

But aside from this, publishing and banking do not make a good 
combination. generally speaking. You may have noticed that some 
of the greatest bankers this country has produced were never noted 
for their much speaking or writing. This is a fact which the banker 
tempted to give vent to his literary proclivities may ponder over 
with some profit. 
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Non-Progressive Character of the American 
Bankers Association 


T is with reluctance that THE Bankers Macazine feels con- 
strained to perform a painful duty in calling attention to some 
incidental remarks contained in the report of the committee on 

resolutions as presented to the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association held in Washington. 

Refusing to subscribe to the progressive ideas which characterize 
the new day, this report, with an inexplicable perversity, boldly com- 
mitted itself to an approval of “the copy book, the arithmetic tables, 
and the ten commandments.” 

Strangely enough, the promulgation of such outworn ideas was 
allowed to pass in silence. Perhaps the delegates were too stunned 
to enter a protest; perhaps they concluded that anybody who advo- 
cated such antique ideas was hopelessly beyond the reach of human 
admonition. 

How can a case be made out for the copy book in these times? 
A copy book, if memory fails not, was a long flat sheaf of spotlessly 
white paper, some of the spaces being filled with pothooks and 
curlicues of various kinds, which had to be laboriously copied for 
hours, days and weeks, in the hope that some day the patient toiler 
might be rewarded by the ability to write in the Spencerian script 
with which other pages were faultlessly adorned, such mottoes as 
this, “Procrastination is the thief of time.” Who writes like that 
now? Not the bankers, surely. They can make a scrawl supposed 
to represent their signature; but it is so badly written that no one 
can make it out, except when repeated in typewriting. The type- 
writer has made handwriting practically useless, and the support 
of the copy book is therefore indefensible. 

But, as if this evidence of backwardness were not enough, the 
committee must needs further advertise its mossback proclivities by 
upholding those sums of all infamies, the arithmetic tables. As if 
they had never heard of the adding machine! 

It is difficult to speak with proper restraint of the pronounce- 
ment of the committee in favor of some ancient counsels of perfec- 
tion referred to as “the ten commandments.” As this literature is 
some thousands of years old, nothing further need be said of its 
lack of freshness and adaptability to present-day needs. Surely, 
the American Bankers Association cannot expect its members to 
be governed by anything so hopelessly archaic. From these 
maxims, which have the sanction of antiquity, let us take a single 
example. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife . . . nor 
his maid servant nor his man servant.” Now, the committee must 
have known that this does not accord with modern ideas of marriage. 
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Easy divorce laws have made the coveting of the wife of one’s 
neighbor a common pastime, and the remarks about coveting 
servants are certainly too strong for anybody to swallow in these 
days, when people are actually afraid to have friends meet their 
servants for fear that they will take them away. 

If the American Bankers Association wishes to keep the respect 
of its membership, it will scrap such outworn ideals as “the copy 
book, the tables of arithmetic and the ten commandments,” and go 
in for the Plumb plan, the democratizing of industry, and the 
“stabilized” dollar. 


The New Administration 


HE result of the November election was not surprising, for 
there seemed to be a general feeling that the tide of opinion 
was running against the party in power. This fact was due 

to a number of circumstances, but may be chiefly attributed to the 
belief that President Wilson had shown a lack of tact in handling 
our international relations. His failure to get the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations approved by the Senate was attributed 
by his friends to partisan opposition in the Senate; his opponents 
charged the failure to the President’s stubbornness. Without 
attempting to decide which of these views was the correct one, it is 
clear enough that the public realized that a deadlock had been 
reached, and concluded that the best way to end it was by a change 
of administration. This seems a fair deduction from the outcome 
of the November election. 

Senator Harding will doubtless, in due course, formulate a 
definite policy for dealing with the Treaty and the League of 
Nations proposal. It is hoped that we may soon reach a degree of 
accord with our late Allies which will enable us to codperate with 
them in all practicable ways, consistent with our own interests and 
traditions, in the work of reconstruction and the restoration of trade. 

The country will be immensely benefited by a cessation of much 
of the angry partisanship which has prevailed of late. We need to 
have a full restoration of the powers of Congress in conducting the 
affairs of the Government. We need less interference by the Gov- 
ernment with legitimate business, and beyond all we need an efficient 
and economical Administration at Washington. 
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Comptroller Williams and the New York 
Banks 


()* the very day that the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association assembled in Washington, 

the Comptroller of the Currency, John Skelton Williams, 
“ame out in the newspapers attacking the New York banks for 
the high rates which they have recently exacted for call loans. Mr. 
Williams is the supervising officer of the national banks. He is 
also, by virtue of his office, a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
These positions, together with the additional fact that Washington 
was acting as host to some 3,000 or 4,000 bankers, might have 
deterred those of more delicacy than Mr. Williams seems to possess 
from making the attack in question, or at least would have caused 
it to be postponed to a more opportune time. 

But if the Comptroller’s aim was to secure the widest possible 
publicity for his attack, it was well timed. 

Here are some of the statements and charges which the Comp- 
troller makes: 

“Power to fix money rates for all or nearly all of the banks in 
New York city,” the Comptroller declares, “and to change them 
daily is a grip on the heart of our commerce. It permits such inter- 
ferences as fallible human judgment, whim or interest may direct 
with the natural and orderly movements of money, the life-blood 
of business. 

“The evils and dangers of such methods could be recited indefin- 
itely. They reach to the remotest corners of the Union and its 
possessions, and touch harmfully every class of people. The direct 
tendency is to reverse one of the fundamental purposes of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which is to promote orderly distribution of 
money through the country to meet the needs of commerce and 
agriculture. Excessive interest rates offered in New York arti- 
ficially draw money away from outside communities through their 
banks, and often leave legitimate enterprises starved or pinched 
while feeding speculative movements. 

“The effect of these rates is seen when the general managers 
or executives of railroads or other large corporations visit New 
York to raise money necessary for the redemption of retiring loans 
or for the extension and promotion of new business. The bankers 
and bond houses solemnly point to the high rates paid for call 
money, and corporations whose credit abundantly justified a five 
per cent. or six per cent. interest basis have been forced to pay 
seven or eight or ten per cent. on loans for one year to ten years, 
and are sometimes persuaded by the bankers through whom they 
obtain the funds that thev are doing well to get money on such terms. 
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“The same cause that cripples and hampers a great railroad 
system or a municipal government also deprives and injures or 
ruins a country storekeeper, a small farmer or the owner of a large 
or little manufacturing enterprise.” 

The Comptroller’s figures, taken from sworn statements made 
to his office by the New York banks, show that between October 
1, 1919, and August 1, 1920, 4,000 loans for a total of $600,000,000 
were made at rates of fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and thirty per 
cent. per annum. 

“The records also show,” says the report, “that the total loans 
outstanding upon which interest at fifteen to thirty per cent. was 
being charged by a portion of these banks on forty-two different 
days aggregated $1,100,000,000.” The amount of loans made dur- 
ing the same period at rates in excess of ten per cent. and up to 
fifteen per cent. is reported as approximately $900,000,000. 

“Tt appears that every business day a coterie of brokers, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, get together for consulta- 
tion on the floor of the exchange, or by telephone, and determine 
what, in its view, is the proper rate for the renewal of all street 
or brokers’ call loans for that day. As soon as the rate is agreed 
on, the president of the Stock Exchange is notified and the rate 
is posted on the floor of the Stock Exchange. This rate is then 
sent over the ticker to all the banks in New York city and these 
banks thereupon mark up or down, as the case may be, the rate of 
interest upon practically all their Wall Street or so-called brokers’ 
loans. Some banks take the precaution to notify their customers hy 
card, sent by mail or otherwise, of the change in rate, while others 
do not.” 


” 


The foregoing statement appeared in the morning newspapers 
of October 18. Four days later the Comptroller issued a supple- 
mental statement, in which he said: 


“In my previous statement I showed that the aggregate of 
these demand or call loans secured by bonds and stocks handled by 
the New York banking institutions for their own account and for 
account of their correspondents, upon which interest rates varying 
from seven per cent. to thirty per cent. have been charged, has 
probably averaged throughout the past year more than one billion 
dollars. 

“The assertion by anonymous critics that the exorbitant interest 
rates were rare and applied to insignificant sums will not weigh 
against official reports made to this office under oath. We find, for 
example, one national bank declaring that loans made by it in the 
period covered by my statement at rates in excess of ten per cent. 
per annum aggregated $448,000,000, including $186,000,000 (1426 
loans) at rates of fifteen per cent. and over. On a certain day 
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within the period, another bank reported that on loans for itself 
and correspondents it was charging fifteen per cent. on $55,895,000, 
and eighteen, nineteen and twenty per cent. on $3,600,000 addi- 
tional. The same bank admitted exacting on another day eighteen 
per cent on $57,183,000, twenty per cent. on $1,400,000, and twenty- 
five per cent. on $14,055,000. On three days early in January the 
amount on which this bank was charging eighteen per cent. exceeded 
$63,500,000. 

“Another New York national bank reported that it was charging 
on a certain day, ou loans made for its account, sixteen per cent. on 
$23,500,000, while two days previously it was loaning at fourteen 
per cent., $27,100,000, and at sixteen and eighteen per cent., 
$315,000 more; another day this bank reported that loans at seven- 
teen to twenty per cent. exceeded $17,000,000. On December 31 
last, the same bank made eleven new loans for over $2,000,000 at 
twenty-five per cent., and on January 2 it made fifty-three new 
loans aggregating $10,000,000 at fifteen per cent., in addition to 
some millions already out at fifteen per cent. 

“Still another bank reports that on a particular date during 
the past year it was charging on loans for its own account, twenty- 
five per cent. on $2,150,000, thirteen per cent. on $800,000, fifteen 
per cent. on $10,900,000. On another date the same bank was 
charging twenty-two per cent. on $2,000,000 and eleven to sixteen 
per cent. on $8,200,000 additional, with other loans at the same 
time bearing seven, eight, nine and ten per cent. This particular 
bank has through this period been lending, as have other banks, 
many millions more at exorbitant rates for correspondent banks. 
The foregoing figures relate to only four of the thirty-four national 
banks in New York city, and they are matters of record. 

“It is of interest to the public that most of those New York 
banks, a few of whose loans are given above, while lending at these 
very indefensible rates, sometimes twenty-five and thirty per cent., 
were being accommodated at the same time at four and one-half to 
six per cent. by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York with sums 
as great or greater than their loans recited above. They were, 
therefore, occasionally charging borrowers twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. more interest than the rates they paid the Reserve Bank. 

“The amount actually collected for interest and discount by the 
thirty-four national banks in New York city for the six months 
ending June 30, 1920, exceeded all previous records, and amounted 
to approximately one hundred million dollars ($100,000,000), which 
was nearly fifty million dollars ($50,000,000), or nearly ten per 
cent. in excess of similar receipts for the corresponding period 
in 1917. 

“In February last, the ‘renewal’ rate in New York city for the 
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whole month averaged above ten per cent. This was more than 
double the normal average for call money. 

‘While nearly every national bank in New York city has admit- 
ted that its rates on the so-called ‘street’ or “brokers’’ loans are 
marked up or down automatically from day to day according to 
fluctuations of the call money rate, yet reports from some banks 
show a marked discrimination and that they exact on some of the 
well secured loans rates considerably in excess of the so-called daily 
‘renewal’ rate, while other banks adhere quite closely to that rate. 

“As to the large amount of call loans held by national banks 
for account of correspondents (over $500,000,000) it may be of 
interest to state that the New York banks, for their services in 
handling these loans, make varying charges—sometimes a frac- 
tional commission is charged; sometimes, in view of the deposit 
balances carried, no charge is made; while at other times, the New 
York bank and its outside correspondents divide evenly the interest 
collected in excess of six per cent. per annum. 

“New York, as I have stated before, is the only city of any 
importance in the world where such interest rates as these exist or 
are tolerated. They have, in my opinion, been most costly to the 
entire country and cannot be justified on any basis of economics 
or ethics.” 


There are one or two points in this somewhat ancient controversy 
which are of interest. 

In the first place, is the rate of interest on call loans actually 
“fixed” by a small coterie of brokers? 

A thermometer does not fix the temperature, but merely 
records it. 

Is not this the case with the call loan rate? 

The New York law permits a rate higher than the ordinary 
legal rate of six per cent. on demand loans secured by collateral in 
amounts of $5,000 and upwards. Thus the borrower for specula- 
tion, for investment, or for temporary business purposes, who cannot 
obtain loans at the rate the law permits may bid higher—high 
enough, in fact, to obtain the desired loan. 

Presumably, the rate goes up from time to time until it proves 
attractive to those who have funds to lend. 

Does anybody suppose that if the call money rate should be 
named at a rate where it long ruled—that is, far below the rate 
for time commercial loans—there would be any funds obtainable 
under present conditions? 

Mr. Williams, in his burning zeal to make out a case against 
the New York bankers, is not fair. He lays heavy emphasis on 
the high rates the banks are now charging on demand loans, but 
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he fails to state that often in former times these rates have ranged 
far lower than the rate on time commercial loans. 

If the New York banks are to be censured for “fixing” the 
demand loan rate at a high figure now, why should the Comptroller 
not praise them for “fixing” the rate heretofore at a low figure? 

Their sin in one case was their virtue in another, or the Comp- 
troller’s case breaks down. 

Actually they did not fix the rate in either instance. They 
declared the rate, in obedience to the law of supply and demand. 

And, again, if the object of the present somewhat restricted 
credit policy is to check both speculation and investment, why should 
a high call rate, which serves that purpose, be condemned? 

As has been pointed out, the call rate is generally lower than 
the time rate, so why should not each class of loans take its turn? 

THE BanKers MaGAzInE long ago contended that the Federal 
Reserve Act would not prevent the use of funds for “Wall Street” 
purposes. but would rather make possible an increase of such opera- 
tions. Banks can rediscount their commercial paper, and transfer 
the proceeds to New York to be loaned at the high rates. That 
some of them are doing this anpears from the Comptroller’s state- 
ment. This represents an imperfection of the rediscount system, 
and illustrates the principle of mixed good and ill which runs 
through most human institutions. 

Would not there be some curtailment of the surplus funds 
available for lending in New York if the Federal Reserve notes 
were subject to the test of daily commercial redemption in gold? 
So large a fixed volume of paper money as we now have, especially 
when it may be used as reserves by state banks, encourages banks 
to send their surplus funds away to be lent where the highest rates 
are obtainable. 


au 





Trust Departments in National Banks 
By Clay Herrick 


This is the first of two articles on this timely subject by the author of ‘“Trust Companies; 


Their Growth and Management.” 
pamphlet form.—Eprror. 


RIOR to the beginning of the 
World War, considerable discus- 
sion was in vogue in banking 

circles as to how far the trust compan- 
ies were going to encroach upon the 
field of commercial banks. For some 
years the tendency in State legislation 
had been towards granting very full 
banking powers to trust companies, and 
in several states trust companies pos- 
sessed exactly the same banking powers 
as the State banks—which were the 
same as those of National banks, with 
the exception of note issue. 

Within the last six years conditions 
have been reversed, and the trust com- 
panies may well wonder how far the 
National banks are going to encroach 
upon what had formerly been the pecu- 
liar field of the trust company. 

The Federal Reserve Act as amended 
September 26, 1918, empowers the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to grant by special 
permits to National banks, when not in 
contravention of State or local law, the 
right to act in certain specified fiduciar 
capacities or in any fiduciary capacities 
in which trust companies or State banks 
‘are permitted to act under the laws of 
the State in which the applying Nation- 
al bank is located. All bankers and 
trust company officials have known of 
this amendment and most of them are 
aware of the fact that National banks 
have been availing themselves of this 
privilege. To those who have not fol- 
lowed the matter with special interest, 
however, it will doubtless be something 
of a revelation to know how large a 
number of National banks have been 
granted trust powers, and how great 
has been the increase, in six years, in 
the number of institutions in this coun- 
try authorized to do a trust business. 

The annual report of The Federal 
Reserve Board for the year 1919 shows 
that up to December 31, 1919, fiduciary 


The two articles will subsequently be published in 


powers had been granted to ten hundred 
and_ seventy-three (1073) National 
banks. During the six months from 
December 31, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
one hundred and fifty-four (154) more 
such permits were granted, so that up 
to June 30, 1920—less than two years 
after the passage of the amendment 
which really made this clause of the 
Federal Reserve Act fully operative, 
permits to act in fiduciary capacities 
had been granted to twelve hundred and 
twenty-seven (1227) National banks. 
When it is remembered that the total 
number of trust companies in the coun- 
try, including some that do no trust 
business, does not exceed twenty-three 
hundred (2300), it is evident that the 
number of financial institutions author- 
ized to do a trust or fiduciary business 
has thus been increased bv considerably 
over fifty per cent. This does not take 
into consideration the number of State 
banks which have applied for and re- 
ceived authoritv to transact trust busi- 
ness, several of the States having passed 
legislation permitting their State banks 
to undertake this business because of 
the fact that National banks had been 
empowered to do so. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERMITS 


The demand for these permits has 
come from all parts of the country, 
every State being represented, and 
every Territory except Porto Rico; 
Alaska and Hawaii each having one 
National bank with trust powers. The 
number of permits granted to National 
banks in each State is shown in the at- 
tached table. New York leads with 119 
permits, Pennsylvania being a close 
second with 115 permits; but it will be 
noted that most of the States are well 
represented, and that there is no part 
of the country in which the National 
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banks do not appear to value their priv- 
ilege. States in each of which permits 
have been issued to fifty or more Na- 
tional banks include, besides New York 
and Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Ohio; and from twenty-five to fifty such 
permits each have been issued in 
Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Texas, Virginia and 
Washington. There are* then sixteen 
States in each of which twenty-five or 
more National banks are now em- 
powered to transact a fiduciary business. 
The number of permits in the several 
Federal Reserve Districts were as fol- 


DISTRICT 


CHARACTER OF POWERS GRANTED 


Of the permits granted up to De- 
cember 31, 1919, about forty per cent. 
carried the right to act in any fiduciary 
capacity in which trust companies in the 
same States may act. Of the specific 
powers granted, that of Trustee was in- 
cluded in all but about fifty of the 1073 
permits. Over nine hundred National 
banks received authority to act as Ex- 
ecutor and Administrator. Less than 
half applied for power to act as Regis- 
trar of stocks and bonds, while on the 
other hand about fifty applied for that 
power only. Other specific powers 
granted included those of guardian of 
estates, assignee, receiver and committee 
of estates of lunatics. It is evident that 
a great majority of the National banks 
which have obtained such permits are 
clothed with authority to enter upon 
the field of trust business as fully as 
may the trust companies in their several 
States. There is naturally much variety 
in the amount of vigor with which dif- 
ferent National banks go after this 
business, and some of them are as yet 
making little effort. A considerable 
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number, however, have already under- 
taken active campaigns for trust busi- 
ness, and their advertising matter for 
this department, in newspapers, printed 
circulars and personal letters, is quite 
similar to that of trust companies. One 
of the National banks in New York 
City has already arranged for larger 
quarters necessitated by the rapid 
growth of its trust department. 

Number of permits to exercise fidu- 
ciary powers granted to National banks 
in the several States to June 30, 1920, 
inclusive. 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washineton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wvroming 


OPPOSITION TO GRANTING OF PERMITS 


Naturally enough the plan of extend- 
ing fiduciary powers to National banks 
has met with considerable opposition 


and technical difficulties in various 
quarters. There arose at once the ques- 
tion of conflict between State and Fed- 








eral law; for the statutes of many of 
the States expressly forbade the exer- 
cise of fiduciary powers by any cor- 
poration not duly incorporated under 
the State laws relating to trust com- 
panies. 

In many States the laws require that 
the trust companies, before accepting 
trusts, must make a deposit of cash or 
securities with the State authorities as 
security for faithful performance of 
their duties. When National banks 
which had received authority to trans- 
act trust business offered to make such 
deposits, State officials were uncertain 
whether or not the State law authorized 
them to accept the deposits. Some At- 
torneys-General, as in New York and 
Wisconsin, rendered opinions that it 
was not lawful to accept the deposits ; 
while in Missouri the official opinion 
was that the acceptance of the deposits 
was both legal and obligatory. 

Another question which has arisen is 
that of the right of an authorized Na- 
tional bank to use the words “Trust 
Company” as part of its title. This 
question was disposed of in a case be- 
fore the United States District Court of 
Missouri in March, 1920; the Court 
holding, in effect, that a State law 
which would prohibit a National bank 
duly authorized to do a fiduciary busi- 
ness from using these words as part of 
its title would be in direct conflict with 
the paramount law of the United States 
as contained in the Federal Reserve 
Act and sustained by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
ferred to later in this article. 

Since the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act late in 1913, granting to 
National banks the right to acquire 
limited fiduciary powers, numerous bills 
have been enacted by State legislatures 
with reference to the various questions 
involved in this step of the Federal 
Government. _ Several legislatures 


passed laws making it unlawful for Na- 
tional banks to exercise trust powers 
within the States which they represent- 
ed. In other States the lawmakers 
were disposed to deal more kindly 
towards National banks which wished 
to exercise trust powers. But it has 
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been only since the question was passed 
upon by the highest judicial authority 
in the nation that State legislation have 
begun generally to enact laws specifical- 
ly recognizing the rights of National 
banks in this respect; and such legisla- 
tion is still lacking in many States. 

The essential question, involving di- 
rectly or indirectly many other possible 
questions, is whether or not a permit to 
a National bank to exercise trust 
powers, such permit having been given 
by the Federal Reserve Board under 
authority granted by the Federal Re- 
serve Act, is valid and enforcible not- 
withstanding the fact that the laws of 
the State expressly or impliedly forbid 
the exercise of such powers by any cor- 
poration not duly incorporated under 
the State laws and endowed with such 
powers by the State. This question 
was early put to the test and has ap- 
parently been definitely decided. In 
June, 1915, proceedings were instituted 
in the Supreme Court of Michigan, on 
behalf of the trust companies of the 
State against the First National Bank 
of Bay City, which had been granted a 
permit to exercise fiduciary powers. In 
this action the Federal Reserve Board 
was granted right to file a brief. The 
decision of the Court, handed down in 
September, 1916, was adverse to the 
National bank; and the case was carried 
up on appeal. On June 11, 1917, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its decision, reversing the 
lower court, and sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of section 11 (K) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, this being the sec- 
tion which granted fiduciary powers. In 
its opinion the Court went beyond the 
circumstances of the particular case and 
discussed and decided the question on 
broad and general grounds, so that the 
decision would seem to apply to any 
similar question in any State. 

Points brought out in this decision 
made advisable an amendment to sec- 
tion 11 (K), and on September 26, 1918, 
Congress passed amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act called for in the 
light of the Supreme Court decision, 
and at the same time enlarging the 
fiduciary powers granted. As matters 
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now stand, “the Board is authorized to 
grant permits to National banks to ex- 
ercise fiduciary powers in any case in 
which competing State corporations are 
permitted to exercise these powers, even 
though the laws of the State expressly 
or impliedly prohibit the exercise of 
such powers by a National bank.’ Thus 
disappears any further question of pos- 
sible conflict between Federal and State 
law as to the right to the exercise of 
fiduciary powers by a duly authorized 
National bank. However, the right of 
the State to pass laws properly regulat- 
ing the exercise of these powers and 
surrounding their exercise with proper 
safeguards, is not questioned, but rather 
upheld by the Supreme Court decision. 


TENDENCY TOWARDS UNIFORMITY IN 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


The extension of trust powers to Na- 
tional banks by the Federal Reserve 
Act, together with resulting State leg- 
islation which has been enacted or is 
in prospect, have apparently “clinched” 
a tendency which has been discernible 
for many years towards uniformity in 
the services offered by the various 
classes of banks. In nearly if not quite 
all of the States, the trust company was 
originally established as an institution 
quite distinct from the commercial bank 
in the character of business it was au- 
thorized to undertake. It always had 
some characteristics in common with 
those of the savings bank, but in theory 
at least its trust department was not the 
only thing which differentiated it from 
the savings bank. Before the end of 
the Nineteenth Century the savings de- 
partments of most trust companies were 
doing identically the same kind of busi- 
ness as the savings banks, while in some 
States their general banking depart- 
ments had begun to encroach seriously 
upon the functions of the commercial 
banks. 

During the first decade of the pres- 
ent Century, and down to the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act, trust com- 
panies in most of the States made rapid 
progress in acquiring power to do a 
commercial banking business. At the 
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time the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed trust companies in a majority 
of the States were permitted to transact 
commercial banking business either by 
direct legislation or by liberal interpre- 
tation of the statutes. In a number of 
the States authority was specifically 
given for the incorporation of compan- 
ies with power to transact a combined 
commercial banking, savings banking, 
trust and safe deposit business. 

During the same period the commer- 
cial banks had made considerable prog- 
ress towards the exercise of trust 
powers. The State laws mentioned in 
the last paragraph gave State banks the 
right to add trust departments. Na- 
tional banks have for many years, at 
their option, maintained savings depart- 
ments, but in doing so worked at a dis- 
advantage, mainly on account of the 
reserve requirements. The Federal 
Reserve Act removed most of the dis- 
advantages, and savings deposits in 
National banks have grown rapidly 
since that time. Savings deposits and 
time deposits not subject to withdrawal 
under thirty days held by National 
banks increased from $525,508,864 on 
June 4, 1913, to $2,690,852,000 on June 
30, 1919. Direct exercise of trust 
powers by National banks was not pos- 
sible, but this was accomplished indi- 
rectly by the affiliation of a National 
bank and a trust company under the 
same ownership. About the time of the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
there had been quite a marked move- 
ment in the establishment in the larger 
cities of financial groups composed of 
a trust company and a National bank. 
And now, under the amended Federal 
Reserve Act, together with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States upholding the right of fiduciary 
powers, the National bank may exercise 
trust powers as well as those of the 
commercial and the savings bank. 
Some State legislation to remove tech- 
nical difficulties must still be enacted, 
but it seems exceedingly improbable 
that such legislation will be refused in 
many, if any, of the States. 

Under these conditions, with trust 
companies taking on the functions of 
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commercial banks and commercial banks 
assuming the functions of trust com- 
panies, while both already exercised the 
functions of the savings bank, it is evi- 
dent that the distinctions formerly ex- 
isting between these classes of financial 
institutions have been wiped out. As 
institutions, the scope of their possible 
powers is identical. Individual com- 
panies may still confine themselves to a 
certain one of the several classes of 
business, and doubtless the law of sup- 
ply and demand will regulate the num- 
ber of companies in any community 
which combine all the authorized classes 
of business. But one may no longer 
define a commercial bank as an insti- 
tution performing certain functions and 
a trust company as an institution per- 
forming certain different functions; for 
potentially, if not in fact, their func- 
tions are identical. 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW COMPETITION 


What will be the effects of the com- 
petition with the trust companies of the 
National and State banks which receive 
permits to engage in trust business? 
And what will be the effect upon the 
principle and practice of corporate 
trusteeship? 

Will the trust company which has al- 
ready built up a considerable trust busi- 
ness find the normal increase of that 
business retarded by the competition of 
the commercial bank which exercises 
fiduciary powers? The writer believes 
not, save perhaps in exceptional cases. 
If the newcomers in the field wage a 
vigorous and intelligent fight for fidu- 
ciary business they will of course get 
some of it; but in the process of so do- 
ing they will help materially in educat- 
ing the public to the unquestionable 
superiority of the corporate trustee over 
the individual trustee. The consequent 
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awakening of the people to the advant- 
age of the service offered will more than 
counterbalance the competition for the 
business. Notwithstanding the rapid 
progress made in recent years in the 
building up of trust business, trust com- 
panies today do only a small part of 
the estate business in most communities. 

In this connection, however. a word 
of caution may not be amiss. The ad- 
vantages gained in entrusting fiduciary 
business to a responsible and properly 
qualified corporation rather than to an 
individual are so great that the argu- 
ment for the corporate trustee seems 
unassailable. But the argument as- 
sumes that the corporation is respon- 
sible and properly qualified; and the 
success and growth of trust business 
thus far has been due not only to the 
force of the abstract argument but also 
in a considerable degree to the fact that 
our corporate trustees, thanks to care- 
ful legislation and legal safeguards and 
to the high character and ability of the 
men who have managed them, have 
proved themselves responsible and 
properly qualified. The pulse of the 
people with reference to business of this 
kind is and should be more sensitive 
than with reference to the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. A wild and undignified 
scramble for fiduciary business, or even 
more the undertaking of such business 
by concerns not strong enough or well 
enough qualified to handle it properly, 
might seriously impair the confidence 
which the public now justly has in the 
corporate trustee. The conditions call 
for care and wisdom as well as a high 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
officers of banks which are considering 
entry upon the field of fiduciary busi- 
ness; and they call too for watchful- 
ness upon the part of both National and 
State authorities, to prevent any un- 
sound or discreditable practices. 





The Sale of Open Accounts Receivable 
By A. E. Duncan 


Chairman of the Board, Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore; Commercial Acceptance 
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T is generally conceded that the 

carrying of open accounts and ac- 

ceptances receivable by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers is a semi-bank- 
ing function and that many millions of 
dollars are invested in such “frozen 
credits” which would be more profitably 
used in the active business of such firms. 
The agitation in credit and financial cir- 
cles to separate such semi-banking func- 
tion from that of manufacturing and 
merchandising through the use of ac- 
ceptances or otherwise is therefore 
sound. 

In the final analysis, the sale of open 
accounts only means the conversion of 
an otherwise unbankable asset into ac- 
tive working capital. As banks are not 


equipped or organized to properly han- 


dle and safeguard accounts taken as 
collateral, it may be said that they fur- 
nish the money on the guarantee of 
credit companies, for which guarantee 
and to cover the extra expense of han- 
dling and protecting the accounts, the 
firms which sell same are quite willing 
to pay more than usual banking rates. 


OPEN ACCOUNTS AND TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES 


Much has been said in recent years 
pro and con as to the wisdom of clos- 
ing open accounts into trade accept- 
ances, which can be readily sold or dis- 
counted in the open market. A trade 
acceptance, at best, is merely an open 
account closed, and if it is proper to 
encourage the ready sale and discount 
of such acceptances, why is it not just 
as proper to encourage the sale, dis- 
count or assignment of open accounts, 
where, for many reasons, acceptances 
are not or cannot be obtained? The one 
must be just as legitimate as the other. 

The uses and advantages of bankers’ 
acceptances and acceptances secured by 
documents are decidedly different from 
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those pertaining to trade acceptances, 
which latter are by no means a panacea 
for credit ills. As very few high-grade 
firms will give trade acceptances, many 
regard the giving, also the asking, of 
trade acceptances as a reflection upon 
the credit of both acceptor and drawer. 
Many also believe that trade accept- 
ances tend to increase credit terms and 
thereby credit risk. 

All of the evils, if any,—risk of 
fraud, over-trading, “secrecy,” etc.,— 
which are applied by some critics to 
the sale, discount or assignment of open 
accounts, can be applied with equal 
force to the sale or discount of ac- 
ceptances received in settlement of such 
open accounts. Open accounts are us- 
ually assigned only to those companies 
specially equipped to handle them, 
whereas acceptances can easily be dis- 
posed of most anywhere. 

The experience of our Company 
shows that acceptances are used where 
goods have not been shipped, to close 
slow and past-due accounts, to cover 
advances, and for kiting between firms, 
which uses are, of course, improper. 
For these reasons, it is almost as ex- 
pensive for us to handle and properly 
safeguard the purchase of acceptances 
as open accounts. 


NOTIFICATION PLAN—-AS TO DEBTORS 
ONLY 


For fifty years or more, open ac- 
counts have been assigned, principally 
in the textile trade, to New York com- 
mission houses, factors and bankers, 
who, solely to protect themselves and 
with no thought of creditors, forward 
the original invoices to the debtors with 
notice thereon of the assignment and 
that remittance must be made direct to 
such banker. This custom in the tex- 
tile trade is of such long standing and 
the terms, discounts, etc., are such that 
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the collection of accounts direct by a 
third party, the banker, is not very ob- 
jectionable. 


“NON-NOTIFICATION” PLAN—AS TO 
DEBTORS 


This plan originated in New York 
some sixteen years ago, and shortly 
thereafter was really developed in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The writer was 
the first to introduce and develop this 
plan in the East, in 1910, since which 
time it has grown to enormous propor- 
tions—a convincing evidence as to its 
actual legitimate business need and as 
to the service rendered. 

When this plan was offered in lines 
other than textiles, many large firms 
were quick to see the advantage and 
profit to themselves in assigning open 
accounts, provided the banker did not 
disturb their customers, who were quite 
unfamiliar with the plan used for years 
in textile lines, with notice of the as- 
signment and efforts to collect accounts 
direct. The elimination of this very 
serious objection is the real cause of 
the very rapid growth of the “non- 
notification” business. 

The “non-notification” plan does not 
give notice of the assignment thereof 
on the invoices sent to the debtor, who 
is not interested, but permits the 
“seller” (the firm assigning invoices) 
to collect its accounts as usual and, as 
a safeguard, requires that the “seller” 
shall deposit the original remittances re- 
ceived thereon with the banker holding 
such accounts instead of with its bank. 
This plan avoids gossip by competitors, 
needless friction and loss of trade 
through a third party, the banker (us- 
ually in a distant city, and solely to 
protect himself), trying to collect ac- 
counts, adjust differences, discounts, 
ete., direct with the customer. 


BOTH PLANS ARE EQUALLY “SECRET” 


From the standpoint of bankers and 
credit men extending credit to a firm 
which sells its accounts, the only dif- 
ference between the notification and 
non-notification plans is that the for- 
mer gives notice of the assignment on 
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the invoice sent to the customer, and 
the banker, solely to protect himself 
and with no notice or thought to cred- 
itors, collects the account direct, where- 
as the latter does not give such notice, 
but trusts in the honesty of the firm to 
collect the account and forward the 
original remittance to such banker. 
Neither plan provides for any form of 
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notice so that creditors of a firm may 
learn that it is assigning its accounts.., 

It is evident that the non-notification 
banker must be far more careful than 
the notification banker as to the moral, 
credit and financial standing of a firm 
from whom accounts are bought. Fre- 
quently such banker will decline to ac- 
cept business from a concern on the 
non-notification plan, but will accept 
the same business with safety on the 
notification plan. Firms generally ob- 
ject far more to having their customers 
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know that their accounts have been as- 
signed than they do to having their 
creditors learn of the transfer. 

The very attitude of antagonism by 
some against the assignment of accounts 
(which I am glad to say is rapidly dis- 
appearing), instead of a disposition to 
analyze the merits of each case, has 
caused many firms to hesitate to have 
it known that they were assigning their 
accounts; otherwise, they would not 
have cared. If a creditor wants to 
know when accounts are assigned, why 
not ask the firm the direct question and 
require that prior notice be given him? 

Only the banker and the “seller” 
know when an acceptance or an open 
account has been sold, discounted or 
assigned, and the “secrecy” in either 
case is identical. The acceptor knows 
his acceptance may be sold or discount- 
ed and the debtor knows his open ac- 
count may be sold, discounted or as- 
signed, but neither they nor creditors 
know when either the acceptance or the 
open account has been sold, discounted 
or assigned. 

Although the non-notification plan 
has been most unfairly designated by 
some as “secret,” is it not clear that 
the notification plan is equally as 
“secret” insofar as banks and credit 
men are able to find out if a firm is 
assigning its accounts? 


LEGISLATION 


A few years ago, when the non-notifi- 
cation business was being developed and 
the total volume rather small, a mis- 
guided effort was made in certain credit 
circles to pass laws which, if enacted, 
would clearly have been class legisla- 
tion, the expressed purpose being to 
prevent fraud through the “secret’’ as- 
signment of accounts and to enable 
creditors of a firm which was assigning 
its accounts to be informed thereof. The 
bills, in fact, prohibited the assignment 
of accounts unless the banker gave no- 
tice thereof on invoices sent to the 
debtors,—notification plan—but made 
no effort at all to restrict or make public 
the assignment of accounts if such no- 
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tice were given, it being contended that 
if such notice were given, the news 
would “leak out’ and finally reach 
creditors. 

It has never been made quite plain 
just how Boston creditors of a Phila- 
delphia manufacturer were expected to 
find out that the Philadelphia firm was 
assigning its accounts to a New York 
notification banker, simply because such 
banker, to protect his own interest, gave 
notice of the assignment on the original 
invoices sent to customers in Chicago, 
St. Louis, ete. 

The same interests which introduced 
and advocated such legislation supposed 
to protect creditors were, for some rea- 
son, much opposed to legis!ation intro- 
duced by the non-notification bankers, 
which provided that every contract (or 
notice thereof) under which open ac- 
counts were assigned, whether upon the 
notification or non-notification plan, 
must be placed on record the same as 
a chattel mortgage, thereby making it 
easy for creditors to find out when any 
firm was assigning its accounts under 
any plan. 

The non-notification bankers claimed 
that no legislation was needed or wise, 
but advocated wide open publicity, if 
any, of all assignments of accounts, and 
properly objected to any bill which pre- 
vented the assignment of accounts under 
the non-notification plan with no effort 
to prevent or even regulate such as- 
signments under the notification plan 
so generally used in New York. That 
such a bill was introduced in five states 
and vigorously pushed in three, but de- 
feated in all, is evidence that the bill 
was discriminatory and unfair. 

As a result of the campaign of edu- 
cation, due to the proposed legis!ation, 
the so called “secret” plan has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Business men 
and bankers now better understand that 
notice to debtors is not notice to cred- 
itors and that there is legitimate need 
for such business, also that there is 
necessity and wisdom for the banker 
not disturbing a firm’s customers by 
giving direct notice of assignment on 
the invoice and by trying to collect the 
accounts direct. The experience of our 
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Company proves that this is the real 
necessity for such “secrecy” and not 
the desire of firms who sell their ac- 
counts to keep the fact “‘secret’’ from 
their creditors and their banks. 

There is no more reason or need for 
legislation to regulate the assignment 
of open accounts under any plan than 
of notes, drafts, acceptances, warehouse 
receipts, merchandise or other personal 
property. A firm can buy any amount 
of goods on open credit, place same in 
a public warehouse and borrow money 
on the warehouse receipt, leaving other 
creditors unsecured; can close open ac- 
counts into notes and is urged to close 
them into acceptances, which can be 
sold, discounted or assigned anywhere; 
can offer excessive discounts to its cus- 
tomers for cash; and can sell its mer- 
chandise, bought on open credit, to any- 
body and at any price. 

Why should such firm not also be at 
liberty to sell, discount or assign its 
open accounts? If one operation should 
be restricted by legislation, why not all, 
as each offers opportunities for fraud 
upon creditors ? 


FRAUD UPON CREDITORS 


The experience of practically all the 
large non-notification companies con- 
clusively proves that the assignment of 
open accounts has almost never been 
used to perpetrate a fraud upon unse- 
cured creditors; but, frankly, has fre- 
quently resulted in fraud upon credit 
companies for the benefit of unsecured 
creditors. In such cases actual facts 
prove that the money fraudulently ob- 
tained was used to pay unsecured debts 
and rarely ever used for any other pur- 
pose. 

Efforts to protect creditors against 
fraud through the assignment of ac- 
counts can be proven not to be needed, 
but methods to protect credit companies 
deserve very serious thought. As the 
money received through the assignment 
of accounts is ustally used to reduce 
liabilities, the facts also show that in 
case of failure the actual dividend re- 
ceived by creditors is very little less 
due to the assignment of the accounts. 
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A well managed credit company de- 
mands a signed financial statement and 
has about as complete credit files upon 
firms from whom it purchases accounts 
as a well managed bank has upon its 
customers. If you buy a lot of ac- 
counts from a firm and leave them with 
the firm to collect for you, your com- 
mon sense and good judgment demand 
that you feel certain as to the moral, 
financial business and credit standing 
of such firm. If you notify the debtors 
and collect the accounts direct, it must 
be evident that such caution is not nec- 
essary, and that fraud upon creditors 
can be more easily committed under the 
notification plan than under the non- 
notification plan. 

No credit company would be foolish 
enough to give a firm money on its ac- 
counts and leave the accounts with the 
firm to collect unless fully satisfied that 
such money would be honestly used by 
the firm in the usual conduct of its busi- 
ness. If the money is honestly used, 
there can be no fraud, and certainly 
there is not enough fraud to justify the 
handicapping of the many honest firms 
in vainly trying to eliminate the risk 
of fraud by a crook. 


NO CHANGE IN NET WORTH 


When a firm sells its open accounts, 
it merely changes the character of its 
assets by substituting cash, a better as- 
set. The net worth of such firm is not 
changed, as the firm either has the cash 
or some other asset, or has used the 
cash to reduce its liabilities. The charge 
is probably less than the discounts of- 
fered to customers for cash. Rarely is 
such money invested in fixed assets, but 
is usually used as increased operating 
capital. 

The financial statement of a firm 
would not only be false, but its books 
could not be in balance unless the cash 
received on accounts sold, plus charges, 
was shown as a straight liability, or 
unless the firm included in its assets 
only its equity in the accounts sold and 
deducted the balance from its accounts 
receivable asset and also from its liabil- 
ities. In the latter case, the firm should 
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show such amount as a contingent liabil- 
ity, which is usually less than one per 
cent, or the actual risk of loss on sales. 

Is it not plain that the net worth of 
a firm is not changed through the sale 
of its accounts receivable? 


EFFECT UPON CREDIT 


Some argue that a firm should not 
sell its accounts and at the same time 
expect to borrow money from bank on 
its single-name paper. If a bank 
extends a single-name credit where 
trade acceptances are discounted, why 
shouldn’t it extend single-name credit 
where open accounts are sold or dis- 
counted? A trade acceptance is only 
an open account closed, and many firms, 
for various reasons, cannot obtain or 
prefer not to disturb customers by solic- 
iting trade acceptances, and to secure 
which frequently requires some conces- 
sion to the customer. 

Many more firms have their credit 
rating increased than reduced, due to 
using the money from the sale of their 
accounts to buy for cash discount or to 
pay their bills promptly. Creditors are 
more interested in how promptly a firm 
pays its bills than in where it may get 
the money with which to do so. 

Suppose a bank is extending a liberal 
single-name credit to a firm which is 
selling on sixty and ninety day terms 
and carrying a large amount of ac- 
counts receivable and the firm should 
decide to change its terms to eighty per 
cent cash against shipping documents. 
This would enable it to reduce its sell- 
ing prices and to materially increase its 
turnover, as well as its profits, unless 
its credit should be curtailed. What 
good reason would the bank have for 
withdrawing or even curtailing such 
single-name credit? Would not the firm 
still be entitled to single-name credit on 
the basis of its quick assets to current 
liabilities, ete.? 

As a firm’s customers cannot or will 
not pay eighty per cent cash, does not 
such firm get the same practical result 
through receiving about eighty per cent 
cash from a credit company from the 
sale of its open accounts at time of 
shipment? The only real difference is 
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the contingent liability or risk of loss 
on such accounts, which is usually less 
than one per cent on the sales, and even 
this can be limited under credit insur- 
ance. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY AND 
OVERTRADING 


The normal risk of loss on inventory 
is very small, although during the pres- 
ent price readjustment period this risk 
has been increased. Through the sale 
of its open accounts, a firm practically 
reduces its terms to eighty per cent cash 
against shipping evidence and the con- 
tingent liability, as before stated, is 
very small. 

As credit companies usually carry ac- 
counts until they are thirty to sixty 
days past due, the firm has ample time 
in which to collect practically all of the 
accounts sold. Such a firm does not 
give notes for money received on its 
open accounts and has no large direct 
obligation to meet as the accounts sold 
readily liquidate the amount received 
thereon. As the credit company also 
has control of the amount of accounts 
which should be carried, the risk of 
overtrading under normal conditions is 
very small. 


BANKERS CHANGE THEIR ATTITUDE 


During the early days of the note 
broker, his business was criticised by 
many bankers, who refused to extend 
single-name credit to a firm which sold 
its paper through a note broker. Cus- 
tom has gradually changed this, and 
now the very best firms sell their single- 
name paper through brokers, and their 
own banks also extend single-name 
credit. 

Not many years ago bankers con- 
sidered a firm as being in desperate 
financial needs when a mortgage was 
placed on its real estate, plant and ma- 
chinery. Custom has also changed this, 
and to-day many firms are advised by 
their bankers to reduce their floating 
debt through a bond issue, and the 
banks still extend single-name credit to 
such firms based upon quick assets, cur- 
rent liabilities, net worth, etc. 
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A few years ago there was much agi- 
tation among some bankers in favor of 
registered commercial paper, but this 
has long since subsided, even though 
such registration might have materially 
safeguarded loans by making it easy to 
find out at any time just how much a 
firm was borrowing. 

Custom and a better understanding 
of the advantages usually gained 
through the sale of open accounts as 
against the disadvantages are fast 
changing the viewpoint of bankers, 
financial and business men in favor of 
the business, as they frequently see con- 
crete cases of these benefits to certain 
firms. Unfortunately, there is still 
enough antagonism to the business to 
cause most firms to object to the open 
use of their names, even though they 
freely admit to credit companies the 
great benefits received through the sale 
of their accounts, and the growth of 
their business and increase of their net 
profits fully substantiate their claims. 
On the other hand, wide publicity is 
given to the occasional failure where 
open accounts have been sold. 

Many of our customers borrow on 
single name or with personal endorse- 
ment from their banks, who know all 
about the firm’s dealings with our Com- 
pany and extend credit with this in 
mind. Frequently business is sent to us 
by a bank; in fact, we have dealt and 
are now dealing with a number of firms 
in which bank officials and directors are 
not only interested but personally guar- 
antee the faithful performance of our 
contract by such firms. 

Quite recently, at the suggestion of 
three large banks in a large city, who 
were carrying over $200,000 single- 
name paper (which they will continue) 
for a manufacturer, we agreed to fur- 
nish operating capital through carrying 
a line of $150,000 on their open ac- 
counts, it being evident to all that with 
such working capital the firm could con- 
tinue successfully. 


ARE THE CHARGES EXCESSIVE? 


Credit companies usually pay about 
eighty per cent cash at time of purchase 
ef accounts and the balance as each ac- 
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count is collected. During most of 
1920, while money rates have been very 
high, their usual charge for all services, 
including interest, exchange, etc., has 
been 1/25 of one per cent per day on 
the face of each account from date of 
purchase by to date of payment to the 
credit company, plus a flat charge of $5 
per $1,000 only on the first $100,000 
of accounts purchased during any 
twelve successive months, with no obli- 
gation from a firm as to either time or 
volume of business. 

We buy thousands of invoices where 
customers are offered cash discounts of 
from two to five per cent in ten days, 
net thirty or sixty days. Our charges 
are about equal to or less than the dis- 
counts usually offered for cash, or if 
discounts are not offered, then the actual 
difference between spot cash price and 
time price of the goods sold. 

A firm can finance through us annual 
sales of $500,000 with maximum cost 
of only $6,500, including interest, ex- 
change, etc., if the average payment 
of accounts is thirty days. The firm 
offers $10,000 for twenty days on terms 
of two per cent ten days, net thirty. 
If the average payment of accounts is 
sixty days, our total charge is only 
$12,500 for full sixty days, whereas 
the firm offers $10,000 for fifty days 
on terms of two per cent ten days, net 
sixty. On accounts discounted in ten 
days, our charge is merely nominal. 

Will such a charge break any firm? 
Don’t the customers who do not dis- 
count their bills or buy for spot cash 
pay the charge anyway? What is the 
difference to a firm whether we or their 
customers discount the invoices? 

The first firm that ever sold accounts 
to a Baltimore company, about eleven 
years ago, also our first customer, has 
continually sold its accounts, increased 
its volume and has made a good profit 
every year. They paid us last year 
only about seven per cent of their actual 
net profits, which included all interest, 
exchange, etc. 


NET EARNINGS ARE NOT LARGE 


The net earnings of some credit com- 
panies have been grossly exaggerated 
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by referring only to net earnings on 
cash paid common stock without refer- 
ence to preferred stock or surplus. At 
our rates a credit company cannot hope 
to make over thirteen per cent to twen- 
ty per cent net on the actual cash in- 
vested by stockholders (capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits), and even 
then not less than $2,000,000 cash must 
be continuously employed, of which at 
least $500,000 should be _ invested 
capital. 

The net profits of credit companies 
are usually no greater than those of 
many banks and trust companies. Such 
companies must be large borrowers, 
have specially trained organizations, 
frequently audit and verify their ac- 
counts and do much other detail work, 
all of which is expensive. 

It is customary for banks to require 
that borrowers keep an average daily 
balance of twenty per cent of the line 
of credit extended, which line should be 
liquidated at least once a year. With 
the prevailing rates of seven per cent 
to eight per cent, this means an actual 
cost to the borrowing firm or credit 
company of 8% per cent to 10 per 
cent per annum. 


WHAT FIRMS SELL ACCOUNTS? 


The class of firms that usually sell 
open accounts are: 

Those who have a profitable business 
with an excess of energy, ability and 
plant capacity over their invested cap- 
ital, no matter how large they are. 
The extra profit on increased volume 
quickly covers the cost. 

Those who have a profitable business 
and look upon a credit company, in a 
way, as a “silent partner,” preferring 
to give a small portion of their profits 
to such company temporarily and con- 
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tinue to control their business, rather 
than to give a large profit, extra sal- 
aries, etc., permanently to new partners 
or stockholders. 

Those who have a large part of their 
invested capital tied up in real estate, 
plant, machinery or other fixed assets, 
as is the case especially with many 
manufacturers. 

Those whose members are more ex- 
perienced in the practical manufactur- 
ing and sales end of their business than 
they are in financing and who dislike to 
borrow much money from banks and do 
not see the wisdom of carrying sub- 
stantial cash balances. 

Those who are located in towns with 
limited local banking facilities and who 
have not established banking connec- 
tions in the larger cities. 

Those who just temporarily need 
some “extra” money for some special 
purpose or to carry them over the peak 
of their season. 

Those who see the advantages of buy- 
ing much cheaper for spot cash or dis- 
counting or paying their bills promptly 
at maturity, increasing their volume 
with but little increase of overhead, etc., 
and can see where they can quickly 
more than offset the extra cost for the 
service. 


GROWTH OF NON-NOTIFICATION PLAN 


Starting in a very small way in the 
East eleven years ago, the very rapid 
development of the non-notification busi- 
ness is the best possible evidence not 
only that the plan fills a much-needed 
form of financing, but that the firms 
using it feel that the small extra cost 
is well worth the advantages to be 
gained. The combined volume of pur- 
chases of our three companies alone for 
the year ending August 31, 1920, was 
over $96,000,000. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Depositor Not Required to Call 
for Pass-Book After Leaving 
it to be Balanced 


McCarty v. First National Bank, Supreme 
Court of Alabama, 85 So. Rep. 754. 


HE plaintiff had an account in 
the defendant bank. It was his 
reserve account, against which 

he drew checks infrequently. A per- 
son, who had access to the plaintiff's 
office, forged a series of checks against 
the account, presented them at the bank 
and received the proceeds. 

The total amount withdrawn on the 
forged checks amounted to approxi- 
mately $10,000. The fraud was not 
discovered until the operations of the 
forger finally overdrew the account. 

The custom of the bank with refer- 
ence to balancing depositors’ accounts 
was to allow depositors to bring in their 
books to be balanced at such times as 
suited their convenience and to call for 
them later. 

While the forged checks were being 
put through the depositor left his pass- 
book at the bank to be balanced. At 
this time about $2,400 had been paid 
out on forged checks. The account was 
promptly balanced and the statement, 
together with the canceled vouchers, 
placed with the bookkeeper to be called 
for by the depositor. But the depositor 
neglected for two months to call around 
for his statement. And shortly after 
he got it the last of the series of forged 
checks was presented. 

The bank admitted its liability for 
the checks paid prior to the time when 
the pass-book was delivered to it to be 
balanced. But it claimed that the de- 
Positor was under obligation to call for 
his book within a reasonable time there- 
after, that if he had done so the pay- 
ment of subsequently forged checks 
would have been prevented and that his 
failure to do so shifted the responsibility 


for such payments from the bank to 
him. 

The court held that a depositor is 
under no such duty and that he is not 
charged with notice of what a statement 
of his account may contain until the 
statement reaches his hands. The 
bank was accordingly held liable and 
a judgment in favor of the bank was 
reversed. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Circuit Court, Jeffer- 
son County; Romain Boyd, Judge. 

Action by W. C. McCarty against 
the First National Bank of Birmingham 
in assumpsit. Judgment for defendant, 
and plaintiff appeals. Reversed and 
remanded. 

The plaintiff sues to recover $7,290 
alleged to be due him from the bank 
as a balance on his checking account 
carried with the bank. The bank paid 
out the amount in question upon a series 
of checks, drawn in the name of the 
plaintiff, and shown to have been for- 
geries. The bank denies any liability 
for this money, on the ground that the 
plaintiff was guilty of negligence in 
failing to discover and report other for- 
geries of his checks by the same party 
on the same account, during a period 
just preceding the forgeries in question, 
whereby the bank was induced to pay 
the latter series later, and prevent it 
from having prompt recourse. The 
plaintiff, a business man of Birming- 
ham, became a depositor of the defend- 
ant bank in January, 1915. This was 
his reserve account, as to which his 
deposits and withdrawals were in sub- 
stantial sums; his regular daily check- 
ing account being kept elsewhere. 

One Carney, whose social relations 
with plaintiff’s sons gave him access to 
plaintiff’s office, began his series of for- 
geries against this account on March 5, 
1917, drawing one or more checks each 
month down to September, when he 
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drew September Ist a check for $800, 
September 10th a check for $500, and 
a check for a like amount on September 
24th. The last check overdrew the 
account and led to the discovery of the 
forgery. The checks were all made 
payable to plaintiff's son, were osten- 
sibly indorsed by him, and were pre- 
sented by and paid to Jim Carney. The 
checks thus drawn and paid prior to 
July, 1917, aggregated $2,400, and this 
sum was repaid to plaintiff by the bank 
in October. Plaintiff's bank book was 
balanced and returned to him, with his 
canceled checks, on February 24, 1917. 
He kept the book from then until July 
8, 1917, when it was sent to the bank 
to be balanced. It was balanced and 
ready for delivery to the plaintiff along 
with the canceled checks on July 5th 
following, and was placed near the 
bookkeeper’s window, along with other 
similar books, to be delivered to plain- 
tiff whenever he might call for it. 

Testimony for the bank tended to 
show that plaintiff did not call for the 
book until September 4th following, on 
which date it was in fact delivered to 
his agent on call; but plaintiff placed 
it in his safe, without examining it or 
the canceled checks, and plaintiff had 
no actual knowledge of the forgeries 
until September 24th, the date of the 
last forged check, which overdrew his 
account. The bank also had no knowl- 
edge of the forgeries until then in- 
formed by the plaintiff. 

Robinson, a bookkeeper at the bank, 
testified that when the pass-books were 
written up, with statements and can- 
celed checks in them, they are placed 
at the window in alphabetical order. 
Certain business houses and firms and 
a few individuals have their accounts 
balanced every 30 days at certain times 
during the month. The balance of the 
individual accounts were only balanced 
when parties left their books and called 
for them later. The bank had no rule 
to require the balancing of a book at 
any particular time, but there was a 
request to have them balanced often or 
every 30 days. The bank did not re- 
quire that rule or that request to be 


enforced. It is a fact that accounts ran 
for months or even years, without be- 
ing balanced up. 

Barker, another bookkeeper, testified 
that the custom and practice at that 
bank is for the customers to come to 
the bank and get their pass-books and 
written-up accounts. The bank had a 
form of post card that it used to mail 
out, saying that the statement had been 
there quite a while, prepared and 
balanced, and asking the customer to 
call and get it. These cards were not 
sent out to call attention to the books 
that had been lying there for an unreas- 
onable length of time. These cards 
were used in cases where a great many 
checks had accumulated and were in 
the way, and the head _ bookkeeper 
would write them a card, just to get 
them out of the way. The bank did 
not have or employ any rule as to how 
long pass-books should be held in the 
pass-book window after they were 
written up. That was entirely at the 
pleasure of the customer. There was 
no obligation on his part to come soon 
or late for the books, and the bank 
made no protest if the customer did not 
come promptly. 

Kitchens, the head bookkeeper, testi- 
fied that the custom at the bank as to 
pass-books was for the customer to call 
for the pass-book at the pass-book win- 
dow. There was no rule requiring the 
books to be balanced. They left their 
books at any time they wanted to, and 
“some books ran a year or two before 
thev were balanced, and I have had 
books to come in that had not been 
balanced for eight or ten years.” A 
customer would call for his book at any 
time that he came, and it was the bank’s 
duty to hold it until the customer or 
some authorized person came for it. It 
is a fact that a great many pass-books 
were left there for months at a time 
after being written up. The bank 
never raised any objection to those cus- 
tomers, and if anything came up that 
way they were willing to correct it at 
most any time. The bank did not take 
advantage of the book being left there 
for any considerable length of time. 
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The Banker and the Poy 


Would you loan him the money? 


Every boy who leaves a farm in your section means 
another business farmer lost to the community. As the 
guardian of the community’s financial interest, you 
naturally seek ways of preventing this serious exodus 
that is undermining the country’s greatest industry. 


A Wallis Tractor keeps the boy on the farm. We 
have amassed convincing proof of this fact. We have 
pictures and letters of boys, twelve and thirteen years 
old, doing all the plowing, planting and harvesting, with 
a Wallis. The simplicity and mechanical excellence of 
the Wallis strikes a responsive chord in the boy’s heart 
that brings contentment with farm life. 


The banker who finances the purchase of a Wallis 
Tractor not only renders a service to the farmer and to 
the nation, but helps to place farming on a sound busi- 
ness basis. And a business farmer is the most satisfac- 
tory farmer from a banking point of view. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. A 868, Racine, Wis. 





PANY of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin,and is NOT the prod- 
uct of any other company 
with “J. I. CASE”’ as 
partof its corporate name. 
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The vice-president of the bank testi- 
fied that the bank had no rule requiring 
the writing up of any book at any 
particular time, nor did it seek to en- 
force any rule about asking for pass- 
books after they were written up and 
ready for delivery by the bank. We 
could not compel customers to come 
and get their books. The bank had no 
system of delivery of bank books to 
customers by mail or messenger, espe- 
cially in the city, but in some cases did 
send them to out of town customers. 

The trial judge instructed the jury 
as follows: 


“While it is the duty of the bank 
to know the signatures of its customers 
and depositors, the depositors also owe 
the bank certain duties by way of pro- 
tecting the bank, and one of these duties 
. . . is, when its pass-books or 
checks are given him, to examine them, 
and if he finds any errors there, or 
forged checks, to notifv the bank at a 
reasonable time.” 


To this he added: 


“And I charge vou that he also owes 
the further duty, and that is, that if 
he leaves his bank book to be balanced 
and statements rendered, it is his duty 
to call for his bank book and statement 
and canceled checks within a reasonable 
time thereafter . and if the 
plaintiff in this case failed to call there 
in a reasonable time and without good 
excuse to get the book, that would be a 
good defense to the extent that the de- 
fendant suffered damage after the 
expiration of a reasonable time.” 


Plaintiff had a judgment for $550, 
apparently for the amount of the check 
of September 10th. 

SOMERVILLE, J.—In the case of 
First National Bank v. Allen, 100 Ala. 
476, 14 South. 335, 27 L. R. A. 426, 
46 Am. St. Rep. 80, it was said: 


“The correct principles by which the 
respective liabilities of the bank and 
depositor are determined are these: The 
bank is bound to know the signature of 
its depositors, and the payment of a 
forged check, however skillfully exe- 
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cuted, cannot be debited against the de- 
positor. From the relations the deposi- 
tor and the bank bear towards each 
other, there is a duty also upon the 
depositor to examine his accounts and 
vouchers, and to make known to the 
bank any improper vouchers or charges 
returned, and where injury results to 
the bank from the failure of the de- 
positor to do his duty in this respect, 
the law holds the depositor liable for 
such injury, the result of the depositor’s 
omission.” 


This statement of the law is unques- 
tionably based upon sound reason, and 
is supported by practically all the 
authorities, which are collected in 7 
Corp. Jur. 687, section 415, and notes. 
The most recent case in point is that 
of Hammerschlag Mfg. Co. v. Imp. & 
Trad. Nat. Bank, 262 Fed. 266 (U. S. 
Cir. Ct. of Appeals), wherein the lead- 
ing cases are reviewed at some length. 
A comprehensive and valuable discus- 
sion will be found also in National 
Dredging Co. v. Farmers Bank, 6 
Pennewill (Del.) 580, 69 Atl. 607, 16 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 593, 130 Am. St. Rep. 
158, and many cases are collected in 
the note to Brown v. Bank (Va.) 17 
Ann. Cas. 122. 

In all of the reported cases, this duty 
of diligence was imposed upon the de- 
positor by reason of the fact that his 
pass-book and canceled checks had 
actually been returned to him, so that 
notice of the forgeries was placed in his 
possession, and knowledge of them 
thereby made immediately accessible. 
The rationale of the rule is that, having 
been furnished with the means of knowl- 
edge, it is the depositor’s duty to know; 
and, knowing, he is under the further 
duty of informing the bank of what- 
ever he finds to be wrong. 

It is the contention of the defendant 
bank in the instant case, and the jury 
were so instructed by the trial judge, 
that when a depositor has called for a 
statement of his account, by leaving his 
pass-book with the bank, and it is 
balanced by the bank, and is ready for 
delivery to the depositor, along with 
the canceled checks charged by the 
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bank -against his account, it then be- 
comes the duty of the depositor to call 
for the book and the checks within a 
reasonable time, failing in which he is 
in the same position as to imputed 
knowledge of forgeries, and as to negli- 
gence with respect to their disclosure 
to the bank, as he would be in if he had 
actually received the book and the 
checks from the bank. The contention 
of the bank is, in short, that when the 
book and checks were thus prepared, 
pursuant to the depositor’s request, and 
placed at the bookkeeper’s window, 
where the depositor could get them upon 
demand, this was in law a constructive 
delivery to the depositor, with the same 
consequences in every respect as would 
have accompanied an actual delivery. 

No case in point, for or against this 
proposition has been cited by counsel, 
and, in view of our own unrewarded 
search for authority, we are inclined to 
accept the statement, made by counsel 
for appellant, that this case is one of 
first impression, at least in American 
courts. It is clear that a depositor is 
not required to anticipate errors or ir- 
regularities in his account, and particu- 
larly the payment by the bank of 
forged checks; and hence the law im- 
poses upon him no duty to initiate an 
inquiry with respect to such matters, 
and, in the absence of an agreement, 
express or implied, between him and the 
bank, he is not bound to ask for a 
statement of his account at any time, 
but may rely upon the bank’s observ- 
ance of all of its obligations in the 
premises. There was no such agree- 
ment here, and the question is whether 
merely leaving his pass-book to be 
balanced by the bank imposed upon 
plaintiff the duty of calling for the 
book, and the canceled checks custom- 
arily returned therewith, in a reasonable 
time, or, indeed, at any time, under the 
penalty of releasing the bank from 
liability for the repetition of errors al- 
ready committed. 

We are satisfied that the law, operat- 
ing upon the mere relation of the 
parties, imposed no such duty upon the 
depositor, and, so far as we are advised, 
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no court has ever so held. A statement 
of account, though prepared and ready 
for delivery, does not become a stated 
account, with legal consequences, until 
it is actually placed in the hands of 
the party to be charged, and, with 
knowledge of its purport, he has 
acquiesced in its correctness. Comer v. 
Way, 107 Ala. 300, 19 South. 966, 54 
Am. St. Rep. 93; 1 Corp. Jur. 679, 
section 250. Manifestly the balanced 
pass-book could not have become a 
stated account until after its reception 
by plaintiff on September 4, 1914. The 
theory upon which a depositor is re- 
quired to examine his balanced pass- 
book and his canceled checks within a 
reasonable time and with due care af- 
ter they are returned to him by the 
bank, and to report errors and irregu- 
larities, if any there be, with reason- 
able promptness to the bank, is that, if 
he fails to do so, the bank may rightly 
presume that previous payments of 
checks were properly made upon the 
authority of the depositor, and that 
they have his sanction and approval, 
and that, so presuming, the bank may 
be naturally induced to make similar 
payment of similarly forged or unau- 
thorized checks in the future. But 
where the pass-book and checks have 
not been actually returned to the de- 
positor and remain in the custody of 
the bank, the reason of the rule entirely 
fails, since there can be no presumption 
that the depositor has acquiesced in or 
approved an act or a course of dealing 
of which he has no actual notice or 
knowledge, and the bank cannot justly 
claim to have been misled by the con- 
duct of the depositor. 

The testimony of the officers of the 
bank shows that the bank had no sys- 
tem for the delivery of balanced pass- 
books to its local customers, other than 
at the bookkeeper’s window, upon the 
customer’s call in person or by agent. 
But it shows, also, that the bank had 
no rule, and never sought to enforce 
any, that its customers should call for 
their balanced pass-books and canceled 
checks at any time, except as their con- 
venience or fancy might suggest. So, 
very clearly, the plaintiff was under no 
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contractual duty, express or implied, 
or prescribed by any regular and well- 
known custom, to call for his book and 
vouchers at any particular time, or 
within any period of time that might 
be designated as reasonable, even if it 
were conceded that his breach of such 
an agreement could be visited with the 
consequences here insisted upon by the 
bank. 

No doubt the bank discharged its 
duty to the plaintiff by balancing his 
pass-book, and having it and_ the 
vouchers ready for delivery at the win- 
dow when called for. So far as the 
plaintiff’s right to have a statement of 
account is concerned, that was in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing custom, 
and if he failed to call for his book he 
could not complain of the failure of the 
bank to render him a statement. But 
that is not the question with which we 
have to do; and if the bank, for its 
own protection, desired to charge him 
with knowledge of its dealings with his 
account, and to have his assurance, ex- 
press or implied, that those dealings 
were authorized, and might be safely 
repeated in the future, it could and 
should have rendered the statement by 
actual delivery of the book and vouch- 
ers to the plaintiff. 

We are not insensible to the reasons 
so ably and persuasively presented by 
counsel for the bank in support of the 
contrary view; but, upon a very care- 
ful consideration of the question, we 
hold to our conclusion, as above set 
forth, as the sounder and better rule. 
It results that the trial court erred in 
the instruction given to the jury in this 
regard. 

It is suggested by counsel for the 
bank that the evidence fails to show 
that the bank was indebted to the plain- 
tiff in any amount at the time this suit 
was brought, and that, not being en- 
titled to recover in any event, the errors 
assigned were harmless. This sugges- 
tion is without merit, since it appears 
that the plaintiff’s balance on February 
24, 1917, was $6,898.20, and that he 
afterwards Ceposited sums amounting 
to $1,500. If all of this was repaid to 
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plaintiff, or paid out on his order, which 
does not appear, the burden was, of 
course, upon the bank to show it. 
Moreover, the payment of the forged 
checks by the bank may of itself sup- 
port the inference that the amounts so 
paid out were on deposit to the credit 
of the plaintiff. 

It is unnecessary to consider other 
questions that have been argued, since 
they probably will not be presented 
again. For the error pointed out, the 
judgment will be reversed, and the 
cause remanded for another trial. 

Reversed and remanded. 
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Action Against Bank for Fail- 
ure to Honor Check 


Spiegel v. Public National Bank of New 
York, New York Supreme Court. 184 
N. Y. Supp. 1. 


In an action against a bank to re- 
cover damages for the bank’s refusal 
to honor certain checks drawn on the 
bank by the plaintiff, the complaint 
alleged that the plaintiff had on de- 
posit a sum sufficient to pay the checks 
and that, by reason of the bank’s 
refusal to pay them, the plaintiff “had 
suffered in his business reputation” and 
that “his credit has been largely cur- 
tailed in that merchants with whom he 
deals refuse to sell him upon credit and 
advise him that any further shipments 
made to him would be on a cash basis 
only.” It was held that the complaint 
stated a good cause of action. 


OPINION 


GIEGERICH, J. A motion is made 
on behalf of the defendant to require 
the complaint to be made more definite 
and certain, by reducing the same to 
a single cause of action either on con- 
tract or in tort, or by separately stat- 
ing and numbering each cause of action. 

The complaint alleges that the plain- 
tiff was a depositor with the defendant, 
and had on deposit with it certain 
moneys and avails of checks and com- 
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mercial paper, which the defendant 
agreed at all times to hold for the plain- 
tiff’s credit, and to pay out by checks 
signed by the plaintiff when duly pre- 
sented, and that in the month of July, 
1920, the plaintiff drew certain checks 
upon the defendant, and that when the 
checks were presented the plaintiff had 
on deposit with the defendant an 
amount in excess of the amount of the 
said checks, but that, nevertheless, the 
defendant refused payment thereof, and 
returned said checks to the respective 
banks of the several payees, after hav- 
ing marked on the face thereof “Check 
returned short,’ and “Not sufficient 
funds.” It is also alleged that the 
plaintiff was and still is engaged in busi- 
ness, and has enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion for paying his bills, and had ob- 
tained a good rating and credit by rea- 
son thereof, but that because of the 
failure of the defendant to honor the 
checks drawn by the plaintiff the plain- 
tiff had suffered “in his business repu- 
tation, and his credit has been largely 
curtailed in that merchants with whom 
he deals refuse to sell him upon credit, 
and advise him that any further ship- 
ments made to him would be on a cash 
basis only.”” The theory on which the 
motion is made is that the complaint al- 
leges one cause of action in tort, to wit, 
libel, and another cause of action on 
contract, to wit, failure to pay checks 
as agreed. 

The plaintiff disclaims any attempt 
to set forth more than one cause of 
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action, and argues that the only cause 
of action set forth is one for breach of 
contract, with allegations of special 
damage flowing from the breach. I 
think this contention is correct. None 
of the characteristic allegations cus- 
tomary in setting forth an action for 
libel is found in this complaint. The 
facts that damage to the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness reputation is alleged, and that his 
credit has been curtailed, are no more 
than allegations of the special damages 
resulting from the defendant’s breach 
of contract, and under familiar rules of 
pleading it was necessary to allege such 
special damages. In Levine v. State 
Bank, 80 Misc. Rep. 524, 141 N. Y. 
Supp. 596, the Appellate Term held 
that, in an action to recover damages 
for a bank’s refusal to pay checks 
drawn upon it by the plaintiff on the 
ground of insufficient funds, it was er- 
ror to exclude evidence of the injury to 
the credit resulting from the defendant’s 
breach of contract. The case of Davis 
v. Standard National Bank, 50 App. 
Div. 210, 63 N. Y. Supp. 764, is in- 
structive in showing the form of plead- 
ing employed, where the plaintiff elected 
to recover damages for the nonpayment 
of his checks upon the theory of tort 
rather than upon the theory of con- 
tract. 

My conclusion is that the complaint 
states but a single cause of action upon 
contract, and that the motion should be 
denied, with $10 costs. Settle order on 
notice. 


at 





LEWIS E. PIERSON EDMUND D. HULBERT 
Chairman of the Board, Irving National Bank, President Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
New York of Chicago 
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Vice-President Bank of Rockville Center, Professor of Banking and Finance, 
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Results of Our Prize Contest 


AST January with the avowed 
§ purpose of encouraging the seri- 

ous study of some of our banking 
problems Tue Bankers Magazine of- 
fered $500 in prizes for the best arti- 
cles on a designated list of subjects. 
The decision of the judges has now been 
reached and the following contestants 
have been awarded prizes: 

First prize, Glenn G. Munn, Chase 
National Bank, New York; second 
prize, Ralph B. Blodgett, Harvey Blod- 
gett Company, St. Paul, Minn.; third 
prize, H. B. Grimm, St. Joseph Valley 
Bank, Elkhart, Ind.; fourth prize, Ray 
E. Bauder, Bauder-Baker, Chicago, Ill. 

The titles of the first four articles 
are as follows: First prize, “The Cul- 


tivation of a Healthy Esprit de Corps 
Among Bank Employees” ; second prize, 
“Banks as Man Developers”; third 
prize, “A Working Plan for the Estab- 
lishment and Operation of a New Busi- 


GLENN D. MUNN 
Winner of First Prize, Assistant Manager Personnel 
Department, Chase National Bank 


ness Department”; fourth prize, ‘“The 
Daily Balance—the Country Banker's 
Biggest Problems.” 

The following papers received hon- 
orable mention: “Developing the Use 
of Acceptances,” by Allan F. Wright, 
Fitchburg Bank and Trust Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; “Relations Between 
a Bank and Its Employees,” by Percival 
Sayward, Boston Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, Boston, Mass. ; “Re- 
lations Between a Bank and Its Em- 
ployees,’ by Howard E. Deily, Trades- 
men’s National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
“Banking Service,” by D. M. Williams, 
First National Bank, Utica, N. Y.; 
“Bank Cost Accounting,” by Frank E. 
Cobun, Transit Manager, Pittsburgh 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The For- 
eign Department of a Bank,” by Robert 
B. Menapace, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; “Bank Cost Accounting,” 


RALPH B. BLODGETT 


Winner of Second Prize, Connected with Harvey, 
Blodgett Company of St. Paul 
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H. B. GRIMM 


Winner of Third Prize, New Business Department, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana 


by George O. Bordwell, 552 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Cal.; “Trust 
Departments in National Banks,” by 
Charles E. Hammett, McArdle, Djorup 


New York; “Banking 
Costs” and “Banking Service,’ by 
Thomas C. Jefferies, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Im- 
proving Bank Service,” by A. Bridges, 
Bank of Jonesboro, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
“A Profitable Account,” by Alexander 
Wall, Robert Morris Club, Lansdowne, 
Pa.; “Attitudes and Ideals,” by N. F. 
Reich, St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, 
Ind.; “Relations Between a Bank and 
Its Employees,” by J. N. Higley, pub- 
licity manager, Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company. Youngstown, Ohio; 
“Reduction of Credit Department 
Costs,” by R. J. George, National City 
Bank of New York. 

Publication of the prize articles will 
begin in the December number. 

The announcement of the contest as 
published in the January, 1920, num- 


& McArdle, 


ber of THe BaNKers MAGAZINE was as 
follows: 


In order to stimulate the serious study and 
consideration of present-day banking prob- 
lems on the part of the younger bankers of 
the country THe Bankers Magazine is of- 
fering prizes to the amount of $500 for the 
best articles on any one of the list of sub- 
jects given below. 

The subjects selected are those with which 
‘ankers are vitally concerned. They are 
not theoretical, but eminently practical, the 
object being to obtain for publication in the 
Magazine material which will prove not only 
interesting but helpful and valuable to its 
readers. 

With this in mind, the papers will be 
judged not from the standpoint of their 
literary excellence alone, but from the orig- 
inality and adaptability of the ideas ex- 
pressed. In writing the papers it is expect- 
ed that the contestants will write from the 
viewpoint of the average sized bank and not 
confine themselves to the description of 
plans and methods which are applicable only 
to the big banks of our great cities. 

Contestants should avoid the vague gen- 
eralities and time-worn platitudes which 
too often appear in what is written on 
banking subjects. It should be remembered 
that what is wanted is not high-sounding 
phrases, but concrete facts and ideas. Criti- 
cism, if made, should be constructive and 
not destructive. It is of no value to tear 
down existing methods unless better ones 
are suggested in their place. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE PRIZE PAPERS 


1. Banking Practice. The description of 
any plan or method of banking practice, 
applicable to the average sized bank, which 
will serve to cut down costs, save time and 
increase efficiency. Papers will be judged 
by the originality of the idea and its ap- 
plicability to the needs of the average bank. 

2. Banking Service. The description of 
a plan or idea which will help a bank to 
give better service to its customers and 
increase good-will. This covers a wide range 
of subjects and methods, papers being 
judged by their originality and adaptability. 

3. The Foreign Department of a Bank. 
A discussion of such topics as the follow- 
ing: The foreign department as an aid to 
developing trade; principles and methods of 
foreign exchange; personnel and other equip- 
ment of the foreign department; special 
records and forms required; promoting the 
foreign department; methods of conducting 
business; relations with foreign branches and 
affiliations. 

1. Bank Cost Accounting. The following 
are suggested topics: How to determine 
the various costs entering into the business 
of a bank; the determination of the profit 
on accounts; distribution of the bank’s ap- 
propriation to various departments and ex- 
penses; forms and records to be used. 
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5. Trust Department for a National 
Bank. A practical paper showing the pos- 
sibilities of such a department in a national 
bank, and describing the steps necessary for 
its organization and operation. 

6. Developing the Use of Acceptances. 
A discussion of such topics as the follow- 
ing: Utility of the acceptance to manufac- 
turers and merchants; how the acceptance 
fosters better business methods; books and 
forms necessary in handling acceptances; 
means of popularizing the acceptance. 

7. Relations with the Federal Reserve 
Bank. A discussion of such topics as the 
following: Dealings between member banks 
and the Federal Reserve Banks; changes in 
banking relations wrought by the Federal 
Reserve System; how non-member banks are 
affected; check collections under the new 
system. 

8. Relations Between a Bank and Its 
Employees. A discussion of plans for the 
promotion of friendly relations between the 
various members of the bank’s staff, for the 
cultivation of a spirit of coéperation and 
good will and for the maintenance of a 
spirit of loyalty to the Bank as an institu- 
tion. This subject also includes profit shar- 
ing in all its phases. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


This contest is open to anyone, whether 
a subscriber to THe Bankers Macazine or 
not. 

Papers may be on any one of the topics 
mentioned. 

Papers should not exceed 5000 words. 
They may be shorter, provided that the sub- 
ject is thoroughly covered. Plans should 
be expressed clearly and concisely and with- 
out the use of unnecessary words. 

All papers should be typewritten. 

They should be mailed addressed to the 
Contest Editor, Tue Bankers Macazine, 
253 Broadway, New York, not later than 
May 1, 1920. 

Papers should be signed by a nom de 
plume and be accompanied by the name and 
banking or business connection of the writer 
on a separate sheet from the article. The 
name of the writer should not appear on 
the article itself, as it will not be known 
to the judges until after the awarding of 
the prizes. 

Tue Banxers Macazine reserves the ex- 
clusive right to the publication of all articles 
submitted, it being understood that all arti- 
cles accepted for publication will be paid 
for whether they win a prize or not. 


THE PRIZES 


a. errr $200 

For the second best paper 

For the third best paper 

For the fourth best paper 

For each article accepted for pub- 
cation, but not awarded a prize. 25 


RAY E. BAUDER 
Winner of Fourth Prize, President Bauder-Baker, 
Chicago 


THE JUDGES 

These gentlemen will act as a board of 
judges and the prizes will be awarded in 
accordance with their decisions: 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board, 
Irving National Bank, New York. 

E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company, Chicago. 

O. M. W. Sprague, professor of banking 
and finance, Harvard University; member 
board of regents, American Institute of 
Banking. 

William H. Kniffin, Jr., author of “The 
Practical Work of a Bank,’ “The Savings 
Bank and Its Practical Work,” “Commer- 
cial Paper,” etc., and vice-president of the 
Bank of. Rockville Center, New York. 

Elmer H. Youngman, editor, Ture Banx- 
ERS MAGAZINE. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 

For any further information with regard 
to this contest, inquiries should be directed 
to the Contest Editor, Tur Bankers Maca- 
zine, 253 Broadway, New York. 

Glenn G. Munn, winner of the first 
prize, is assistant manager of the per- 
sonnel department of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. He graduated in 
1914 from the University of Michigan 
and in 1915 received an A. M. degree 
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from the same institution. In 1915-1916 
he was an instructor in economics and 
sociology at Mount Holyoke College. 
The next year he was an instructor in 
accounting at the University of Chicago 
and in 1917-1918 he was an instructor 
of economics and accounting at New 
York University. During the War he 
was cost inspector in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Force, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. He was dis- 
charged from the Navy in January, 
1919, and in September of the same 
year entered the Chase National Bank 
as assistant manager of the personnel 
department. Here his duties consist 
mainly of the administration of the edu- 
cational work of the bank and the teach- 
ing of classes of employees. Mr. Munn, 
therefore, writes with special knowledge 
on the subject of bank personnel. 
Ralph B. Blodgett, winner of the sec- 
ond prize, was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
in 1895. He attended grammar and 
high school in St. Paul and studied 
agriculture for three years at Wisconsin 
University. During the War he served 


a year in the Navy and held the com- 


mission of ensign. He studied advertis- 
ing and banking at Columbia for a year 
after the War and is now a member of 
the writing staff of the Harvey Blodgett 
‘Company at St. Paul. 

H. B. Grimm, winner of the third 
prize, began his banking career with the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. After serving in this bank 
for six years and receiving a splendid 
background of knowledge of banking 
problems, Mr. Grimm went into adver- 
tising work and became connected with 
a firm which specialized in the produc- 
tion of high grade advertising publicity 
for trust companies. He was later as- 
sociated with Francis R. Morison of 
Cleveland, financial advertising coun- 
sellor, in which connection he spent sev- 
eral years visiting banks in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. The ex- 
perience which he acquired in this way 
was invaluable to him as he came to 
know and appreciate the new business 
problems of banks of all kinds and sizes. 
In order to be relieved of the strain of 
constant travel he came to the St. Joseph 
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Valley Bank of Elkhart, Ind., where he 
was given full sway in organizing and 
developing a new business department 
which is considered one of the most effi- 
cient in any country bank in the United 
States. Mr. Grimm, therefore, writes 
with special authority on the subject of 
new business departments for average 
sized’ banks. 

Ray E. Bauder, winner of the fourth 
prize, is president of Bauder-Baker, Chi- 
cago. He has had fifteen years of bank- 
ing experience, starting in 1905 when 
his first connection was with the Galeton 
Banking Company, Galeton, Pa. Since 
then he has been connected with the Peo- 
ples National Bank of Westfield, N. J., 
the First National Bank of Taylorville, 
Ill., and the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago. After establishing a reputation 
for business-getting ability with the two 
first mentioned banks, he was asked to go 
to Chicago to organize and take charge 
of the new business department of the 
National City Bank of Chicago. This 
position he resigned on January 1 last 
in order to enter business for himself. 
Although his specialty is bank publicity 
Mr. Bauder has always taken a keen 
interest in the administrative problems 
of banks. The daily and cash balance 
systems which form the basis of his arti- 
cle are examples of his ability to ap- 
preciate the technical problems of banks. 
One of Mr. Bauder’s hobbies is finger 
print identification, on which subject he 
is recognized as an authority. 


HOW THE PAPERS WERE JUDGED 


In rating the papers the judges were 
not acquainted with either the names or 
the business connections of the contes- 
tants. Each paper was, therefore, 
judged on its own merit regardless of 
the name or experience of the writer. 
The papers were ranked according to 
the total ratings of all of the judges, 
the paper that received the best total 
rating being awarded first prize, and 
so on. 

PUBLICATION OF PAPERS 

The publication of the papers will 
start with the December number of THE 
Bankers MaGazine and will continue 
throughout the coming year. 
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Free Advertising That Builds Bank Business 
By RALPH P. ANDERSON 
Advertising Manager Sacramento Bank 


THERE ARE many hundreds 
of banks, spending thousands 
of dollars for paid advertis- 
ing, that do not take advantage 
of the even more valuable forms 
of what I call “free advertis- 
ing.” And yet this free ad- 
vertising can do a great deal 
by bringing in new customers, 
making better friends of pres- 
ent customers, and helping a 
bank generally. 

First of all, let me say that 
Ido not mean “free write-ups” 
or free publicity as we general- 
ly use the phrase. In fact, I 
am emphatically against the 
policy of trying to get free of 
charge space which should be 
paid for. The newspapers are, 
at last, putting their veto on 
free publicity, and it is a wise 
and commendable move, for the 
stuff pays neither the firm get- 
ting the publicity, the reader, 
nor the publisher. If a bank 
has something to say, it ought 
to come out and say it in two- 
fisted, paid-for space, and not 
attempt to browbeat newspap- 
ers into printing it free. Bank- 
ers should look with suspicion 
on publications which offer a 
certain amount of free space in 
order to get an advertising con- 
tract. Such publications, if 
they carry the policy to any 
great extent, usually lack 
reader interest, for readers get 
tired of being fed advertising in 
the disguise of news. A pub- 
lication which offers free pub- 
licity space is likely to be as 
lax and unbusinesslike with its 
tireulation statement and in 
other ways. 

Courtesy, cheerfulness, and 
Prompt service are better ad- 
vertisements for a bank than a 
full-page, flowery-worded ad- 


vertisement with a beautiful il- 
lustration and attractive lay- 
out. 

You and I have both had the 
experience of reading an adver- 
tisement that was so sincere and 
convincing that we could not 
doubt that the service it prom- 
ised would be ideal. We'll say, 
for example, that it was a gro- 
cery store advertisement. Fair 
prices and courteous, prompt 
service are promised by the ad- 
vertisement. That, combined 
with its promise of prompt de- 
liveries and money back if not 
satisfied, makes us decide that 
it’s just the store we’ve been 
looking for. 


So we go to the store. As we 


walk in, a small boy comes out 
of the door wheeling a truck 
loaded with a sack of potatoes, 
narrowly missing our shins. We 
stand and wait, and wait some 
more while the clerk waits on 
several people who came in 
after we did. Finally, the clerk 
waits on us. “Whaddayu 
want?” he demands, with an 
impatient gesture and heaving 
a deep sigh. We timidly ask 
the price of a sack of potatoes. 
“Six dollars!” he snaps at us. 
We can get them for four dol- 
lars any place else, so, mutter- 
ing some sort of excuse and 
braving his awful anger, we 
leave. 

We decide that, after all, that 
advertisement was not a good 
one. It claimed things that ac- 
tual conditions did not justify. 


(Continued on page 735) 
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parents 

this store?” 
the question asked four hun- 
dred school children by a 
merchant in a city of 20,000. 
Three prizes were offered 
and answers were not to ex- 
ceed 200 words in length. 
Three teachers acted as 
judges and the winning an- 
swers were framed and dis- 
played in the windows of the 
store. Not a bad idea for a 
bank, perhaps. 


Souvenir advertising is all 
right as supplementary to 
other advertising. It has 
two special advantages—it 
brings people to the bank 
and enables the bank people 
to meet them, and it gives 
an opportunity to build up 
a mailing list of prospective 
depositors. 


& 


Tue Fact that channels of 
information not readily ac- 
cessible to the public are 
available to banks makes it 
possible for them to adver- 
tise that every proposition 
can be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and that customers 
are invited to participate in 
this service—which is theirs 
without cost or obligation. 


& 


A BANK’s officers should al- 
ways be glad to advise with 


customers in regard to in- 
vestments and __ business 
propositions of any kind be- 
cause a bank’s prosperity is 
dependent upon the prosper- 
ity of the community in 
general and of its own 
patrons in particular. En- 
terprises and ventures which 
drain a community of its sur- 
plus funds without yielding 
a commensurate return are a 
positive detriment to the 
welfare of legitimate and 
established business. 


& 


UnNpDER THE heading “A Slo- 
gan for Booksellers,’ A. 
Edward Newton discussed 
advertising in an interesting 
wav in the September issue 
of “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
While it has to do with the 
advertising of books, prim- 
arilvy, it contains a lot of 
sensible points of interest to 
bank advertisers. We com- 
mend it to your attention. 


& 


STREET caR advertising is 
essentially “reminder adver- 
tising” and for that reason 
seems to be particularly ap- 
propriate for safe deposit 
business and savings, though 
we also think it is good for 
trust and investment busi- 
ness as supplementary to 
other advertising. 


& 


AFTER INSPECTING a manu- 
facturer’s plant a_ visitor 
said: ‘You certainly have 
accumulated great assets 
here.” “I am sorry,” said 
the manufacturer that I can- 
not show you my greatest 
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asset. It is the good wil] 
my advertising has brought. 
My factory could burn down 
tomorrow, and I could re- 
build in time, but if I lost 
my good will this business 
would be done for. 

Does that incident point 
any moral to you, Mr. 


Banker? 
Or] 


Ir 1s estimated that eighty- 
four per cent. of the business 
failures in the United States 
are among concerns which 
do not advertise. So many 
factors go to make up the 
success of any business that 
it is impossible to say how 
much advertising is respon- 
sible for, and how much must 
be attributed to other causes, 
but let’s give advertising the 
benefit of the doubt as a 
life-saver for business. 


o 


A warGe Chicago bank re- 
funds to any employee who 
satisfactorily completes an 
educational course or courses 
the fee for each course, 
when not in excess of $15. 
When the fee is over fifteen 
dollars the bank will pay 
that much and half of the 
amount over fifteen dollars. 
This shows what a success- 
ful bank thinks of trained 
employees. 
& 


“THE FULLY-EDUCATED MAN Can 
think impersonally, being led 
by naked facts, regardless of 
the consequences to his own 
comfort or self-esteem. While 
the half-educated man lets his 
passions and desires, beliefs 
and prejudices direct the all- 
important processes of his 
thought.” — Prof. Thorndike. 
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Free Advertising that Builds 
Bank Business 


(Continued from page 733) 


Apparently the advertising man 
was the only one who realized 
the value of courtesy. 

A state of affairs similar to 
that existing in the grocery 
store mentioned is often found 
in banks. Very often a bank 
advertises its service more than 
it does anything else, whether or 
not it actually renders service 
as good or better than that of- 
fered by other banks. The rea- 
son for this is evident—banks 
do not have the tangible articles 
to offer that a department store, 
for example, has. Consequent- 
ly, the advertising man resorts 
to advertising courtesy, prompt 
and good service and other less 
tangible things. The result is 
that the prospect is disappoint- 
ed when he enters the bank, 
waits in a line five minutes, only 
to be told by a disagreeable 
teller that he should have 
waited in some other line. He 
fails to see any of the “friendly 
feeling,” “prompt service” and 
“understanding of your needs” 
that the advertisement told 
about. The money that banks 
spend in advertising service 
might better be spent in train- 
ing the employees to really give 
good service. 

I know that good service is 
the best advertising! And it 
doesn’t cost a cent more than 
poor service! This is not 
theorizing, for this bank con- 
ducted a test which proved be- 
yond doubt that we get more 
business through giving good 
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service than in any other way. 
The method was simple. We 
asked each new depositor why 
he chose our bank in preference 
to the other financial institu- 
tions of this city. During a 
period of four months we asked 
624 people. Only two people 
said that they didn’t have any 
reason, which proves that peo- 
ple don’t patronize a bank be- 
cause it happens to be the first 
one they come to and that they 
don’t “just happen” to enter a 
certain bank. A total of 233 
said that the bank had been 
recommended to them by a de- 
positor or friend. So isn’t it 
worth while to give John Smith 
good service, even though his 
account amounts to only three 
dollars, when you consider that 
a good word from him may 
bring you the accounts of Tom 
Brown, Jack Jones, and per- 
haps even others? The right 
kind of service can make every 
depositor a new business solici- 
tor for your bank! An addi- 
tional 68 said that they opened 
their accounts because a rela- 
tive banked with us. This num- 
ber should naturally be included 
in the 233, as the relative must 
have liked our service or he 
wouldn’t have recommended it. 
This brings the number up to 
301. In addition, 88 said that 
they had had “previous busi- 
ness dealings” with us and liked 
our service, 6 had cashed checks 
here before, 12 had had ac- 
counts with us years before, 2 
became acquainted with us 
when they took out Liberty 
Bonds, 7 had had dealings with 
some other department, 2 sim- 











In each case the illustraticn helps to bring home the idea involved 


ply “liked our service,” one met 
a farmer on the train on the 
way to Sacramento and the 
farmer recommended us. These 
reasons, and five miscellaneous 
“service” reasons, bring the to- 
tal up to 425, or almost three- 
fourths of the grand total. I 
think that this proves my as- 
sertion that good service is the 
best advertising, although it 
doesn’t cost a cent. 

Many things go to make up 
good service. A willingness to 
be accommodating in such mat- 
ters as making change, where 
there is no immediate profit to 
the bank, is one of them. Smil- 
ing is another. I wish every 
bank. employee realized the 
cash value of a smile! You 
know what a difference a smile 
makes in a store, or a restau- 
rant, or a bank or any place 
else. You know that it makes 
you feel that you want to pat- 
ronize that place again. But 
do you practice it in your own 
work? Do you greet your cus- 
tomers with a smile? 

I know of a bank that has a 
negative advertisement right in- 
side its own building. That ad- 
vertisement is a swinging gate 
which guards the entrance to 
the officers’ quarters. The 
trouble with that gate is that 
it’s hard to open. I’ve seen 
many customers go up to the 
gate and give it a push. The 
push doesn’t open it, so he feels 
for the catch. He gives it a lit- 
tle jerk but the gate doesn’t 
open. He leans over and tugs 
at the little catch. Meanwhile, 
his face is getting red and he 
feels that everyone in the bank 
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is inwardly laughing at him. 
Finally, after he does get it 
open, after perhaps a full min- 
ute, he isn’t in a_ particular 
good humor. He doesn’t feel 
very enthusiastic over that par- 
ticular bank. Another poor ad- 
vertisement in that same bank 
is the narrow space at the bot- 
tom of the barred windows in 
front of the tellers. I’ve seen 
many people squeeze their fin- 
gers in trying to poke some 
money on their pass book 
through the little slit. Such 
things may seem unimportant, 
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| you had bought certain things last 
month, they would have cost you more 
than they do today. 


Right now—in this reconstruction period — 
A dollar in the bank is worth more than a 


dollar in your pocket because it will buy 
much more when you spend it later on. 


Deposits in thrift accounts made up 
to the 10th of October will draw in- 
terest from the first of October. 
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but they go to make up the 
general impression the customer 
receives. 

So many things might well be 
included in the term, “free ad- 
vertising that brings new busi- 
ness” that I shall not attempt 
to enumerate them. I will men- 
tion a few in addition to those 
given above. Scratchy pens 
are poor advertising. Good 
blotters on every desk are good 
advertising. Signs which indi- 
cate plainly exactly what win- 
dow the customer should go to 
are good advertising. (And 
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A good thrift message by a Buffalo trust company. The appeal is logical 
and gives a definite motive for saving 


have you ever thought that 
signs which say merely “Re- 
ceiving” and “Paying” are con- 
fusing, as many people don't 
know whether they are written 
from the customers’ or the 
tellers’ viewpoint. A_ person 
going in to add something to his 
account might naturally go to 
the “Paying” window, because 
he thinks of the operation as 
“paying.” “Deposit here” im- 
mediately below “Receiving” 
and “Withdraw here” below 
“Paying” would obviate the dif- 
ficulty.) 

But look around your own 
bank. Do you see any oppor- 
tunities for free advertising? 

Letterheads, envelopes, and 
checks, as well as_ statements 
and other forms, offer opportu- 
nities for free advertising that 
doesn’t increase their cost. 
Speaking of letterheads, re- 
minds me that an undeciphera- 
ble signature, such as are par- 
ticularly common among bank- 
ers, is mighty poor advertising. 
If you haven’t learned to write 
your name so that it can be 
read, have your stenographer 
typewrite below your signature. 


& 


“OUR CUSTOMERS AND 
OURSELVES” 


SoMETHING NEw in the way of 
impressing customers with what 
their bank means to them has 
been produced by the National 
Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of the City of New- 
ark, N. J. Briefly, it consists 
of an illustrated campaign of 
eleven advertisements showing 
the various services of the bank, 
each with the caption “Our Cus- 
tomers and Ourselves” and run- 
ning over a series of eleven 
weeks in the various newspapers 
in Newark. 

The unusual part of this cam- 
paign is the fact that the cus- 
tomers were “let in” on the plan 
of the bank. After the adver- 
tisements were prepared they 
were produced in booklet form 
and thousands of copies distrib- 
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uted to customers and prospec- 
tive customers. Each booklet 
was accompanied by a personal 
letter from Charles L. Farrell, 
president of the bank, explain- 
ing that inasmuch as few per- 
sons really understood how 
close a customer is to the bank, 
he took this method of showing 
how much the bank and its cus- 
tomers had in common. The 
booklets were sent out a week 
prior to the appearance of the 
first advertisement so that it 
was a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for each one who had a 
booklet to follow the advertising 
as it appeared in the various 
newspapers. Although the en- 
tire campaign has not yet run, 
there is already ample evidence 
that by the method of taking 
the customer into the bank’s 
confidence, the National New- 
ark and Essex Banking Com- 
pany has scored a signal ad- 
vertising achievement. 

The idea for this campaign 
was conceived by A. C. Livings- 
ton, vice-president and _ trust 
officer, and was executed by 
Medley Scovil, Inc., of New 
York, advertising agents of the 
bank. Points on banking serv- 
ice were produced in such a 
simple language that the cus- 
tomer was bound to under- 
stand. The keynote of public 
service is introduced in the first 
advertisement, the first para- 
graph of which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The feeling of friendliness 
between our customers and our- 
selves is so strong, and the 
spirit of co-operation is so evi- 
dent, that we feel that our cus- 
tomers in helping this institu- 
tion attain its enviable position 
as the largest bank in the State 
of New Jersey are doing a great 
work for the City of Newark.” 

Then a tabular statement 
shows the great percentage of 
concerns in Newark having ac- 
counts with the bank. The com- 
mon interest is shown by these 
paragraphs: 

“We have always considered 
our customers as a part of our 
Institutions and as such en- 
titled to every service possible 
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Bank Advertising 











Frank Moore Studio, Cleveland 


I. WEBSTER BAKER 


| ee banks or trust companies in the country have 

in recent years produced more original or distinc- 
tive advertising than the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This success was not an 
accident, but a logical result—for its publicity manager 
is I. Webster Baker, a young man of ideas backed by 
indefatigable energy, now well-known to the financial 
advertising fraternity. Mr. Baker came to the Guardian 
a few years ago inexperienced in advertising; but hav- 
ing won distinction as educator, writer and public 
speaker, and having travelled in nearly every foreign 
country, he brought to the profession a rare combination 
of fundamental qualifications. 

Mr. Baker is credited with having introduced the 
hand-painted colored poster to bank advertising. He 
argues, “the beauty of them arrests attention; and the 
picture of the message makes the idea linger—the en- 
semble gets the message to Garcia.” His idea has spread 
everywhere and he is now often referred to as the 
“poster king.” Mr. Baker originated a novel advertis- 
ing service for the Guardian’s country correspondents. 
They were provided with a suitable loose-leaf binder 
and each month there is printed and released to them 
a reproduction of the bank’s posters and general 
advertising for the previous period. Profitable business 
has followed this service. Mr. Baker has personally 
written all of this bank’s trust department brochures 
and booklets. Many are the ideas which he has trans- 
lated into practical business-getting propositions. 











A Bank That KnowSuemu; 


the World’s Markets 


The Union Bank of Canada is in a posi- 
tion to offer American exporters advice 
which is based upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of world conditions. 






O 


It is closely in touch with the financial 
markets of the world through the actual 
operations of its own Foreign Exchange 
Department in London, New York, Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Vancouver, and has 
close trading arrangements with banks 
in Paris and Antwerp. 

“A Canadian Bank for Canadian Business.” 
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Good, because of its typographical balance and artistic lay-out 


consistent with good banking.” 

“We are proud of the custom- 
ers who transact their banking 
and trust business with us, and 
find that our customers are 
equally proud of having their 
accounts with us, the oldest and 
largest bank in the State of 
New Jersey.” 

Policies of the bank are clear- 
ly defined by such _ verile 
phrases as the following: 


“It is our policy never to 
increase our business at the 
expense of having customers 
who lack moral responsibil- 
ty. 


“We pride ourselves on the 
personal attention given our 
customers’ business by our of- 
ficers and employees.” 

“We feel that our customers 
in helping to make the largest 
bank in the State larger are 
doing a great work not only 
for the City of Newark but 
for the State of New Jersey.” 

“Every transaction which 
{fs cleared through this bank 
and every check drawn on 


this institution helps to ad- 
vertise the City of Newark.” 
“We have never carried on 
our business with a view to 
making a profit on each in- 
dividual transaction.” 


DOES FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING IN MAGAZINES 
PAY? 


Tue Mercantite Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis recently sent 
a questionnaire to leading in- 
vestment banking houses. Its 
Mortgage and Bond Depart- 
ment officers were uncertain 
whether their magazine adver- 
tising was a profitable invest- 
ment or not. Acting upon the 
advice of John Ring, Jr., of St. 
Louis, they decided upon a sur- 
vey among those bankers who 
have been consistent users of 
magazine advertising. 

Fourteen investment houses 
answered their questionnaire. 
Some have been using magazine 
advertising for from five to 
twenty years. 

Eleven of these fourteen 
houses said national advertising 
pays. One, which has used mag- 
azine advertising in its sales 
work for more than ten years, 
added that “it is highly pro- 
ductive.” Another, with six 





years’ experience, said maga- 
zine advertising had made it 
“nationally known” and brought 
it “many inquiries” and “many 
new customers.” All these four- 
teen advertisers realize the two- 
fold purpose of magazine ad- 
vertising: (1) to make them 
nationally known; and (2) to 
add new customers to their lists, 
And they know that to be effec- 
tive such advertising must be 
continuous. 

On that basis, financial adver- 
tising in magazines of the right 
character pays and pays well. 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVER- 
TISING 


“A Sure Income from Invest- 
ments” is the title of a little 
pamphlet recently issued by the 
Commercial Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Toledo. It 
describes the advantages of a 
Livine Trust. 


To THe wist of bank house or- 
gans must be added The Secu- 
rity Magazine, which is edited 
and distributed by the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Yuma, 
Arizona. The initial number 
carries the announcement that 
for a trial period at least the 
publicity efforts of the bank 
will be confined to the distribu- 
tion of this magazine in “or- 
der to bring to the attention of 
all the ideals of our institution 
and the ways in which we may 
best serve you.” 


A statement folder recently 
distributed by the First Nation- 
al Bank of Pittsburgh contained 
the following message to 
women: 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE WOMEN 

The First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh congratulates the 
women on the prospect of voting 
at the coming election. It be- 
lieves in equal suffrage and 
banking rights for women 4s 
well as men. This institution 
has always been a favorite bank 
with the women of Pittsburgh, 
and takes pleasure in expressing 
appreciation of their patronage. 

‘Women are the conservers and 
distributors of 90 per cent. of 
the nation’s income. They are 
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Our Customers 
and Ourselves 


Ete feeling of friendliness between our 
customers and ourselves is so strong, 
and the spirit of co-operation is so evident, 
that we feel that our customers in helping 
this institution attain its enviable position 
as the largest bank in the State of New 
Jersey are doing a great work for the City 
of Newark. 

It is therefore our intention to publish 
once a week for ten weeks in Newark news- 
papers a short article reciting some interest- 
ing data, and the reason why such a spirit 
exists. 


The articles will be numbered and will ap- 
ptar under the caption “Our Customers 
and Ourselves.” 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


New Jersey's Oldest and Largest Bank 
Esabished 18g 


Sime ee is a rather hackneyed term at the present 
time but we use it for lack of a better expression. 

whole institution is built around serving the 
pas It is interesting to note in this connection 
that 70% of our business consists of rendering service 
to customers. The other 30% consists in loaning 
money to customers, selling foreign exchange, letters 
of credit, travelers’ checks, etc ¢ business of our 
Trust and Safe Deposit Departments is 100% service. 
With these figures before us it is _ natural that we 


should use every effort to | the service which 
we render to the highest state of efficiency 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


New Jersey's Oldest and Largest Bank 
Exuablethed ifog 









“ 
Wis of the customers who transact 
heir Fo and trust business with us, and 
find that our customers are equally epee of having 
their accounts-with us, the oldest and largest bank 
in the State of New Jersey. 
If, however, the service which we render in our vari- 
ous departmenss of banking, trust, foreign exchange 
and safe deposit did not meet their needs, then 
business would go elsewhere. 
We are keenly alive to this, and efficient service to 
our customers is one of our foremost thoughts, with 
the result that our business is constantly increasing. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


New Jersey's Oldest and Largest Bank 
Enablushed 1804 























Three of a series of ten advertisements of this bank all headed ‘“‘Our Customers and Ourselves” 


the actual producers of a large 
part of the nation’s wealth. 

We shall continue to serve 
our women patrons in our usual 
efficient manner, and shall be 
pleased to give experienced 
financial counsel to those who 
wish to avail themselves of this 
privilege. 

Among the features of service 
offered in the Women’s Depart- 
ment are included a reception 
room, spemial telers’ widows, 
telephone and a statement sys- 
tem rendered monthly. House- 
hold checking accounts and sav- 
ings accounts are welcomed. 


Tue Ocroser issue of The Am- 
forbacor, the house organ of the 
American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, is issued in a new and 
enlarged size. The October 
number is No. 1 of the second 
volume. Besides items of inter- 
est to the bank it contains an 
article on the credit department 
by Charles A. Richards. 


Tue Unrrep States Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System, takes advantage of the 
prestige which such member- 
ship gives in the following ad- 
vertisement: 


The quality of the banking 


Support you receive is of prime 
importance. If your bank is to 
Serve you well, it must itself 
have—as this bank has—the 
facilities of the greatest banking 
organization in the world—the 


Federal Reserve System. 
The Strength of All is the 
Strength of Each 
The two billion dollars of cash 
the Federal Reserve 


Teserve of 


See article on page 736 


System gives strength and reserve 
power to its members. 

The reserves of the nine thou- 
sand four hundred banks who 
are members combine to form 
the reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Tue nore of human interest is 
predominant in the following 
advertisement recently used by 
the Seaboard National Bank of 
Norfolk, Va.: 


“T called on Helen and Charlie 
in their new home last night 
and my dear, it is a dream. 
The cutest home I ever saw; a 
real love _ nest. Helen and 
Charlie seemed so happy to be 
at last settled in their own place 
with no more visions of weary 
house-hunting every moving day. 
But the thing that puzzled me 
was how did they do it for I 
knew Charlie made no more if 
as much as Alfred. Helen con- 
fided in me that two years ago 
she and Charlie decided to save 
for the day when they could 
make the needed first payment 
on their home, balance like rent. 
And they stuck at it until they 
had the money. I shall certain- 
ly talk seriously to Alfred to- 
night and see if we too, can’t 
begin to save.” 

You married people, haven’t 
you such an ideal to gratify? 
Doesn’t the prespect of a home 
of your own appeal to you? 
Why don’t you start saving at 
this friendly bank? 

Drop in some day and let us 
open up a joint account for the 
two of you. No red tape, but a 
friendly greeting, your signa- 
tures and whatever amount you 
wish to start with. 

Remember we'll be glad to see 
you! 


“A Correce Education for Your 
Child at Two Dollars a Week” 
is the title of a recent booklet 


circulated by the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Va. 
The booklet describes a plan for 
establishing a fund by small 
weekly investments sufficient to 
pay for the education of a child. 
It should have a strong appeal 
to parents of small children. 


A pve tuxe booklet entitled “The 
Doorway” has been recently is- 
sued by the National Park 
Bank of New York. It is il- 
lustrated in four colors, the 
frontispiece being by Jules 
Guerin and the water colors at 
the head of each chapter by 
Thomas Fogarty. The booklet 
is a new idea in that it presents 
the facilities of the bank in a 
similar manner to that of a 
catalogue used by a merchant 
to display the goods that he has 
to sell. It describes the serv- 
ices rendered by the following 
departments: Domestic com- 
mercial banking; banks and 
bankers; credit; foreign; for- 
eign trade; trust; Park Union 
Foreign Banking Corporation; 
safe deposit vaults; documen- 
tary export credit; correspond- 
ence; business development and 
publicity; service. 


Aw “ExpLaInep” financial state- 
ment is used by the National 
Bank of Commerce, Farmers 
Loan and Trust Co. and asso- 
ciated banks of Sioux City, 
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lowa, and these good 
graphs appear on it: 


para- 


“We are preparing our state- 
ments that they may be easily 
understood by those who do not 
always understand the usual 
bank statement, showing they 
owe as much on one side as they 
own on the other side. 


“You will notice, we have in 
cash and Government’ bonds 
more than $3,500,000 in reserve 


for new business. 

“We have from our own re- 
sources taken good care of the 
legitimate banking business of 
our good customers, and hope to 
always remain in condition to 
do so. 

“Each year has shown a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume 
of our business, and in our 
capital and surplus.”’ 


Facts Cleveland 
historically and industrially are 
given effective presentation in 
a series of window cards by the 
First National Bank of Cleve- 
land. The crowds about the 
bank’s window are greater than 
those in front of some of the 
merchants near by, even those 
selling jewelry and wearing ap- 
parel. The same thing is true 
even in New York City. The 
American Savings Bank on 
Forty-second Street has a thrift 
poster that attracts a lot of at- 
tention even at the gates of the 
Great White Way of spenders. 


CON CERNING 


Some or THe larger financial in- 
stitutions are continually issuing 
booklets, pamphlets and letters 
on economic and business sub- 
jects. These are an important 
factor in popular education. A 
vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York is 
of the opinion that this is really 
a public duty. He says: 


“So I believe that it is not 
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tained some “boiler plate” and 
local advertising but also some 
very good bank material, in- 
cluding this little screed on the 
care of Liberty Bonds: 


In spite of the numerous 
warnings, some people still keep 
their Liberty Bonds in their 
homes, offices or stores, thereby 
inviting loss through fire or 
theft. : 

One can scarcely pick up a 
daily paper without seeing some 
reference to the loss of bonds. 
Some are stolen; some are burn- 
ed when fire consumes. the 
building in which they are kept; 
and some are misplaced. 

There is no reason for these 
losses, except carelessness. 

The Bank of New Richmond 
will care for coupon Liberty 
Bonds absolutely free of charge. 
And in addition they agree to 
clip all the coupons promptly as 
they mature and credit them to 
your Savings account, where 
they will draw interest at the 
rate of 4% annually. 

All bonds left with the bank 


are kept in a fire-proof and 
burglar proof vault, and are 
fully insured against theft. The 


bank pays for this insurance and 
charges you nothing for it. 
This is one of the many services 
which the Bank of New Rich- 
mond gives its customers free 
of charge. Anyone may avail 
himself of it, whether he is a 
depositor of the bank at present, 
or not. 

If you have not deposited your 
Liberty Bonds in this Bond Sav- 
ings Department, bring them in 
as soon as possible and put them 
where they are absolutely safe 
from loss. 








POLITENESS AS AN AD 
VERTISEMENT 
FRraMeD 1n bronze and hung 0 
the wall of the Harriman Na 
tional Bank at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City, is this 

quotation: 

“Politeness is the exhibition in 
manners of speech of a consid- 
erable regard for others. Polite- 
ness costs nothing, but it igs 
worth a great deal; it is a valu- 
able business asset in dealing 
with the public. Politeness is 
the distinguishing mark of man- 
ners and good breeding.” ... 

This is not a bad motto for a 
good bank, and there are many 
worse advertisements than this. 
One particularly good point 
about it is the reflex influence 
on the workers in the institution 
themselves. They feel on their 
mettle and become imbued with 
the spirit of “noblisse oblige,” 
rank imposes obligation. 


& 


“Histories make men _ wise; 
poets witty; the mathematics 
subtle; natural philosophy 
deep; morals grave; logic and 
rhetoric able to contend.”— 


Bacon. 























































E sooner we quit useless criticism of 
the other fellow, and ourselves, one and 
all, get into the game to produce all that 

is in our power, the sooner we will be over this 

nerve-racking period of topsy-turvy con- 
ditions. The world’s salvation lies in production. 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,000,000.00 


only the opportunity but the duty 
of the financial institutions of 
the country, among whom 
knowledge of business conditions 
and economic principles involved 
must necessarilv be the greatest, 
to spread that knowledge 
through the widest possible area 
for the information and educa- 
tion of the public, in the inter- 
ests of sound legislation and 
good business from which all 
must profit.” 


































A very progressive advertiser is 
the Bank of New Richmond, 
New Richmond, Wis. It recent- 
ly started a little paper called 
the “Service Bulletin.” It con- 















Many banks in their advertising are preaching the gospel of increased 
production 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 

American Nat’l Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Svgs. Bank, Sprin gfield, Mo. 

Anderson, Ralph $., adv. megr., Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, . 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A, F., outetant cashier, Old State Nat'l 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First Nat'l Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn 

Sane Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 


eru, 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

Baugher, E. M., pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio, 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Nat'l 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Billings, x. asst, adv. mgr., Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Bank, Tacoma, Was h. 

Bize, L. A., pres. Citizens Bank and Tr. Co., 


Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D, a , ow Fy in Commercial 
Tr. -—_ — == 

Brooks, + Vvice- -pres., me “Guaranty Tr. 
and "9 Bank, Jacksonville, Fia. 

Brown, G, W. C., assistant sosceaaey. Tidewater 
Bank & Tr. Co., Norfolk, 

n, R. A., assistant cashier, ‘Citizens Nat'l 

Bank, pale, . 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Btatoovitle, N. C. 

Burton, & C., vice-pres., Penn Nat’! Bank, 


Ches' Pa. 
—_ Minnie A., mgr. adv. dep’t, American Bank 
of Commerce Tr. Co,, Little Rock, Ark. 


Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Commercial 
Tr. & Svgs. Bk., New Orleans, La. 

Csteneh. S. F., asst. to the pres., The City 
Nat’l Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

paw. 4 Herbert J., publicity mgr., Fort Dear- 
born Nat’l Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Coon, Harry J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada, 

Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


a. 

Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

—- 2 cashier, American Svgs. Bank, Spring- 
e 

Crowson, _ Gosenee,. . = Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Seltencsetet Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., veesste Tr. Co., 
16 proatages St., oo N. 


Tr. Go. N.Y. 
Dele HB Soa mee, Gee Natl ank, Phila., Pa. 


Ee, * E., publicity mer., ‘Central Tr. 
Co. of Iilinois, Chicago, Il. 

Distelhorst, Walter, advertising dep’t, First 
Wisconsin Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Downes, Carroll, mgr., commercial service dep’t, 
The Phila. Nat’! Bank, 421 Chestnut St., 

Phila., Pa. 
rt, W. R., cash. First Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Nat’! 
Bkirch, A. A., secy. North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 
Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bank & 
Tr. Co., New Orleans, La. 


¥ 


Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 115 Fourth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr. and Svgs. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Tr. Co., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Garner, Percy, publicity mgr., Wachovia Bank 
& Tr. Co., Winston-Salem, ° 

Gehle, Frederick W., mer. advertising dep’ t, 
Mechanics & Metals 1 Nat’l Bank, New York. 

Gehrken, George A., . New Business Dep't, 
Seaboard Nat'l "Bank, New York. 

Guu, Eleanor, mer. publicity dep’t, Los 
Angeles Tr, & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H, B., director, Dep’t of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley ae. Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising megr., Minnesota 
Loan and Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


mall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Tr. Co., 
est Chester, Pa. 
mentee, oe F., pres. First Nat'l Bank, Los 


atos, 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 


ville, 
Hatton, B. A., cash, First Nat’l Bank, Del Rio, Tex. 
—, sy “Rarle, Adv. Service, 2929 Broadway, 


Higley, J. N., advertising Rad t, First Nat’l 
Bank, Youngstown, 

Hillyer, E. Line secretary, Union Tr. Co. of D. CG, 

ashington, D. C. 

Hirt, Eduardo C., Banco Hispano Luizo Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza de Canalejas, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Hoagland, Jessamine — publicity mgr., Nat'l 
City Bank, Chica "TL 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dep’t, Union Bank 
of Canada, Toronto, a. 

Hoffman, A. C., mgr. publicity dep’t, Security 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hokanson, N. M., advertising megr., State Bank 

of Chicaro, Chicago, Ill. 

Mictfom. J. V., advertising megr., Chattanooga 
Svgs. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M, E., vice-pres. and adv. mer., 
First Nat’! Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., secy. and Kansas Oity 
Terminal Tr, Co., Kansas cig, “Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. megr., Seaboard Nat'l 

ank, N. Y. C. I 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-pres., Union Nat'l 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 


a Charles D., pub. megr., Svgs. Bank of 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Chicago, L 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren. Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., assistant cashier First and 
Citizens Nat’! Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Kahn, A. T., <oe-geen., Commercial Nat’l Bank, 
ey ty 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nat'l Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe, mer. Svgs. Dep’t, Merchants 
& Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, ass. 

a — 4 W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 


; L 

Langstroth, Earl, Liberty National Bank, 120 
Broadway, New York. 
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Lanter, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch, William B., mgr., Foreign Dept., Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Le Beuf, Mae, pub. dep’t, Hibernia Bank and 
Tr. Co., New Orleans, 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 
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Lord, Andre, American For. 
Broadway, New Yor 
Lovett, W. R., Atlantic Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Fila, 
Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Tr. 
., Tacoma, Wash. 


McCorkle, Josephine C., pub. mgr., The City 
Nat’l Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Tr. and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

— = Ralph H., treas., Park Tr. Co., Worcester, 


Marvel, "Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Svgs. and Tr. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Matthews, Dave S., adv. mgr., Farmers 

Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
Matthews, H. B., adv. mer., S. W. Strauss & 
Co., 150 Broadway, N. ¥. C 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, adv. ie ne Nat'l 
Minneapolis, 
} om dep't., ‘Gnion Tr. Co., Roch- 


and 


, C., New Business Dep’t, Metropolitan 
Co., a = Street, New York. 
Dep't of ‘— Relations, 
Reattle Nat'l hak. Seattle, 
Moniteur Interets Matericls, #27 Pl. de 


Brussels, Bel 
‘First Nat'l Bank, 


adv. mer., 
o. 
49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 


Norberg, P. G., pub. mer., gg Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Swede 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First Natl Bank. 

Northboro, Iowa. 
Oo 


Overton, J. A., cashier, Nat'l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


P 


Painter, W, H., asst. to » She pres., Security Nat’! 
Bank, Dallas, Tex 

Pierce, Matthew G., ped. mer., Harris Tr. 
Sves. Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal Nat’l Bank, Wash.. 


Potts, W. W., sec’y and treas., The Federal 
Title and Tr. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
M., cashier, Home S8Svgs. B: 


. We 
Thomas * Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, a we G 


Rankin, A. Erwin, pub. mer., the Fidelity Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reld, ie] ) pub. mgr., Peoples Bank, Ltd.. 


and 


Rey be of D. M., pub. mgr., First Nat’l Bank and 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—, GM. Farmers Loan and Tr. Co., 


Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Nat’! 
Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Nat’! 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, Cally, mgr., New Business Dep’t, Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First Nat'l 


Brenham, Tex. 


Bank, 
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Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wal! 
St., New York. 
Virginia Tr. Co., 


Scott, \ aaetieseon 
chmond, 
Sellew, Waldo w., Albert Frank and Co., 14 
Stone St.. New York City. 
—— George W., Internat’l Tr. Co., Boston, 
ass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Kankakee, III. 
Smith, A. C,, vice-pres., City Nat'l Bank, Clin- 


ton, Iowa. 
Smith, Allen T., mgr. Special Service Dep't. 

Industrial Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 
Commerce Tr. 


Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dep’t, 


‘o., Kansas City, Mo. 
Starkweather, C. H., 
Danielson, Conn. 
Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, N. Y,. C. 
Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples Nat’! Bank, 


treas., Danielson Trust Co., 


Waynesboro, a. 
Stover, J. C., sec’y-treas. Indiana Svgs. and 
Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
Streicher, John H., New Bus. Dep’t Commercial 
Svgs. Bank and ui 5 a Toledo, Ohio. 
Sutton, Frederick T., pub. mer., ee 
Bank of the Americas, "New York 


T 


Toot. c. E., Jr., pres., aptemen Svgs. and 
Co., Wilmington, Cc. 
Tait, «2 Gordon, pub, mgr., "hase ul Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 
Tidewater Bank and Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
Nat'l ae, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Phila., Pa, 


w 


Wadden, John W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’! 
Bank, Sioux Fails, 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-pres., Lake County 
Bank, Madison, 8. D. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, Denver Nat’! 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., asst. to the pres., Nat’l Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Albany . 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Nat’! 

ank, Scranton, ” 

Williams, John L.. vice-pres., Woodside Nat 
Bank, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-pres., mgr., pub, dept., 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., pub. mer., Mechanics Nat'l 
Bank, Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 166 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier., Oak Tr. 
Sves. Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


& 


NEW NAMES 


and 


Blethen, J. O., Cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Etter, R. W., 
Bluff, Ark. 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., New Bus. Mer., Seaboard Natl. 
Bk., Norfolk, Va. 

Johnston, J. M., Mgr. Trans. Dept., Girard Tr. 
Co., Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Thurston, W. B., Jr.. Mgr. For. Dept., Merch.- 

Mechanics First Natl. Bk., Baltimore, Md. 


Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine 





The Banks Part in Developing Southern 
Agriculture 


By Oliver J. Sands 


President, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


our section of the country has been 

coincident with the growth and de- 
velopment of this section. That the banks 
have already played the most important 
part in the development of agriculture is to 
my mind beyond dispute, for the reason that 
agriculture is the principal business of the 
South and therefore of necessity must be 
the chief business of the bank. The small 
town bank comes in closer contact with the 
farmer than does the bank located in the 
larger cities and towns, but in the end the 
dominating business in any section or ter- 
ritory becomes the business in which all the 
banks of that section or territory are most 
interested. To-day millions of dollars of 
loans are held by Southern banks, based 
entirely upon the crops. It is safe to say 
that Richmond banks alone have advanced 
to the small banks and merchants of the 
Carolinas at least twenty millions of dol- 
lars, besides many millions to local jobbers 
and merchants, all of which is expected to 
be paid when this year’s crops are sold. 
Richmond’s banking position is not unlike 
that of other similarly located cities and 
therefore illustrates the wonderful growth 
of financial resources the country over dur- 
ing the recent years. Deposits of the 
Richmond banks in 


Te growth of banking throughout 


$8,749,802.50 
16,141,270.00 
sidebinn baie bales 28,131,678.00 
ORES 39,846.677.00 
43,489.260.00 
EMO SSE 128,218,750.00 


It is of the utmost importance to us to 
do all in our power to build up financial 


centers in our own sections. The day for 
ene city to dominate the finances of the 
whole country is past and the benefits will 
be greater when our people, including bank- 
ers, realize the importance of that fact to 
them. A few years ago we felt that for 
any real money we had to go North. Now 
when we consider that most of the money 
borrowed by banks is loaned by the Federal 
Reserve Bank the following statement will 
surprise you as it did me. 

Recently the Comptroller of the Currency 
stated that Richmond banks were lending 
in the Southern States more than ten times 
as much as Baltimore banks and nearly 
twice as much as Boston, Baltimore and 


Philadelphia combined. Richmond banks 
have loaned nearly as much in the Eastern 
States as Baltimore is lending in the South- 
ern States. Richmond is lending in the East 
more than Baltimore is lending in the Wes- 
tern States. 

For some years individual banks as well 
as the bankers associations, both state and 
national, have given much time and study 
and expended considerable money in an ef- 
fort to establish closer relations with the 
farmer and to improve agricultural condi- 
tions generally. The banks have been large 
contributors towards the employment of 
county demonstrators and all educational 
movements looking to the improvement of 
agricultural methods. Many bank officers 
and directors are farmers themselves, and 
this is not confined to the small town bank, 
for many of those actively connected with 
the larger institutions are either farmers or 
at some period of their lives have had ex- 
perience which enables them to appreciate 
many of the problems confronting agricul- 
ture to-day. The lack of capital in the 
South since the civil war and the necessity 
for the payment of very high rates of inter- 
est and upon terms which materially added 
to the cost of credit has been a most seri- 
ous drawback to our proper development. 
Whether we would, on the whole, have been 
much better off if credit conditions had been 
different is a question, for after our fat 
years, owing to the lack of thrift, we ap- 
pear to need as much credit as before. I 
think however, the whole question is large- 
ly one of education. Our Southern people, 
owing to many-natural causes such as racial, 
climatic, ete., have never been a saving or 
thrifty people. Figures prepared a few 
years ago state that in New England the 
savers to population were sixty per cent., 
while in Southern states the savers were 
only four per cent. of the population. With 
the increase in practical education to our 
rural population, including Government ac- 
tivities, demonstration, etc., a new period 
dating back perhaps ten years has been in- 
augurated, and from now on it seems to 
me that we can look forward with absolute 
assurance to the more rapid upbuilding of 
our rural sections. Tenancy will gradually 
be replaced by ownership as education ad- 
vances and the people become thrifty. Thrift 
will become a natural product of educatibn. 
The difference between capital and credit 
will be understood and appreciated, and as 
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capital increases credit must become cheap- 
er, as we will see as we progress. 

The banker realizes the importance of 
operating at minimum expense and what it 
means to eliminate middlemen as far as 
possible. We must co-operate with the 
farmer so that he can purchase his supplies 
at minimum prices and sell his products so 
that he will realize more nearly what the 
consumers pay. 

We know that progress in every section 
of the Southland has been most remarkable, 
and we must know that this progress could 
not be what it has been without active co- 
operation upon the part of the banks. The 
bank has no way to live within itself. The 
mere investment of its capital would be of 
no profit to the stockholder, because there 
would be no means of the payment of ex- 
penses. It is therefore essential for a bank 
to have deposits, a large proportion of 
which it must in turn loan in order that 
expenses, interest and profit be earned. Its 
loans must be made to a large extent to 
the people who keep deposit accounts with 
it, and to people living within the terri- 
tory from which the bank secures its busi- 
ness. The growth and development of the 
section in which the bank is located is ab- 
solutely vital and necessary to the bank, 
and this should remove any possible doubt 
or question as to the bank’s desire to do 
everything in its power to develop South- 
ern agriculture. There may be here and 
there instances where it would appear that 
the local banks were not doing all in their 
power to develop the locality in which they 
live, but such instances are rare, and those 
banks will sooner or later find that such 
policy is unsound and that business will go 
to the bank which is alive to the needs of 
the people it serves. With this question re- 
moved the question of ways and means pre- 
sents itself and a general discussion of our 
present financial system and its administra- 
tion. 

No class of our people have greater 
cause for gratefulness to the administration 
of President Wilson for the improvement 
in our national banking system and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan system than the agricultural 
people of this country. The farmer, like 
the manufacturers, railroads, ete., needs a 
system of capital, or long time financing. 
This he has never been able to get on a sat- 
isfactory basis until the institution of the 
Federal Farm T.oan system. The antagon- 
istic attitude of those who have attacked 
the constitutionality of that law is to be 
regretted. The most important and valu- 
able section of the law was that providing 
for the establishment of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks. Our practical experience in 
the establishment and operation of one of 
these banks, until we were ferced to liqui- 
date on account of the attack referred to, 
demonstrated that it had in it the elements 
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of more real usefulness to the farmer than 
any movement in our experience. The con- 
stitutionality of this act especially as it re- 
lates to joint stock banks—may or may not 
be upheld, but through the experience 
gained by the operation of this act there 
must be developed a system of granting long 
time credit to farmers which will make 
capital available to them upon terms and 
at rates within their ability to pay. We 
must realize therefore, that until some sys- 
tem for granting long time credit is 
brought into being, the part which our pres- 
ent commercial banks can take in the de- 
velopment of Southern agriculture must 
largely be confined to seasonal advances or 
loans in the planting season, which must 
be repaid in the marketing season. This is 
true of all classes of loans made by our 
present banks. The merchant borrows to 
take care of his purchases and sales. He 
should never borrow beyond his ability to 
pay at least once a year. His capital in 
business should be provided and loans to 
him must be predicated upon his quick or 
live assets. This general principle has been 
recognized by economists in determining the 
eligibility of paper for rediscount in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Agricultural pa- 
per (ie., paper made by a farmer for 
loans at bank for the purpose of purchas- 
ing fertilizer or other things which enter 
into the making of crops), is eligible for 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank 
provided that the farmer’s statement is sat- 
isfactory and his paper has not more than 
six months to run. The paper of mer- 
chants, heretofore described, is also eligible. 
This eligible paper must be endorsed by a 
member bank, and may be used by the 
Reserve bank to secure the notes (or money) 
issued by it in the proportion of sixty per 
cent. of eligible paper and forty per cent. 
of gold. 

It must be apparent to all that we should 
guard our currency issues most carefully. 
There must never be any question as to the 
worth and value of it. It must be care- 
fully regulated to the needs of business, 
expanding and contracting with the de- 
mand for credit, but at all times so well 
protected that it can be redeemed whenever 
redemption is demanded. The forty per 
cent. gold requirement is the basis fixed by 
law, and although the Federal Reserve 
Board has the power to reduce the amount 
of gold required it was certainly never in- 
tended that it should be reduced except un- 
der most unusual circumstances. The re- 
duction of the gold reserve might result in 
serious consequences, bring our reserve notes 
into bad standing both at home and abroad, 
and so undermine confidence that the ef- 
fect of such a reduction would be worse 
than the disease which we were endeavoring 
to cure. 

In view of the appeals now being made 
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to the Federal Reserve Board from almost 
every business which is suffering under the 
inevitable depression after a period of un- 
precedented inflation and prosperity, it may 
be interesting to discuss further some of 
these criticisms and the principles under- 
lying the Federal Reserve System. 

Some of us have felt that the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve banks towards loans 
secured by government bonds might have 
been more liberal. That the tying up of 
practically one-half of the entire resources 
of the Federal Reserve Banks in taking care 
of an emergency situation brought upon our 
government was hardly contemplated in the 
act which had for its purpose the mobiliza- 
tion of the reserves of the banks of this 
country so that those banks could better 
care for the demands of commerce. No good 
citizen will withhold aid to his government 
in times of necessity, but that government 
should be fair and just in its business trans- 
actions with its citizens. 

The banks and their customers had to buy 
the war bonds, and as in civil war times, 
circulation was issued in order to provide 
a means to pay the bills of the government. 
The Federal Reserve banks could issue this 
circulation provided it had the obligations 
of the member banks and their customers, 
and provided it held gold, which in this 
case was the property of member banks and 
their customers, to put with the government 
bonds as security for this circulation. You 
know the story, how the amounts were ap- 
portioned to States, counties, towns, and 
then to the individual banks, and how later 
the rates were advanced on loans secured 
by government bonds. This resulted in 
forcing large additional amounts of these 
bonds on the market at a time when they 
were being freely sold in order to take ad- 
vantage of deduction in payment of excess 
profits tax, therefore, like other commodi- 
ties under like conditions the price depre- 
ciated, and the holder of bonds purchased 
at par upon which he owes money is bound 
to lose whether he keeps or sells. There is 
little hope of his bonds going to par before 
maturity, and he must pay more interest 
than he gets if he holds. 

The expansive power of the Reserve banks 
has been reached, because it is carrying 
1,202 millions of loans on government bonds 
in order to help the member banks carry 
for themselves and their customers several 
times that amount of the same securities for 
their government. The amount of all other 
bills discounted and bought by the Federal 
Reserve banks is 1,628 millions. You will 
see therefore, what an important part the 
government financing has played in our con- 
mercial banking system, how it has con- 
sumed 480 millions of the gold which might 
have been used, if necessary, to take care 
of commerce. Whether the Board should 
have authorized the issuance of Federal 
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Reserve notes secured by member bank ob- 
ligations with U. S. bonds, and a smaller 
percentage of gold, and been much more 
liberal towards and considerate of the mil- 
lions of people and banks who took the 
bonds, is a question apart from this paper. 
We bring the matter up to show how the 
gold reserve has been consumed by an 
emergency which had to be met. The only 
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possible question in this connection is 
whether it would have not been better to 
reduce the reserve requirements on this class 
of circulation. As we shall see, however, 
there has been enormous expansion, not- 
withstanding the financing of the Govern- 
ment’s needs, and this only emphasizes the 
wonderful power and usefulness of a sys- 
tem which the most eminent English banker 
pronounced the best banking system ever 
devised. 

I will take the risk of tiring you by en- 
deavoring to analyze a little further the 
present system, because I desire to show 
in the plainest possible way that the pres- 
ent system of banking is doing its full part 
in the most intelligent way in the develop- 
ment of all business, including agriculture. 
I have shown that the only way. the Reserve 
System can further expand is to reduce the 
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gold reserve (and this would appear un- 
safe except possibly in the case of notes 
secured by Government bonds) or it must 
get more gold from outside sources. All 
banks eligible for membership in the system 
should become members and deposit their 
gold reserves in the Reserve Banks. Now 
the question arises: Is further expansion 
desirable and for the best interest of the 
country ? 

The total resources of banks of this coun- 
try have doubled in a little less than seven 
years, and it should be noted that the in- 
crease in bank resources have been practi- 
cally the same as the public debt created 
during the period. On February 28, 1920, 
the total stock of money in the United 
States was 7.761 million dollars. The actual 
banking strength was approximately 51,000 
millions, which shows that there must have 
been 349 millions of money in the pockets 
of our people, or about $3 per capita, or 
$11 per family, which does not appear te 
be an unreasonable amount. During the 
same period of time that has been required 
for our bank resources, or the credit 
strength of the country, to double it will 
be seen that the average price of all com- 
modities also doubled. The loans of national 
banks alone increased from 6,430 millions 
in June, 1914, to 12,288 millions in May, 
1920. An increasing price level has had 
much to do with this, but the difficulty is 
that the production of goods has not pro- 
portionately increased. By increasing credit 
we have increased demand without increas- 
ing production proportionately. These two 
factors, demand and production, must be 
brought nearer together and that can be 
brought about only by adjusting credit con- 
ditions. The shrinkage of loans or credits 
will cause the payment of loans and the 
retirement of circulation, and thereby a re- 
duction in the stock of money and an equal 
decline in the average price of all commodi- 
ties. It must be seen, therefore, that the 
only way to reduce the cost of living is to 
restrict credits. These are the views of 
students of economic laws. 

An interesting comment on cotton I find 
in a recent study of the price movement. 

“The increase in price of cotton has been 
out of proportion to the increase in the 
average price of all other commodities, as 
well as to the supply of and demand for 
cotton, indicating that cotton has been sell- 
ing at a figure considerably above normal, 
and as the trend of prices of all commodi- 
ties is always naturally toward the normal 
line, the trend of the price of cotton is 
still decidedly downward. Lower prices for 
cotton are inevitable, unless foreign ex- 
change shows considerable advance toward 
par with this country during the season.” 

We must believe that we have reached 
the peak in our inflation process. We have 
profited to an enormous degree because of 
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the misfortunes of our brothers, and by ex- 
penditures of our own Government. We 
must know that there is a limit beyond which 
it is dangerous to go, and that sooner or 
later the bills must be paid, either by con- 
traction or extraction, in the form of taxes. 
Credit must, therefore, be curtailed. Specu- 
lation in stocks has been restricted. In fact, 
for months very little money has been avail- 
able for this purpose. Rates for loans om 
securities have been extremely high, and 
banks which were using the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s privileges were not encouraged te 
expand their loans on any class of paper 
except that necessary to the commercial 
business of the country. The charge re- 
cently made by one of our prominent manu- 
facturers that big speculative banking in- 
terests were behind the deflation program 
of the Federal Reserve Board is, in my 
opinion, contrary to the facts as borne out 
by the experience of the past year. Shares 
traded on New York Stock Exchange in July 
numbered 12,786 thousand, as compared with 
35,004 thousand in July last year. I be- 
lieve that all sound banking judgment has 
been and is now in favor of a gradual re- 
turn to more normal conditions, and that 
means a reduction in the cost of commodi- 
ties which will automatically reduce the 
amount of credit required and put the banks 
in position to take care of future produc- 
tion. What better way is there to force 
liquidation than to make credit upon which 
it is carried scarce and expensive? 

The Reserve Bank does not prevent its 
members from loaning on tobacco and cot- 
ton. If we have the money, we bankers can 
loan whatever we think safe on any com- 
modity. The Reserve Bank can decide when 
they have loaned us all they feel it is safe 
to loan us, and they can stop loaning to us 
when they have exhausted all their available 
gold supply. It is not quite fair for us 
bankers to hide behind the Federal Reserve 
banks and make them take all the blame. 
The Reserve Banks do no business direct 
with the people. They have enabled the 
banks of the country to do an enormously 
increased business and have carried this 
country through a period of most trying 
character, and their wise administration to- 
day will prevent a catastrophe similar to 
that which followed the inflation period after 
the Civil War. 

We do not like to contemplate what our 
condition would be today had it not been 
for the Federal Reserve System. It is per- 
fectly proper that we should consult with 
the Federal Reserve Board and express our 
opinions freely and ask their consideration, 
just as the individual consults and advises 
with his local banker. We should, however, 
have greater confidence even in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s action than we have in our 
local bank, for in one case prejudice, selfish 
interests, or other local reasons might in- 
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fluence; whereas, in the case of the Board, 
there can be no interest except the greatest 
good to the whole people. 

In closing, I feel fully warranted in say- 
ing that the banks of our Southland are 
more fully alive today than ever before to 
their responsibilities to the section which 
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they serve, and that they are better pre- 
pared to meet the reasonable and proper 
demands of our people because of the large 
increase in resources and particularly be- 
cause of the wonderful benefits which have 
come to us by the institution of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System. 


ay 


A Day in the Agricultural Department 
of a Country Bank 
By R. A. Ward 


Vice-President, First National Bank of Bend, Oregon 


BANKER remarked recently 
A after spending some time in 

our agricultural department, 
that a recording of the day’s activities 
would be helpful to other country 
bankers in search of light. Let us 
assume that he is correct and follow 
through a sample day’s work taken from 
real life. 

Eight-thirty a. m. sees the agricultur- 
ist at work on the morning mail. Lots 
of inquiries concerning feeder lambs 
and cattle are found among the mail as 
a result of the bank’s efforts to find the 
best market available for its customers’ 
surplus live stock. A telegram or two 
announces that the senders are lamb 
buyers and will arrive on a certain day 
to inspect and buy lambs. The agri- 
culturist dictates the replies, then gets 
busy on the ’phone to locate the sheep- 
men and ascertain where the lambs can 
be seen. The bank’s for sale and ex- 
change list is checked up to find the 
kind of stock wanted by certain of the 
inquirers and the replies to these pros- 
pective buyers sent out. Another let- 
ter wants to know about the climate and 
agriculture of the community ; what kind 
of farming is practiced, how much rain 
we have, what is land worth and how 
much capital is required to start an 80 
acre farm. Another letter advises that 
Tommy’s club pig has been run over by 
an auto and can the bank get him an- 


other. Still another letter wants to 
know where fall rye seed can be ob- 
tained, and incidentally can the bank 
sell a few hundred old ewes for the 
writer. The next letter notifies the 
bank’s agricultural man that there will 
be a meeting of the local farm bureau 
in a town some twenty miles distant the 
following night, and requests that the 
bank’s representative “be sure and be 
there.” Then follow more letters re- 
garding seed, live stock, sulphur and 
market conditions. When the dictation 
is just going nicely, the phone rings and 
some local real estate man announces 
that he would like to get in just a few 
minutes before the bank opens and 
have the agriculturist talk with some 
prospective settlers. He comes in and 
leaves with his men just as the clock 
strikes ten and the bank opens for busi- 
ness. 

The agriculturist hurries around and 
tacks up on the bulletin board the day’s 
market quotations on live stock at 
Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City and Port- 
land; an open letter from the county 
agent, and a bulletin advising all who 
read that orders for farm bureau sul- 
phur may be left at the bank, as well as 
orders for branded sacks from the po- 
tato growers association; another mes- 
sage advises that black-leg vaccine can 
be obtained from the bank for the ask- 
ing, and that county farm bureau 
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strychnine for poisoning jack rabbits is 
being distributed by the agricultural de- 
partment. The last thumb tack is 
hardly in before a woman approaches 
the desk and wants to know what to do 
for the lice and aphis that are ruining 
her cabbage plants. She leaves with a 
spray formula in her hand. 

The agriculturist just gathers up 
some unread market reports and other 
unopened literature (remains of the 
morning mail) when three farmers ap- 
proach the desk. One wants to list his 
hay for sale; the second wants to know 
about what profit can be expected from 
feeding his hay to lambs, and asks for 
the various reports prepared by the 
bank on this subject; the third man, a 
Mr. Taylor, reports a sick cow describ- 
ing vividly the symptoms and asking 
what to do for the animal. It so hap- 


pens that this farmer lives on the road 
that the agriculturist has to travel later 
in the day, so he promises to call and 
see the patient and makes such a nota- 
tion on his card. 

The next visitor to the desk is a small 
boy who wants to know if the bank is 


going to conduct a pig club this year, 
and asks to be put down as a prospec- 
tive club member. 

The next man to arrive brings a 
bunch of pedigree papers which he 
throws on the desk. ‘“There’s the pedi- 
grees of some Shorthorns I want to buy, 
and I wondered if you’d look them over 
to see if they’re all right.” The agri- 
culturist glances through the sheaf and 
notes that one or two recent transfers 
have not been recorded. He calls the 
visitor’s attention to the fact. “Say, 
would you mind looking after the re- 
cording for me?” the visitor asks. 
‘When are you coming out to see that 
new roan calf we got from the cow you 
bought us at the show last year?” he 
adds as he departs. 

The next visitor wants to know if he 
can make a loan to purchase milch cows 
with. The agriculturist gets out a farm 
survey blank and in a few moments 
that farmer’s agricultural statement is 
completed. The statement and the ap- 
plicant for the loan are then turned 


over to the president. In a few min- 
utes the man returns. “I got the money 
all right, now I wish you'd help me find 
the kind of cows I want.” The agri- 
culturist looks over his for sale and 
exchange list and finds a good Scandi- 
navian customer who is especially anx- 
ious to sell a few surplus cows: “Here’s 
just the cows you want, out at Olson’s 
ranch,” he says. “I am going out by 
there this afternoon and will be glad to 
have you go along if you like to.” The 
man agrees. 

It is now close to lunch time, and 
the daily papers call up for change of 
ads. The agriculturist yanks out the 
advertising file, selects the agricultural 
copy prepared the night previous, 
jumps into his jitney and is soon at the 
newspaper office. “Anything new 
among the farmers of the county?” the 
editor asks as he checks over the ad. 
“The bank bought an $800 ram and 75 
pure-bred ewes for the Tumalo farm- 
ers,” the agriculturist replies. »““Here’s 
a list of the men to whom the sheep are 
to be distributed.” Having gotten this 
much free advertising for the bank, the 
agricultural man goes to lunch. 

Returning to the bank the president 
calls him into his private office. “I am 
worried about this loan,” he says, in- 
dicating a chattel mortgage lying on his 
desk. “We made it some time ago and 
I wish you’d go out there and check up 
on the security. I understand this man 
isn’t making much progress.” “I am 
going out to a Shorthorn breeders’ meet- 
ing in that locality this afternoon,” says 
the agriculturist, “and will look over 
this stock on the way out.” On the 
open road to the afternoon activities, 
the agriculturist takes a good whiff of 
mountain ozone, and makes a comment 
or two on passing live stock to the man 
who is going along to buy cows. The 
new customer is thoughtful for a while 
and then unburdens himself in this man- 
ner: “You fellows sure have gone to 
a lot of trouble to accommodate me. I 
didn’t expect to get that loan, being 
very nearly a stranger to both Mr. 

and yourself. I am a new- 
comer here and not knowing any of you 
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bankers very well, I put $3000 in the 
- Bank at ——————— town. 
Guess I’ll deposit that with you fellows 
when we get back to town.” 

The ranch where the doubtful loan 
was made is reached. The agriculturist 
looks over the cattle, checks them off 
the list, and inquires after one or two 
that are missing. When this is done, 
the ranch is looked over carefully, a 
farm survey blank filled out together 
with recommendations, and the car 
speeds on to the community hall where 
the meeting is to be held. Some twenty 
farmers are present and after prelimin- 
ary hand shaking, the meeting gets 
down to business. The men are plan- 
ning on making their first exhibit at 
the Pacific International Stock Show 
and they want the bank agriculturist to 
take charge of the work if it can be ar- 
ranged. As the bank financed the men 
in the purchase of most of the stock in 
the first place, the agriculturist believes 
it can be arranged and the meeting ad- 
journs. On account of lack of time the 
bank man has to refuse invitations to 
visit several nearby farms and inspect 
some newly arrived Shorthorns, but 
promises to get around as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Ole Olson’s ranch is the next stop, 
and the agriculturist presents Mr. 
Brown and explains what he wants. 
Ole smiles broadly and leads the way 
to a scrupulously clean cow barn where 
some twenty head of sleek Jerseys are 
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just starting on the evening meal. “I’ve 
got to sell a few cows on account of 
lack of feed,” explains Ole, “but I’m 
not going to slough off on you a bunch 
of culls. I’ve got the testing associa- 
tion’s records here on all the cows, and 
while I am not going to sell you my 
best cows, I will sell you good ones. 
This kind of talk impresses Brown; he 
makes the purchase and two of the 
bank’s customers are made happy. 

It is getting dark by this time, and 
the agriculturist hurries along to Tay- 
lor’s ranch just as the lights begin to 
flicker in the farm house windows. Tay- 
lor meets him at the gate. “Thought 
you weren’t going to make it, it got so. 
late,” he explains. “The cow’s worse 
this evening.” By lantern light they 
visit the box stall where a nice Hol- 
stein is stretched out in what, to the 
agriculturist’s mind, is milk fever. Af- 
ter a few questions concerning the 
cow’s age and the arrival of the last 
calf, the agriculturist decides it is milk 
fever all right, and brings from the car 
his milk fever outfit. The udder is 
pumped up, a simple stimulant recom- 
mended, and the request made to call 
up the bank the next day and report 
on the patient’s condition. The men 
jumped into the car and it whirls away 
to Bend. Brown finds his Ford car and 
starts home. The agriculturist lets 
himself into the bank, signs and mails 
the day’s letters, then hurries home and 


calls it a day. 


ay 





Are Bank Advertisers Awake to Their 
Opportunities ?” 
By Edward H. Kittredge 


Publicity Manager, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


is that bank advertising as a whole 

lags so far behind the best of the 
so-called “commercial” advertising— 
both in breadth of conception and in 
variety of technical treatment. The 
banker is a business man—he knows the 
part advertising plays in modern busi- 
ness. He knows its value as a good- 
will investment and as a business in- 
surance. Why, then, in his own adver- 
tising does he remain so dull and com- 
monplace? 

Of course, there is the obvious reply 
that the banker, besides being a busi- 
ness man, is also a professional man. 
He shares the professional man’s aver- 
sion to talking about himself in print. 
He thinks there is a big difference be- 
tween talking about his goods and talk- 
ing about himself. And, of course, there 
is. But is it necessary, in order to be 
conservative, to limit his advertising to 
a few perfunctory words concerning the 
bank’s facilities, service and personnel? 
Very few banking institutions can spe- 
cifically claim superiority in their ser- 
vice. The type of bank that offers more 
than its competitors offer invites the loss 
of prestige in the eyes of the public. 
Eventually the clients of such banks 
would begin to fear these institutions 
were not conservative. 

This word “conservative” is the key 
to the difference between commercial 
and banking advertising. Even the least 
conservative manufacturer or merchant 
wants to deal with a conservative bank. 
It is the bank’s business to conserve. 
And, whereas practically all commercial 
advertising approaches the public in a 
buying or spending mood, with bank 
advertising the case is exactly opposite. 

Where many bankers have made a 
mistake, however, is in confusing con- 
servatism of statement with conserva- 
tism in method. They realize that it 
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| HAVE often asked myself why it 


is not possible for them to adopt 
straight, “punchy” selling language for 
their advertising, and they have mis- 
takenly considered that the only alterna- 
tive is to continue the commonplace 
generalities that have been the portion 
of bank advertising from time im- 
memorial. 

In pursuing this course they have 
overlooked the possibilities of broad 
gauge publicity, as evidenced by many 
of the most prominent commercial ad- 
vertisers. The best known instrument 
of photography in the world has been 
largely advertised without any positive 
“selling” argument at all. But it has 
been associated continuously and indeli- 
bly with the march of human progress. 
The first motor truck sold on the Amer- 
ican market has increased its prestige 
enormously, not by arguments as to its 
construction, but by persistently adver- 
tising itself in association with big in- 
dustry. Why cannot a similar method 
be used for banking institutions that 
have reached a stage beyond that of the 
bank, which advertises the advantages 
of a family check account or a savings 
account to send the boy or girl through 
college? Why cannot the same kind of 
advertising brains and ability be ap- 
plied to broad gauge bank advertising 
as have been applied to prestige adver- 
tising for huge industrial enterprises 
whose problems of good-will entrench- 
ment are more important than their im- 
mediate problems of sales volume? 

The answer is that they can. As an 
instance, a case with which I am natur- 
ally most familiar, when we of the Old 
Colony Trust Company decided to 
utilize advertising on a scale we had 
not hitherto considered, we also planned 
—and at the very same time—with a 


* Address before Bank Advertising and Pub- 
licity Conference at the American Bankers 
Convention. 
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broad gauge purpose and endeavored to 
employ broad gauge methods. If a mo- 
tor truck or an asbestos roofing or a 
brand of bond paper can be success- 
fully associated with big industry, sure- 
ly a big banking institution can be given 
the same kind of prestige. This was 
our line of thought, and in carrying it 
out we drew upon the full resources of 
modern advertising technical treatment. 

The material was plentiful and we 
were therefore enabled to put our idea 
into full effect. The whole range of 
New England’s principal industries was 
run, in the effort to arouse a keener 
appreciation of the modern New Eng- 
land—her resources, her developments, 
her future, as a “land of promise.” It 
is not a new thing for a city or a state 
to advertise itself, but this is, I believe, 
probably the first time that a banking 
institution has undertaken to advertise 
a whole section of the country in this 
way. 

By some, this advertising might per- 
haps be described as “altruistic,” but I 
wish to assure you that we, ourselves, 


hold quite a different opinion. Our ad- 
vertisements have been based on the be- 
lief that the prosperity of a banking in- 
stitution is but the reflection of the pros- 
perity of the whole community ; in short, 
the greater the business of New Eng- 
land, the greater the business of our 
bank. This campaign, therefore, is 
aimed at nothing less than the advertis- 
ing of New England to the rest of the 
country. 

In carrying out prestige advertising 
of this sort, one does not have the 
pleasure of seeing direct returns come 
in tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 
However, we have had what is perhaps 
the deeper satisfaction of comment from 
all over the country, which indicates an 
appreciation of the kind of work we 
are doing and a respect for our institu- 
tion. Furthermore, we are satisfied on 
one point, that the banking business can 
safely and successfully take, when op- 
portunity offers, as broad a view of its 
relations to the public as does any in- 
dustrial enterprise. 


ay 


Few High Spots in the Present 
Financial Situation 
By E. W. Kemmerer 


Professor of Economics and Finance in Princeton University 
Specially written for Garfield National Bank, New York 


THE SEVEN PRE-WAR YEARS 


r i “HE expression “we are often not able 
to see the woods for the trees” is 
an old one, but it describes well the 
chief difficulty most of us in the 

United States have to-day in understanding 

the present financial situation. This brief 

article is an attempt to rise above the trees 
and to see in broad outline a few of the 
larger financial forests. 

The seven years between the panic of 1907 
and the outbreak of the European war were 
seven years of great economic instability. 
Crops were, on the whole, good throughout 
most of this period, the years 1911 and 1913 


being the only important exceptions. The 
financial ship had plenty of power but made 
little progress. Political winds buffeted her 
about and the officers and crew were so 
much concerned and so busy with the task 
of cleaning up the ship that they could give 
little attention to the task of driving her 
forward. This septennate was therefore a 
period of alternate progression and retro- 
gression. There was a strong forward move- 
ment in 1909, then a setback in 1910; the 
engines pounded hard in 1911 but the ship 
made little progress. The year 1912 wit- 
nessed another forward movement, only to 
be checked in 1913 and early 1914. Then 
came the great war. 
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CAUSES OF PRE-WAR INSTABILITY 


These were the years of the money trust 
investigation and of a vigorous anti-trust 
program by the attorney-general. They were 
years of much legislation, national and 
state, directed toward the elimination of the 
abuses of big business. However necessary 
these house cleaning measures may have been 
and however conducive to a sound economic 
progress in the long-run future, they did 
not make for driving optimism at the mo- 
ment in the world of finance. 

This was the time of rapidly rising prices, 
and of slowly rising rates of interest yield 
on long-time securities. From 1906 to 1913 
the United States Government’s index num- 
bers of wholesale prices increased approxi- 
mately 1214 per cent., or an average of 1.8 
per cent. a year; and the Government’s index 
numbers for retail prices of food increased 
approximately 36 per cent., or an average of 
51% per cent. a year. Unfortunately there 
are no comprehensive wage statistics of a 
satisfactory character for the period, but 
such scattered figures as are available for 
the United States, and the more compre- 
hensive figures for Canada whose price and 
wage movements usually run closely parallel 
to those of the United States, seem to justify 
the conclusions that wages on the average 
did not rise as rapidly during this period as 
did retail prices, and that in a very large 
number of industries wages lagged far be- 
hind the cost of living on this upward move. 
Throughout the period there was an increas- 
ing agitation against the high and rising 
cost of living. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


This upward movement of prices, wages 
and interest rates was due to many causes, 
but by far the most important cause was 
the large and increasing production of gold 
during these years and the years immediately 
preceding. The unit of value in the United 
States is the gold dollar, consisting of 25.8 
grains of gold .900 fine coined into money. 
Inasmuch as there is no charge at the United 
States mints for coining gold into money 
and as anyone may have gold coined into 
money at the mint on demand, the value of 
25.8 grains of gold .900 fine and the value 
of a dollar of United States money are 
always essentially the same. The two are 
interchangeable at practically no expense— 
bullion into coins by taking it to the mint 
.for coinage—coins into bullion by melting 
down the coins. The values of every other 
kind of money move upward and downward 
with the value of this standard unit, the 
gold dollar. Every American price is an 
expression of the value of a commodity in 
terms of the value of this gold dollar. 
Changes in the demand for gold and in the 
supply for gold affect prices, therefore, just 
as truly as do changes in the demand for 
goods and in the supply of goods. This 


elementary economic fact is often overlooked 
in discussions of the cost of living. 


GOLD PRODUCTION AND ITS EFFECT ON PRICES 

From 1906 to 1913 the world’s annual pro- 
duction of gold increased from 19,471,000 
ounces to 22,250,000, an increase of 14.3 per 
cent. The production in 1913 was 2.3 times 
as large as that of 1896. Gold being a very 
durable commodity, the existing supply is a 
contribution of many years. The demand 
for gold from 1896 to 1913 was not increas- 
ing anything like as rapidly as the supply; 
the value of gold therefore fell. In other 
words, it kept requiring a continually in- 
creasing amount of gold to buy the same 
amount of goods and of labor. Prices and 
wages rose. Prices, however, rose very un- 
evenly among different kinds of commodities; 
and wages very unevenly among different 
kinds of labor. As usual, wages lagged 
behind prices on the upward move, although 
in some industries, and in most industries 
in some localities, they rose more rapidly 
than prices. Fortunately for labor, wages 
also lag behind prices when prices fall. Ris- 
ing prices stimulate the demand for capital 
to take advantage of an advancing market, 
and this fact, together with the fact that 
dollars borrowed during a period of rising 
prices are normally paid back in cheaper 
dollars (namely, dollars of less purchasing 
power) than those borrowed, tended to push 
up the interest rate. Such a period is natur- 
ally one of heavy demands for labor, but of 
much labor discontent over the rising cost of 
living. To many the H. C. L. appeared to 
be a monster “whose first name was profi- 
teer” and who was everlastingly devouring 
their hard-worked-for and hard-fought-for 
wage advances. 

This was the situation when the great war 

broke out in August, 1914. 
NEW 1914 

A new set of forces now began to dominate 

the financial situation. From the standpoint 
of present financial problems three of the 
most important of these forces were: 
1—The withdrawal of millions of men from 
the pursuits of peace to the pursuits of 
war. At the time of the armistice the 
ration strength alone of the allied and 
enemy forces was ten million men. 
2—The destruction and loss by deteriora- 
tion of many billions of dollars’ worth 
of the world’s accumulated capital. 
Direct war expenditures of the prin- 
cipal belligerents down to April 30, 
1919, are officially estimated at 
3$186,000,000,000. 

8—A world-wide inflation of currency and 
circulating bank credit, resulting in a 
tremendous upheaval in the distribu- 
tion of the world’s wealth. 


FACTORS DOMINANT IN 


THEIR EFFECT ON CAPITAL AND INTEREST RATES 


The wholesale destruction of capital in- 
evitably led to a great advance in interest 
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rates. An interest rate is fundamentally a 
rental price for capital. Fluctuations in 
interest rates are the results of the inter- 
action of the forces of demand and supply 
applied to capital. The destruction of capi- 
tal on a large scale at a time when the 
world’s needs for capital were exceptionally 
urgent caused a great advance in interest 
rates. Some United States Government se- 
curities are now vielding as high as 6 per 
cent.; England’s public debt is to-day pay- 
‘ing in the neighborhood of 7 per cent.; 
Switzerland’s is paying about 8 per cent., 
and those of France and Belgium between 
s and 9 per cent. High-grade preferred 
stocks are a drug on the market at 7 per 
cent. Capital then is much dearer to-day 
than it was prior to 1914 as a result of the 
war. As the work of reconstruction pro- 
ceeds and as the world’s depleted capital 
equipment is again built up, interest rates 
will fall. This conclusion is strongly sup- 
ported both by theory and history. It is an 
elementary fact of great significance in the 
present situation. We shall return to it 
later. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT INFLATION 


Of equally great importance is the fact 
that chiefly through currency and deposit 
credit inflation, which was resorted to as a 
method of war finance by all belligerent 
countries, the purchasing power of the mone- 
tary unit in every belligerent country has 
been cut to a minor fraction of what it was 
in 1913—in some countries as, for example, 
Russia, Austria and Germany, to a very in- 
significant fraction. In most belligerent 
countries the gold standard has long since 
been abandoned, and the actual monetary 
unit to-day is a unit of depreciated paper 
money. The paper pound of England now 
has only about one-third of the purchasing 
power over goods at wholesale that the 
sovereign had in 1913. The paper franc of 
France has approximately one-fifth of the 
purchasing power the gold franc had in 
1913. Even in the United States, where the 
gold standard has been retained, the dollar 
has only about two-fifths of the purchasing 
power over wholesale commodities it had 
immediately preceding the war. 


GOLD INFLATION 


Belligerent Europe, in part payment for 
the huge supply of war materials she pur- 
chased of us, flooded us with her gold. Be- 
tween August 1, 1914, and September 30, 
1920, we have had net gold importations of 
3719,000,000, an amount equal to the entire 
gold production of the world for about two 
years at the present rate of production, and 
equal to nearly one-half of the total gold 
circulation of the United States in 1913. 
This great influx of gold tended to make 
gold cheap in terms of goods—in other 
words, to make prices high. During all 


these years we devoted much of our capital 
and a large part of our available labor force 
to the production of war supplies to be 
blown to pieces or used up in fighting. 

Our merchandise exports every year since 
1913 have vastly exceeded our merchandise 
imports—the total excess officially reported 
for the six years 1914 to 1919 having been 
nearly $16,000,000,000. This has lessened the 
supply of goods at home and is making 
goods scarcer than they otherwise would have 
been, and has therefore tended to make 
them dearer in terms of money—in other 
words, has pushed up prices. 


INFLATION FROM REDUCED RESERVES 


By reducing ultimate legal bank reserve 
requirements to approximately one-fifth of 
their pre-war percentage, and by greatly 
reducing actual reserve percentages by 
pumping into the circulation vast quan- 
tities of Federal Reserve notes, and by in- 
creasing our check circulation through the 
expansion of bank deposits largely on the 
basis of loans secured by the public debt, 
we have filled our circulation with substi- 
tutes for gold, thereby making gold much 
cheaper than it otherwise would be in terms 
of goods—in other words, making prices 
higher. 


PHYSICAL VOLUME VERSUS DOLLAR VOLUME 


From 1913 to 1919 the physical volume of 
business carried on in this country, namely, 
the number of bushels, tons, yards, gallons, 
etc., handled, increased about 10 per cent., 
the amount of money in circulation increased 
71 per cent., and the amount of deposits 
subject to checks about 120 per cent. No 
wonder the high cost of living of 1914 is 
now more than twice as high as it was then. 


THE PRESENT DOLLAR 


The dollar of to-day in its purchasing 
power over the things that enter into the 
cost of living is a very cheap dollar. It 
isn’t worth over forty-seven cents of the 
dollar of 1914, nor over forty-two cents of 
the dollar of 1906. 


THE DOLLAR OF TIIE FUTURE 


As business recovers from the destructive 
years of war; as our capital equipment is 
built up and the volume of our economic 
production increases; as Europe recuperates 
and as she draws back from us her fair 
share of the world’s gold supply; as the 
public debt is reduced and our bank note 
and deposit currencies are deflated, we may 
expect prices to fall—not to their pre-war 
level, but a substantial distance in that direc- 
tion. In other words, there is a strong 
prospect that the dollar of the future will 
be a dollar of much greater purchasing 
power than the dollar of to-day. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


Here then are the two most fundamental 
facts in the present financial situation. Capi- 
tal to-day is scarce and dear—a fact that 
finds expression in abnormally high interest 
rates. Capital is likely to be more plentiful 
and therefore cheaper in the future. In- 
terest rates will fall and the prices of high- 
grade bonds will rise. Money to-day is cheap 
as expressed in its abnormally low purchas- 
ing power over commodities. It is likely 
soon to be dearer. In other words, com- 
modity prices will fall. 


PAY YOUR DEBTS 
From this situation the lesson is plain; 


if you owe a debt, pay it now if you pos- 
sibly can. You will probably never again 


be able to pay it with as cheap dollars as 
you can to-day. For only one purpose is 
the dollar of 1920 as good as the dollar of 
1913 or of 1906. That purpose is to pay old 
debts. The moral then is, while interest rates 
are high and the dollar is cheap, pay up. 


SAVE AND INVEST 


In the second place, after paying up in- 
vest every dollar you can save in high-grade, 
long-time securities. There are none better, 
than United States Government bonds. You 
will thus clinch for a period of years a 
high interest yield, obtain payment of in- 
terest and principal in dollars of much 
greater purchasing power than the dollars 
you invest, and incidentally render a high 
public service in helping build up the world’s 
sadly depleted capital resources. 


aM 


The Resources of Cuba 


| From the “History of Cuba,” by Willis Fletcher Johnson, A. M., L. H. D.; 
by permission of the publishers, B. F. Buck & Co., New York. | 


HE fifth volume of Professor 
Johnson’s new and comprehen- 


sive “History of Cuba” deals 
with the resources of the country, and 
it very naturally and very justly paints 
a glowing picture of the fertile Island 
Republic. 

In geographical situation—midway 
between the two continents of the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere—and in climatic con- 
ditions—embodying the tonic properties 
of northern climes without their severe 
fluctuations—in topography—offering a 
varied contour of mountain, valley and 
plain, a rich endowment of springs, 
rivers and harbors—in all these import- 
ant elements Cuba is most fortunate, as 
she likewise is in the richness of her 
soil and the luxuriance and variety of 
products. 

Recognizing that the people of a 
country have much to do in making the 
country what it is, the author devotes 
several pages to a careful analysis of 
the traits of the Cuban race. He says 
that if asked to name the most promi- 
nent characteristic we should probably 


be justified in saying: unfailing hospi- 
tality, exceptional courtesy, and unmeas- 
urable love of children. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Cuba is an agricultural country; but, 
instead of cotton or wheat or corn being 
“king,” that sovereignty belongs to 
sugar. The sugar crop of 1918, 
amounting to 25,346,000 bags, or 3,620,- 
857 tons was sold for over $350,000,- 
000, and the crop of 1919, consisting of 
27,769,662 bags, equivalent to 3,967,- 
094 tons was valued at about $500,000,- 
000—the latter amount representing 
$200 for every man, woman and child 
on the Island, against a per capita 
value of $30 for the corn crop of the 
United States. 

Natural conditions have greatly fa- 
vored the growing of sugar cane in 
Cuba, and the demand for sugar 
throughout the world has increased so 
rapidly that it is not surprising that 
this has become the paramount industry 
of the Island Republic. 

The total area of Cuba is estimated 
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at about 30,000,000 acres, of which it 
is not considered probable that more 
than ten per cent., or 3,000,000 acres, 
is adapted to and now available for the 
profitable cultivation of sugar cane, 
with sugar at even relatively normal 
pre-war average prices. It is even re- 
garded as doubtful if even continuance 
of the present high prices could greatly 
enlarge the present available area. 

Added to the fertile soil of Cuba is 
the favorable climatic condition, which 
permits the growing of several crops at 
any time of the year. On the other 
hand, such crops as wheat, rve, oats and 
barley can not be successfully grown in 
Cuba, except on the elevated plateaus 
of Santa Clara and Oriente. 

The tobacco industry in Cuba is said 
to date from the time when Columbus 
and his followers noted that the Indians 
wrapped the clippings from dark brown 
leaves in little squares of corn husks, 
which they rolled and smoked with ap- 
parent pleasure. This habit of the 
natives was soon imitated by the 
Spanish discoverers and conquerors. It 
was found that the best quality of the 
weed was grown in what is now known 
as the Vuelta Abajo—an area not ex- 
ceeding thirty miles from east to west 
and not more than ten miles from north 
to south. It is said that the secret of 
the superiority of the tobacco grown in 
this restricted locality over that grown 
in other parts of the island is not known. 
With the use of cheesecloth as a pro- 
tection against cut worms, from eight to 
twelve bales are taken from an acre, 
representing a value of $200 per bale. 
There are in the region referred to some 
few specially favored spots which pro- 
duce a quality of tobacco so fine as to 
command from $100 to $500 a bale of 
between eighty and ninety pounds. 

Henequen and sisal are crops which 
are already yielding good returns with 
an even more favorable outlook for the 
future, with an enlarged area devoted 
to these profitable crops. Coffee and 
the various citrus fruits are also among 
the profitable crops of this fertile re- 
gion. About 125,000,000 pounds of 
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bananas are being exported from the 
island annually, valued under normal 
conditions at a little over one million 
dollars. The bulk of the banana pro- 
duction of Cuba is, however, for domes- 
tic consumption. 


STOCK RAISING 


Cuba is well adapted to stock raising, 
because of the mildness of the climate, 
abundance of water, grasses and forage 
grains. 

While much of the territory formerly 
devoted to grazing purposes has been 
recently planted in sugar cane, there 
still remain hundreds of thousands of 
acres of well watered and well drained 
lands that possess all the conditions de- 
sired for stock raising. It is estimated 
that if these lands were sown to grasses 
and forage plants they would produce, 
under proper management, returns per 
acre quite as satisfactory as those de- 
rived from sugar cane. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


With such a climate and soil, Cuba 
is naturally well adapted to the grow- 
ing of garden vegetables, and this con- 
stitutes an important source of profit, 
especially in those localities where good 
markets are accessible. 

The mineral resources, including cop- 
per, iron, nickel-bearing ores, chrome, 
manganese, are found and also asphalt 
and some petroleum. 

There are 367 varieties of forest 
trees, more than one-half of which be- 
ing susceptible of a high polish. For 
purposes of manufacture, carriage mak- 
ing, naval uses, house building, cabinet 
work and fine carving, or general con- 
struction, Cuba has many woods of un- 
surpassed merit and often of rare 
beauty. Along the southern coast of 
Cuba, bordering on the Caribbean, es- 
pecially in the Province of Camaguey, 
are still large areas of virgin forests 
growing on low, flat lands. Some of 
these are traversed by streams, down 
which the logs are rafted during the 
rainy season. 











I Met Him on the Street 
By L. J. Morgan 


The First Trust Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


He backed me up against a drug store, and told me 
of a wonderful proposition—something that would make 
me rich; 

He wanted me to invest in it right away because it 
was going to cost more soon and he wanted me to get in 
on the ground floor; 


And he told me with tears in his eyes that I ought 
to get more for my money than the four per cent. interest 
I am getting from the bank—oh! so much more—and 
that he was in a position to get it for me. 


He spoke of my duty to my family and worked on 
my feelings ’till I almost cried; 


And then he showed me a pretty paper which was 
all engraved and had golden seals attached to it and 
was ’most nice enough to be framed and hung in the 
parlor; 

And he explained that it was stock of some kind or 
other, and that all I had to do to get rich was to own 
that paper: 

And that it would be mine if I would draw my four 
per cent. money from the First Trust Company and 
give it to him; 

So I said, “Let’s go down there and talk it over with 
the ‘Trust Company;” 


But just then he saw across the street another man 
he wanted to talk to, so he left me, and I haven’t seen 
him since. 


I wonder why? 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


SAW a “run” on a bank the other 

day. It was exciting, of course, 

but I was struck particularly with 
the fact that nine-tenths of the excite- 
ment was contributed by foreigners. I 
wonder why the banks don’t try to edu- 
cate these foreigners as to even the ex- 
treme protective measures which our 
banking laws afford as a safeguard 
against huge losses. 


& 


Shortly after the “run” I went over 
to one of the older, stronger, more con- 
servative banks to introduce a friend 
who wished to deposit quite a sum of 
money there. I knew that he was not 

n “alarmist,” but I also knew that he 

had money tied up in one of the closed 
banks. So I had asked the treasurer 
of the bank in which he proposed to 
make this new deposit to talk to my 
friend about the banking situation in 
general and his own bank in particular. 
The brief talk that that treasurer gave 
my friend was the finest bit of real 
salesmanship I have seen for a long 
time. He didn’t knock the closed banks, 
he didn’t draw odious comparisons, he 
simply. “sold” the prospective customer 
on the strength of the directorate of his 
bank, its reputation for sane conserva- 
tism and its record of progress, and he 
wound up with a brief talk on the 
fundamentals of sound banking. 


& 


A bank in one of the prosperous 
suburbs of a large city wanted, for 


strategic reasons, to open a branch in 
the heart of a fine old residential sec- 
tion of their town. There was no 
building available so the bank had to 
erect its own quarters. The best of it 
is that the architect and the bank of- 
ficials have combined to plan out a 
building that fits in with the tone and 
character of its unique surroundings 
with the utmost harmony. I predict 
that the new building will prove a tre- 
mendous asset. 


& 


An investment banker told me that he 
was heartily in sympathy with the move 
to put a stop to the extravagant adver- 
tising done by the “fly-by-nights.” I 
quite agree with him, but I also believe 
that the real investment bankers might 
take a leaf from the fly-by-nights’ book 
and make their advertising a bit more 
attractive. The fly-by-nights have 
nothing in stock except an ability to 
write alluring advertisements while the 
real bankers can—if they will—write 
advertisements that are just as attrac- 
tive, with the added feature of being 
able to “deliver the goods.” 


& 


Man stopped me on the street the 
other day. Pointed over to one of the 
good old banks of Boston and said “Say, 
that’s one of the banks that has gone 
up, ain’t it?’ “No,” I replied, “that 
bank has not even been threatened.” 
“Well, anyhow,” he snapped, “I guess 
they’re all alike.” Too bad the muzzle 
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law can’t be applied to loose tongues 
like that. 
& 


I asked a bank president the other 
day what percentage of small checking 
accounts would, in the course of a rea- 
sonable time, become profitable ones for 
the bank. His reply was that it all de- 
pended on the bank. His bank wel- 
comed small accounts and made a sin- 
cere and successful effort to nurse them 
up to profitable ones by personal ap- 
peals to the pride of the depositor. If 
a deposit proved to be “habitually” 
small it was later dropped after a 


courteous explanation as to the reasons 
why it had to be dropped. 


co 


The other day I saw a bank fall 
down badly on an otherwise well-de- 
served reputation for courteous service. 
It was just five minutes before closing 
time on a vey busy, trying day. 
Several customers had rushed in. They 
knew they were late—perhaps they 
couldn’t help it, perhaps they were 
habital offenders. However, the “‘serv- 
ice” they got would have made the ser- 
geant in a central police station blush. 


Uy 


FS 


Book Reviews 


Business Researcu anv Sratistics. By 
J. George Frederick. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 

In this book the qualifications of the 
researcher and the statistician, and the 
importance and nature of their duties 
are analyzed in detail. Basic principles 
are given and there is an exhaustive 
treatment of such topics as forecasting 
and developing of business problems, 
the make-up of research departments, 
market and distribution, the technique 
of specialists and field investigators, and 
management problems. This is a com- 
plete and workable aid for the business 
man and for the student. 


Wy 
Bank Crepit. By Chester A. Phillips. 
New York: The MacMillan Com- 


pany. 


A book for banker and merchant, ex- 
plaining commercial credit and giving 
a detailed analysis of mercantile credit, 
the interpretation of credit statements, 
and the evaluation of different items. 
From the bank’s point of view, the ex- 
position gives a basis for judgment as 
to the value of mercantile paper that is 


offered to it. From the merchant’s 
point of view, it enables him to under- 
stand what principles the bank applies 
in analyzing his statement. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
mainly to an explanation of the way 
in which cash in banks becomes the basis 
of manifold loans and deposits, and to 
a statement of the relation of loans to 
the other principal items of the bank 
balance sheet. Part two considers the 
factors underlying and affecting the 
soundness of the contents of banks’ 
portfolios. 


ay 


Currencies AFTER THE War: A Svur- 
VEY oF CoNnDITIONS IN VartIous Coun- 
TRIES; compiled under the auspices 
of the International Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. London: 
Harrison & Sons. 


This is a most valuable publication 
for the use of those who wish to study 
present currency conditions and to com- 
pare them with the state of the world’s 
currencies which existed prior to the 
war. It affords a clear and full state- 
ment of the currency situation in all 
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the leading nations, with a wealth of 
statistical information. The book gives 
the first full exposition of this most im- 
portant matter yet published, and is 
therefore of great value to bankers, 
economists and students of finance. 


Oh 


TRADING WITH THE Far East. 
York: Irving National Bank. 


New 


Detailed information on the commer- 
cial, industrial and natural resources 
of every country in the Orient which 
is a factor in foreign trade is compiled 
in this book. The countries treated in- 
clude Japan, Chosen, Formosa, Siberia, 
the Chinese Republic, Philippines, In- 
dia, Ceylon, etc. Trade needs, customs 
and methods of business in each of these 
lands are described, as well as the racial 
characteristics of the various peoples 
which inhabit them. 

Special attention is given to the tech- 
nical aspect of the business of exporting 
and importing. Methods of organizing 
one’s business for overseas trade and 
selling goods in eastern countries, to- 
gether with the preparation of docu- 
ments for incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments, are dealt with in detail. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the func- 
tions of banks in the financing of im- 
port and export trade, marine insur- 
ance, value of advertising, routes for 
salesmen, tariff information of the vari- 
ous countries, and packing of merchan- 
dise for transport to distant lands. In 
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addition, the volume contains a wide 
range of miscellaneous information, all 
of it designed to be of value to the 
foreign trader. 

ay 


SPECULATION AND THE CuicaGco Boarp 
or Trapve. By James E. Boyle. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


A straightforward, business-like study 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
book is a report particularly on the two 
big problems of future trading and 
speculation. A lucid account of the ad- 
vantages of speculation is given. Mr. 
Boyle has made a first-hand study of 
the country elevator business and of 
the various terminal market problems, 
thus getting in touch with the “practi- 
cal” side of marketing. The book is 
the product of several years of study 
of the theory and practice of all parts 
of the grain trade. 


Tue Leacue or Nations at Work. By 


Arthur Sweetser. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


This volume tells what the League 
has accomplished up to date. Mr. 
Sweetser was a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission, and is now a 
member of the Provisional Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. The author 
has presented concrete facts and wishes 
his readers to judge by the facts given, 
being impartial insofar as possible for a 
firm believer in the League of Nations. 


Wd 





A Handy and Useful Book for Bankers 


O have ready at hand, in compact 
and easily accessible form, an 


answer to the various questions 
daily arising in the work of a bank has 
been something long desired but here- 
tofore lacking. 

This important banking need is ad- 
mirably met in the “Bankers Guide 
Book,”’ prepared by W. R. Morehouse, 
and published by the Bankers Service 
Company of Los Angeles. Mr. More- 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


house is cashier of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank of that city, and has 
devoted much special study to the needs 
of banks for the practical type of in- 
formation which his new book contains. 
What gives his work special value is 
the fact that it is a growth from his own 


banking experience. He has a clear 
understanding of what bankers want 
to know because he has met with these 
problems continually in his own work 
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in the bank. The scope of his inquiries 
includes practically all the matters col- 
laterally related to banking practice, 
such as banking and commercial law, 
the national banks, Federal Revenue 
System, savings banks, mortgages, legal 
tender, taxation, bankruptcy, executors, 
administrators and _ trustees, wills, 
stocks and bonds, bank business build- 
ing, and a wide range of miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The information is in a compressed 
shape, being put in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, and so clearly stated 
that no one can be in doubt as to 
whether any particular piece of infor- 
mation suits the case in hand. 

Naturally the most space is given to 
commercial and banking law, and the 
value of the answers to these questions 
is greatly enhanced through the certifi- 
cation of their correctness by John 
Edson Brady, editor of the “Banking 
Law Journal.” 

Mr. Morehouse has a special knack 
for getting together a fund of practical 
and helpful information for the use 
of banks, and prior to the issuance of 
the “Bankers Guide Book” had put out 
several other works which have obtained 
a wide popularity and enjoyed a large 
sale. His work in the present instance 
has been done with every painstaking 
effort to insure the utmost accuracy. 

When any banker wishes to gain in- 
formation about almost any technical 
question arising out of the day’s trans- 
action, he can consult the “Bankers 
Guide Book” with a feeling of assurance 
that precisely the right answer will be 
found, with a minimum expenditure of 
time, and so precisely given as to ren- 
der the understanding of it quite easy. 

From the standpoint of its usefulness 
in the day’s work the “Bankers Guide 
Book” deserves to rank with the best 
books published for the information and 
guidance of the banker. 

















Speeding up Freight Movement 


Team-work counts. Handling the country’s 
trafic with jnadequate and war-worn equip- 
ment, American railroads were still able to 
make a new record for cars moved in August. 
Prompt loading and unloading by shippers 
contributed greatly to this result. 


During September and since, this close co- 
operation has continued. It must go on, if 
trade and industry are not to suffer from lack 
of transportation. Advanced rates will insure 
future betterments, but they cannot provide 
locomotives and cars for many months to come. 


Furthering the eftorts of shippers and carriers, 
the Irving’s Bill-of-Lading Department ex- 
pedites all B/L transactions. It traces ship- 
ments, notifies consignees and presents ‘‘arrival”’ 
drafts daily by messenger in every part of 
Manhattan. The Irving correspondent gets a 
credit for its customer or a progress report is 
made the same day. ‘The time saved is saved 
for the bank, the shipper, the railroads and 
all American business. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 




























































enable us to offer those engaged in 
foreign trade a broad and compre 

hensive service. i 
Our Foreign Departments transact 
every description of Foreign Banking 
business directly with the foremost 
financial institutions in the leading 
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Europe After Two Years of Peace 
By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


WO years have elapsed since the 

cessation of hostilities that 

brought about the end of the 
World War. In this period circum- 
stances have changed Europe to an 
appreciable extent. The change has, 
however, been slow, for in many cases 
the work of reconstruction did not meet 
the expectations of the people. The 
truth is that, although the majority of 
the European countries are at peace, yet 
very few are under peace conditions. 
As a matter of fact, some of them are 
still struggling for the re-establishment 
of their pre-war situation, while others 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining 
peace. 

At present one may divide the Euro- 
pean countries into three categories ac- 
cording to their economic, financial, and 
political situation: 1, Countries under 
peace conditions; 2, Countries under 
abnormal conditions ; 3, Countries under 
war conditions. As will be seen here- 
after, this division sums up the actual 
state of affairs in Europe, and it reflects 
the incongruous character of the inter- 
national arrangements contained in the 
Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 


COUNTRIES UNDER PEACE CONDITIONS 


It cannot be gainsaid that the war 
has affected the various countries of 
Europe to a different degree. The 
neutrals have, of course, suffered less 
than the belligerents, while some of the 
Western countries did not experience 


the same economic and financial disor- 
ganization as the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. The more fortu- 
nate position of some of the Western 
countries is due to the fact that they 
were able to receive from the trans- 
oceanic countries food and raw materials 
during the war and after the signing of 
the armistice. Such countries had at 
their disposal also credit facilities. 
Great Britain and Belgium are the 
only belligerent countries which have 
succeeded in establishing normal peace 
conditions as regards their economic, 
financial, and political organization. 
Both have an enormous war debt, but 
their national resources and the will to 
work of their peoples are two factors 
which point to their speedy recovery. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain’s work of reconstruc- 
tion has been facilitated not only by 
her colonial resources, but also by the 
economic sagacity of her people. The 
depreciation of the sterling has had the 
most beneficent influence upon the 
population, for it brought home the 
truth that the restoration of currency 
values cannot be realized without an 
effort of increasing production. The 
measures taken by the Government re- 
garding the restriction of imports have 
also contributed to rehabilitate the 
country’s economic situation. The 
sharp fall in the quotations of some of 
the more important raw materials dur- 
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ing the current vear brought about a 
general decline in the prices of many 
commodities. Compared with other bel- 
ligerent countries of Europe, the cost of 
living in Great Britain is low, and a 
return to a lower level of values is to 
be observed in every branch of industry. 
The output of coal has considerably 
been increased lately, while the position 
of other British mines is normal. 

The public finances of Great Britain 
may be regarded as sound. The Gov- 
ernment’s financial policy presents the 
best guarantee in this respect. The 
British budgets, in spite of their extra- 
ordinary volumes, have been adjusted 
since the conclusion of hostilities. 

The re-establishment of Great Brit- 
ain’s foreign trade has been the most 
decisive factor in the economic recovery 
of the country. There has never been 
in history a more rapid recovery within 
a reasonable period after a long war. 
London, as the world’s financial centre, 
is coming into her own. It is perhaps 
not too soon to say that Great Britain 
will reach its pre-war financial status 
within the next year.* 


BELGIUM 


Belgium’s economic recovery has been 
as rapid as that of Great Britain. This 
fact is due to several circumstances. In 
the first place, Belgium has obtained 
economic and financial relief from the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France in a more generous and adequate 
way than any other small belligerent 
country. Besides this, Belgium did not 
lose many men during the war, so that 
after the armistice the country had 
enough for labor. As. soon as the Ger- 
mans evacuated the country, the workers 
gathered to the factories. Moreover, 


*There are two features of exceptional inter- 
est in the recovery of Great Britain: the 
shipbuilding and the foreign trade with Europe. 
At the end of June there were 941 vessels 
aggregating 3,578,153 tons under construction 
in British yards against 414 vessels of 2,105,- 
956 tons in the United States yards, which 
means that Great Britain has already regained 
its pre-war status as the principal shipbuilding 
country of the world. As regards the trade 
with continental Europe, it suffices to remark 
that the British manufacturers have secured 
practically all the market where the Germans 
held sway before the war. 
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the transport facilities were soon re- 
stored because the Germans did not de- 
stroy the railways as they did in 
Northern France or elsewhere in the 
occupied territories. To this should be 
added the geographical position of the 
country which helped to establish the 
trade with Great Britain and America 
more easily than had been possible in 
the case of the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. Lastly, the busi- 
ness spirit of the Belgian people and 
the good administration of the Belgian 
Government have equally contributed to 
the work of reconstruction. 


THE NEUTRALS 


Of all the neutral countries of Europe, 
Spain and Sweden are the most pros- 
perous. The other neutrals, in spite of 
their good financial situation, have been 
affected by the war in such a degree 
that they have to surmount many diffi- 
culties before reaching their prewar 
status. Thus Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Norway are still suffer- 
ing from the consequences of the war, 
although peace conditions are prevailing 
in all these countries. The case of 
Switzerland is characteristic. That coun- 
try suffers from financial prosperity. 
With her currency values at par, Swit- 
zerland is handicapped by the difference 
of exchange of the European countries 
with which she had commercial rela- 
tions before the war. This is particu- 
larly true of the tourist traffic from 
which she derived formerly a consider- 
able amount of revenue. 

Holland, Denmark, and Norway are 
also under normal conditions, except 
that, as already remarked, all three 
bear the marks of the war. This is re- 
flected in their somewhat depreciated 
currency values. Holland has a con- 
siderable war debt caused by her geo- 
graphical position and international ob- 
ligations, while Denmark and Norway 
have not yet recovered from the finan- 
cial losses sustained during the war. 
The depreciation of the Danish krone 
is the effect of the Russian revolution. 
for the Soviet Government has repudi- 
ated the majority of the contracts and 
policies of the Czarist Government to- 
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wards the Danish manufacturers. As 
regards Norway, the losses sustained 
by her mercantile marine during the 
submarine war have equally influenced 
the finances of the country. 

Spain and Sweden have been the most 
fortunate neutrals during the war. 
Their actual situation is very prosper- 
ous indeed. The foreign trade of Spain 
has been expanded during and after the 
war. Sweden’s prosperous situation is 
equally the result of the expansion of 
her foreign trade. 


COUNTRIES UNDER ABNORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


Under this category we shall con- 
sider all European countries which are 
at peace, but which are still suffering 
from the conditions brought about by 
the war. Although their economic and 
financial situation has considerably im- 
proved since the cessation of hostilities, 
yet they are far from being under 
normal conditions. In fact, these coun- 
tries are suffering from economic and 


Office for Travelers 


123 Pall- Mall, LONDON, S.W. 


financial disorganization. They lack 
raw materials, labor, and means of 
transportation. Their public finances 
present, with a few exceptions, a most 
chaotic aspect. The monetary circula- 
tion has reached fabulous proportions, 
the budgets are made up of fictitious fig- 
ures, and their system of taxation is 
inadequate. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


France and Italy seem to be better 
off as regards the work of reconstruc- 
tion. They have organized their for- 
eign trade on a large scale during the 
last two years. Owing to adverse ex- 
change and high ocean freights, the 
French and Italian manufacturers have 
found in the little countries of Central 
and Southeastern Europe a more profit- 
able market than America. There is a 
movement afoot in both countries to 
concentrate the efforts of the industries 
upon the European market. However, 
the French and Italian factories can- 
not work under normal conditions on 
account of lack of raw materials. The 
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AGENTS! Would you like to visit 
EUROPE or the ORIENT as our guests? 


HE open roads that lead to Europe’s battlefields and to the 
mysterious Orient now lie before the present and future agents 


of the Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


You can be one of the fortunate! 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company is going to present a trip 
to Europe or to the Orient to its ten agents and their families, who 
make the best record in the getting of business in a single year. 


This is the plan. 


Read it carefully : 





The period of competition will be from 
April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


All F & D General Agents, Sub-agents 
and Branch Managers, appointed before 
April 1, 1921, will be eligible. 


The ten prizes will be a two months’ trip 
to Europe, or to the Orient, and will include 
the winners’ wives and their children, if 
enthusiasm for the doctrines of Colonel 
Roosevelt has not carried the individual 
winners beyond the parentage of two. All 


expenses will be paid by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. 








The towns and cities of the country will 
be classified, so that the Sub-agent who leads 
in the town of less than 10,000 population 
will have precisely the same chance of win- 
ning and will be awarded the same prize as 
the competitor located in New York, Chicago 
or Philadelphia. 


In determining the winners, a point sys- 
tem will be used which will be based on 
business actually produced during the period 
of the competition. This system will give 
every agent an equal chance. Last year’s 
business will not be considered. 








Rules and Regulations 


The rules and regulations governing the 
competition will be announced about Janu- 
ary 1,1921. They will be formulated by the 
committee named below, which will also 


select the successful competitors and award 
the prizes. 


The Awards and Judges 


The names of the successful competitors 
will be announced as soon after April 1, 
1922, as possible. 

The following committee will have entire 

charge of the competition: 
Vincent A. Cullen—Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., New York; M. F. Dobbins—Dobbins 
& Smith, General Agents, Memphis, Tenn.; 
William Hugh Harris—Vice-President, in 
charge of Agency Dept.; G. Arthur Howell 
—Haas & Howell, Gen. Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emmett Myers—Manager, St. Louis Branch 
Office ; F.B. Owen—Owen, Crowell, Lau- 
renson & Co., Gen. Agts., Cleveland, O.; 
F. A. Price—Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Gen. Agts., Chicago, Ill.; V-L. P. Shriver— 
Gen. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa; Guy Le R. 
Stevick, Resident Vice-President, Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. Tash, 
Boston Branch Office; Spencer Welton, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

This contest will be good for you, good 
for us, and good for the whole Surety busi- 
ness. There is a lot of good Surety business 
to be had in your territory. The surface has 
not been scratched. We will help you in 
every possible way to get it. Go after it 
and then go to Europe or the Orient as 
our guest. 

For further details of this unusual com- 
petition, write to the 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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shortage of coal has not yet been rem- 
edied, and in the case of Italy the prob- 
lem of fuel continues to be acute.* 

The unsettled economic conditions of 
Italy and France are reflected in their 
financial situation. The public finances 
of both countries are unsatisfactory. 
The causes operating to bring about 
this situation are wide-spread and cumu- 
lative. In the first place, both Gov- 
ernments have relied too much on the 
indemnities which Germany had to pay 
after the signing of peace. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the public finances of France 
and Italy since the cessation of hostili- 
ties and till the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles have been shaped accord- 
ing to the conjectures in which the 
statesmen indulged as regards the finan- 
cial penalities of Germany. Moreover, 
the systems of taxation existing in both 
countries on the eve of peace were too 
inadequate for the new order of things. 
The discrepancy between imports and 
exports also contributed to the disor- 
ganization of finances. These condi- 
tions are clearly reflected in the depre- 
ciation of the French franc and the 
Italian lira. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND YOUGOSLAVIA 


The conditions prevailing in the other 
countries are even worse. Thus the new 
born states of Czechoslovakia and 
Yougoslavia, in spite of their efforts, 
have not yet restored the equilibrium of 
their national resources. There is a 
restless atmosphere to be found in both 
countries, caused by financial and eco- 
nomic disorganization. In the case of 
Yougoslavia the situation is complicated 
by international difficulties.* A certain 


*The handicap which is placed on Italian 
trade abroad by the inability of obtaining suffi- 
cient coal for the industries has made the 
Italian industrials look for fuel in South 
America. The possibility of importing coal 
from Chili has been discussed in Italy lately. 
Another incident worth mentioning in this 
connection is the report of coal imports from 
China to France and Holland. 

*Tudging by the value of currency, Yougo- 
slavia may be regarded as more prosperous 
than Czechoslovakia. Yet, the relative high 
value of the dinar and the low value of the 
Czechoslovak krone are only superficial symp- 
toms. Yougoslavia has managed to improve 
her exchange by restricting the imports. The 
ban on luxuries and other manufactured goods 
could not be observed in an industrial and 
more advanced country like Czechoslovakia. 
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progress has, however, been realized in 
the two countries, thanks to foreign 
capital and enterprise. This is especial- 
ly true of Czechoslovakia, where the in- 
dustries show a steady development. 
The output of the Czechoslovak mines 
is nearly normal. There is every sign 
of a continual progress in the economic 
life of Czechoslovakia. 


ROUMANIA 


The case of Roumania is also ab- 
normal. The problem of transportation 
is acute in that country. The Rou- 
manian railways lack fuel and rolling 
stock. The freight congestion is dis- 
quieting also with regard to shipping. 
This state of affairs is having the most 
deplorable effect on the business activi- 
ties of the country, for it hampers the 
export of cereals and petroleum. As an 
immediate consequence of the impossi- 
bility of exporting the national prod- 
ucts may be regarded the actual un- 
satisfactory financial situation of Rou- 
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mania. Although the public finances of 
Roumania are at present in a better 
shape than those of many European 
countries, yet they are full of perplex- 
ing difficulties. The Government has 
recently taken a very decisive financial 
measure, by eliminating from circula- 
tion the Austro-Hungarian krone and 
the Russian roubles in the regained ter- 
ritories. The unification of the mone- 
tary circulation will help the value of 
the leu, whose depreciation was partly 
due to the postponement of this meas- 
ure. It has recently been rumored that 
the Government is contracting a loan 
in London designed to meet the extraor- 
dinary expenditures required by the 
work of reconstruction. On the whole 
Roumania, on account of her national 
resources, bids fair to regain her normal 
status sooner than any other country of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


GREECE 


The conditions prevailing at present 
in Greece cannot be regarded as normal, 
although the economic and financial sit- 
uation of that country is sound. The 
political and administrative complica- 
tions within the new territories are dis- 
turbing the economic life of the 
country, for they prevent the Greek 
business men from taking full advan- 
tage of present opportunities. For this 
reason there is a certain uneasiness to 
be observed in Greek financial circles. 
The relatively high value of the drachma 
is due more to the wise financial policy 
of the Greek Treasury during the war 
than to the present conditions. The re- 
establishment of normal conditions in 
Greece depends upon the march of 
political events in Asia Minor, where 
the Government is obliged to keep a 
large army to ward off the Turkish Na- 
tionalists. 


GERMANY AND HER FORMER ALLIES 


The economic, financial, and political 
situation of Germany is far from being 
normal. The production and the means 
of transportation of the country have 
not yet recovered from the effects of 


the war, while the people do not seem 
to get accustomed to the new political 
form of government. There is a cer- 
tain industrial activity to be observed, 
especially since the resumption of diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, but 
the foreign trade is still very weak. The 
steadiness of the mark exchange is, how- 
ever, due to the investment of Ameri- 
can capital since the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is estimated 
that the amount of American capital in 
Germany has reached fifteen billion 
marks, of which the majority has been 
invested in the nature of real estate. 
If we look at Germany’s former al- 
lies we find that their situation is even 
worse. Austria's economic plight is 
well known to the American public, 
whose generosity has made it possible 
for the population of that country to 
live after the signing of the armistice. 
Hungary is consuming her productive 
forces in a chaotic struggle for the re- 
establishment of her social and political 
equilibrium, while Bulgaria’ is reaping 
the fruits of her political aberrations. 
Both these countries possess sufficient 
resources, but their economic and finan- 
cial recovery is dependent upon the 
political sagacity of their Governments. 


COUNTRIES UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


The whole eastern part of Europe is 
under war conditions. Soviet Russia, 
Ukrainia, the Baltic States, and Poland 
are still waging war or struggling for 
peace conditions. All these countries 
suffer of disorganization, epidemics, and 
famine in spite of their immense re- 
sources. 

Poland and Finland may be regarded 
as the most prosperous among the coun- 
tries falling under this category. Both 
have the material and moral support of 
the western powers, and their economic 
recovery will take place as soon as their 
political situation is settled. 

The situation of the Baltic States 
(Esthonia, Livonia, Lithuania, Kur- 
land) is equally dependent upon the 
outcome of the political chaos reigning 
in Eastern Europe. There is, however, 
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an intense activity in all these countries 
since British capitalists and business 
men have taken the initiative of exploit- 
ing their resources. 

As for Soviet Russia, Ukrainia, and 
the Southwestern portion of Russia 
under the Government of General 
Wrangel, no one can tell when they will 
regain their political and economic or- 
ganization. Everything there is so con- 
tradictory that no definite judgment may 
be passed as regards the future. Never- 
theless, one thing is sure: Bolshevism as 
a political doctrine has failed, and its 
complete disappearance will be a mat- 
ter of little time. The truth is that the 
danger of Bolshevism is exaggerated be- 
cause it is too often confused with the 
general discontent, which, as a result 
of the effects of war, reigns everywhere 
in Europe. 


EUROPE’S REAL DANGER 


It seems to me that the real danger 
of Europe lies merely in the political 
and financial arrangements contained in 
the various treaties of peace. There is 
no country in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, that may be re- 
garded as satisfied with the new order 
of things. France would be satisfied if 
she knew that the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles will be respected ad lit- 
terem. She is well aware that such 
clauses lack the guarantees that should 
sustain them in case of violation. That 
is why French public opinion is now as 
restless as before the war with regard 
to the possibility of seeing Germany 
again at her old play. Again, Italy is 
far from regarding her territorial ac- 
quisitions and the financial decisions 
pertaining to the repartition of Ger- 
many’s indemnities as satisfactory. It 
would be a long list to write down the 
points which leave unsatisfied the other 
countries. 

The political differences between the 
European states would, however, be at- 
tenuated if there were an economic un- 
derstanding between them. Such an 
understanding should be based upon co- 
operation and should reveal to every 
country the necessity of adhering to it. 
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The various commercial conventions 
which have recently been established in 
Central Europe are too sporadic to 
bring about an organized whole. There 
should be a system of economic conven- 
tions between all the European states 
in order to restore normal conditions. 

Unfortunately, the various treaties of 
peace have not taken into consideration 
the establishment of an economic league 
between nations. They have rather con- 
sidered the economic problems from the 
old point of view of foreign politics. 
That is why Europe after two years of 
peace has not yet regained its economic 
equilibrium. 

Under such conditions the general 
discontent ensued from four and a half 
years of unprecedented sacrifices con- 
tinues to weigh down the heart and mind 
of the European peoples. The labor un- 
rest and the disorganization of the pro- 
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ductive forces are the direct consequence 
of the inability of the peace treaties to 
restore normal conditions on an eco- 
nomic basis. If the real danger of 
Europe lies, therefore, in the prolonga- 
tion of a state of affairs caused by the 
inadequate measures contained in the 
various treaties of peace, then it is abso- 
lutely necessary to amend or to revise 
these treaties. Some of their clauses 
have already been violated by the very 
fact of their impossibility of being ob- 
served, while others have been regarded 
as a dead letter by the very makers of 
them. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


No doubt the initiative to restore 
normal economic conditions in Europe 
should proceed from the European peo- 
ples themselves, but the realization of 
such an enterprise could, given the 
actual state of affairs, not be effected 
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without the help of America. Such a 
help should, however, not be under- 
stood as philanthropy, but simply as a 
business proposition. It is, of course, 
not the interest of a country like the 
United States to see the most produc- 
tive part of the world in a chaotic eco- 
nomic situation. The repercussion of 
such a situation has already made it- 
self felt in the foreign trade of the 
United States. Moreover, the United 
States has loaned about ten billion dol- 
lars to Europe. This amount repre- 
sents a capital invested and should, 
therefore, not be disregarded. The trade 
opportunities which are offered by the 
majority of the European countries are 
also worth remembering in this con- 
nection. In short, American capital, 
American manufactured goods, and 
American business methods may help 
Europe to regain her economic equi- 
librium. 
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Opportunities in the Argentine 
By Carl S. Wells 


Manager Commercial Service Department, First National Bank of Boston 


HE United States is vitally in- 

terested in the development of 

foreign trade with the Argentine 
and our merchants and manufacturers 
must do all in their power to hold and 
expand the markets for their goods in 
that country. 

New England has enjoyed a foreign 
trade with the Argentine since April, 
1801, when, according to the records, 
the first sailing vessel (the James of 
Boston, Capt. Robert Gray) arrived in 
Buenos Aires. During the next year 
twenty sailing vessels arrived in Buenos 
Aires from Boston. It is therefore only 
natural that New England should be 
more than interested in the promotion 
of our trade with the Argentine. 

Business conditions in the Argentine 
at present are dull, chiefly because of 
the exchange situation and lack of de- 


mand for wool and hides, there being 
an enormous amount of coarse wool on 
hand, as well as a large quantity of 
hides, with both these markets extreme- 
ly dull. This, together with the recent 
embargo on sugar and wheat, has made 
imports from the United States difficult. 

The general financial situation, how- 
ever, appears fairly good and there are 
few failures, although the high dollar 
rate causes trouble and difficulties are 
feared with late shipments unless dol- 
lars fall, especially in view of the drop 
or price of dry goods. 

There is, however, legislation now 
being considered to finance the move- 
ment of coarse wool on hand and also 
to remove the restriction now in force 
which prevents the shipment of gold 
out of the country, which, if permitted, 
will stabilize exchange, with the result 
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that Argentine merchants will then be 
more inclined to purchase goods from 
the United States which they have re- 
cently been buying from other countries 
in preference to us on account of the 
exchange situation. 

Prospects of new crops are somewhat 
doubtful on account of the long drouth, 
light rains having fallen recently, but 
considerably more being required. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Buenos Aires is a live organization 
and is doing a great deal towards boom- 
ing our foreign trade. It has among its 
members the leading representatives of 
American interests in the Argentine and 
holds weekly luncheons in the Plaza 
Hotel, at which timely topics are dis- 
cussed. 

Argentina has many fine ports and 
harbors, chief among which are Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, Rosario and Bahia 
Blanca. They all have excellent mod- 


ern post facilities and a big develop- 
ment is looked for in the port of Bahia 
Blanca on account of its location and 
size, together with its proximity to the 
coast and nearness to the west coast of 
South America. 

There has not been any great exploi- 
tation of minerals on account of the lack 
of transportation and capital. There is, 
however, a variety of ores and minerals 
to be found in various parts of the coun- 
try, some gold in the Andes, as well as 
mica and copper, lead, iron ore and sodi- 
um salts. 

Considerable petroleum has_ been 
found recently in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia oil fields in the Province of Chu- 
but. The Government has recently 
taken over a large part of the oil fields 
and is doing a great deal toward its de- 
velopment. Several of the large manu- 
facturers are contemplating putting in 
oil burners, in case sufficient oil is forth- 
coming, on account of the prohibitive 
prices of coal. 

Sugar is also cultivated in Tucuman 
with considerable success and several 
large refineries are in operation. More 
than one-third of the Argentine is under 
cultivation, the chief crops being grain, 
wheat, oats, barley, maize, linseed, po- 
tatoes and alfalfa; with numerous 
fruits, such as oranges, olives, figs, 
grapes, and dates. The wine industry 
plays a large part in the development 
of the Argentine. 

Very extensive stock farms are main- 
tained where fancy breeds of cows and 
bulls are raised, prominent among them 
being the Herefords. Various classes 
of fine horses are also raised. 

Numerous large frigorificos (refrig- 
erating plants) have developed the 
meat-packing industry to a prominent 
place in Argentine business affairs. 

There are in the neighborhood of 
32,000 factories and manufacturing 
plants in the Argentine, prominent 
among which are shoe factories, steel 
plants, candy factories, and electrical 
apparatus. New factories are continu- 
ally springing up, such as tanneries, 
woolen mills, wool-washing plants, fur- 
niture factories, dairy and cheese man- 
ufacturers. The power and _ light 
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company has recently been purchased 
by Spanish interests. 

There is plenty of opportunity in the 
Argentine for the investment of Amer- 
ican capital in local industries. 

A group of American Insurance Com- 
panies recently entered the Argentine 
and are doing considerable business in 
fire and marine insurance. 

There is an opportunity also for an 
American Bonding Company to do con- 
siderable business, as this is an entirely 
new line in the Argentine, with the ex- 
ception of one small local company. 

Cattle insurance also offers an at- 
tractive field. 

The establishment of American shoe 
factories and tanneries in the Argen- 
tine would not only enable us to com- 
pete favorably with the local product, 
which now is impossible, due to the high 
rate of duty on American shoes, but 
prove more economical on account of 
the cheap labor costs and the fact that 
many of the raw materials, such as 


hides, tanning extract, etc., are readily 
available in the Argentine. 

The Argentine merchant will continue 
to purchase manufactured goods from 
the United States just as long as they 
are not able to manufacture these goods 
themselves. 

The fact that the United States has 
acquired considerable new business in 
the Argentine is not due in any great 
part to the initiative of our American 
manufacturers, but was caused largely 
by the conditions arising during the war 
and the inability on the part of the Ar- 
gentine to secure merchandise from 
Europe. These goods from the United 
States were for the most part furnished 
by agents or export houses which sprang 
up overnight, whose main idea was to 
realize as much profit as possible on im- 
mediate sales, not building business with 
an idea for the future. Many of these 
export houses had little or no knowledge 
of the export business and paid very lit- 
tle attention to the proper care in fill- 
ing orders and in many instances 
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shipped almost anything they could ob- 
tain, regardless of whether the goods 
came up to specifications or were like 
the samples previously submitted. 

Although many merchants and manu- 
facturers in the United States gave 
their customary care to the shipments 
going to the Argentine, the fact that 
doubtful methods were employed by cer- 
tain “mushroom” exporters, an atmos- 
phere of distrust has developed in the 
Argentine in regard to American com- 
merce and business methods, which it 
will take some time to eliminate. 
Certain questionable dealings were em- 
ployed by various Argentine concerns 
regarding acceptance of goods when 
they felt the prices were going to drop, 
which has also led American merchants 
to look upon the Argentine with similar 
distrust. 

Owing to the fact that the Argentine 
has in the past year been dependent 
upon the United States for various 
classes of merchandise, it has been pos- 
sible for our merchants and manufac- 
turers to demand cash payments against 
documents in New York, or other post 
of departure, but now conditions are 
different and the foreign buyers are able 
to obtain similar merchandise from 
other countries who are willing to grant 
them reasonable credit terms. Demand- 
ing cash payments for merchandise sold 
to the Argentine merchants will do much 
toward decreasing our business with that 
country, as this will tend to discourage 
the foreign buyers who have been in the 
habit of having long credits extended 
to them. 

The competition for business in the 
Argentine between the United States, 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries and 
Germany is bound to be keen, and in 
order to compete successfully it is es- 
sential for our merchants and manufac- 
turers to have definite and reliable in- 
formation as to the trade and business 
conditions as they exist in the Ar- 
gentine. 

Considerable difficulty will be experi- 
enced by this country as compared to 
our better informed competitors in doing 
business with the Argentine unless the 
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laws and regulations are understood and 
adhered to strictly. The recently es- 
tablished passenger and freight service 
has already done much towards helping 
shipping conditions and thus insuring 
more adequate delivery of mails and 
transportation of our merchandise. With 
the new steamers which are now being 
constructed, a regular fortnightly serv- 
ice is to be expected. 

Already several American banks have 
established branches in Buenos Aires, 
including the First National Bank of 
Boston, which has been doing business 
there since 1917. This alone should 
prove a great help to exporters and im- 
porters in handling their foreign finan- 
cial transactions more intelligently and 
efficiently. The marked success of the 
various American banks and branches 
in the Argentine indicates the wonderful 
business chances for expansion in that 
country. 

The number of American representa- 
tives visiting the Argentine is constantly 
increasing and this alone is an indication 
that we are going after the business and 
realize that the Argentine offers a good 
market for our goods. 

The satisfactory distribution of mer- 
chandise and the marketing of our 
goods in the Argentine is one of the 
most important problems which con- 
fronts our exporters and manufacturers. 

This problem should not even be con- 
sidered until the requirements of the 
market are thoroughly studied and un- 
derstood. 

The best method of marketing goods 
is a question for each respective mer- 
chant or manufacturer to decide for 
himself, and that resolves itself into 
the question of which is the best policy 
to pursue in order to bring about the 
desired results. Several methods worthy 
of consideration are export commission 
houses, export agents, traveling sales- 
men, native agencies or resident Ameri- 
can or foreign agencies and branch 
houses. 


EXPORT COMMISSION HOUSES 


For the small merchant, who has not 
sufficient capital to finance his own busi- 
ness, the export commission house in- 
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volves much less expense and offers the 
line of least resistance and worry, inas- 
much as the manufacturer is relieved of 
all details pertaining to billing, ship- 
ping, and documentation in connection 
with orders. 

EXPORT AGENTS 


Some manufacturers, not wishing to 
incur the expense entailed in establish- 
ing their own export department, leave 
the matter of distribution in the Ar- 
gentine entirely in the hands of export 
agents, who, as a rule, represent sev- 
eral manufacturers handling various 
lines. They often have specially trained 
men capable of handling the respective 
lines they represent to good advantage. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 


If the sales are sufficient to warrant, 
some large manufacturers send their 
own representatives to develop the mar- 
ket. This does away with the middle 
man, but is a much more expensive 
method. For many years some of the 


larger English and German houses have 
had their own representatives, in fact 
the same representatives for ten or fif- 
teen years, visiting the Argentine, thus 
becoming familiar with the business con- 
ditions and merchandising methods. In 
this way they form a certain intimacy 
with their customers which is very im- 
portant in developing business. There 
has been a marked lack of high-grade 
American traveling salesmen in the Ar- 
gentine and those have made their visits 
at such long intervals that the personal 
touch is entirely lost. A good represent- 
ative, if his calls are frequent enough, 
can do much towards creating good will, 
an important factor in the matter of dis- 
tribution in the development of foreign 
trade. If it is decided to send your own 
traveling representative, this man should 
be selected with a great deal of care, 
and it is of vital importance that he 
should possess certain of the following 
qualifications: He should be thoroughly 
familiar with his line, honest, and one 
in whom you have implicit confidence, 
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sufficient to warrant your furnishing 
him with an adequate power of attorney, 
should be of excellent personality, and 
one who could properly represent your 
interest no matter with what circles he 
might come in contact; he should speak 
Spanish; he should be a man who can 
make friends, not one who is mere mat- 
ter of fact; in other words, he should 
be what the Argentine merchants call a 
“serious” man. 


NATIVE AGENCIES OR RESIDENT AMERICAN 
OR FOREIGN AGENCIES 


If the sales are not sufficient to war- 
rant sending your own salesmen, an- 
other way of entering the market is by 
appointing native agencies or resident 
American or foreign agencies which are 
already established and able to handle 
your business. 

The sending of more high-grade trav- 
eling representatives to the Argentine 
and the establishment of American 
branch offices will do much toward 
strengthening our position in the Ar- 
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gentine. The choice of agents—native, 
foreign, or American—should not be 
made at random and it is a good plan to 
have a member of your concern visit the 
Argentine, selecting the agent only after 
the most careful scrutinization, as the 
tying up with a poor agency will do 
much toward curtailing your business. 
The financial standing of the agents 
should be looked into, how long they 
have been in business, and any infor- 
mation as to the merchandise they are 
accustomed to handle. Oftentimes 
many difficulties come up which could 
be settled on the spot providing your 
agent is given the proper authority, 
such as the adjustment of difficulties in 
connection with the arrival of goods, etc. 

Credit information regarding your 
present and prospective customers in 
the Argentine is of vital importance, 
possibly more so than in your domestic 
trade, inasmuch as your customers are 
anywhere from five to six thousand miles 
away. 

The question of sending samples to 





Three Reasons 


There are three reasons why the Atlantic National Bank 
can render you exceptional service in New York: 


(1) A clientele made up largely from New York wholesale 
merchants dealing in dairy products, produce, dry goods, 
shoes, leather, textiles, hardware and electrical supplies. 


(2) Ability to save time by dealing directly with the mer- 


chant in most cases. 


(3) 


Personal attention of our officers to matters intrusted to 
our care. 


We shall be glad to serve you 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


your agents is one that should not be 
forgotten. Do not expect your agent 
to pay for the samples and send as 
complete a line as possible. Great care 
should also be given to the packing of 
samples and any future orders which 
may develop. Samples should not be 
sent by parcel post, as goods sent in 
this manner are not delivered as they 
are in this country through the Post 
Office, but all parcel post packages are 
handled through the Custom House and 
are subject to various taxes and charges 
before reaching their destination. 

Careful attention should be given to 
commercial quotations offering goods, 
stating definitely whether offered f.o.b. 
cars, f.o.b. vessels, etc., inasmuch as 
there are different interpretations of 
quotations in the Argentine and this will 
save considerable difficulty. 

Proper registration of your trade- 
mark will do much toward protecting 
the market for your goods in the Ar- 
gentine. 

Business representatives in the Ar- 


gentine should be provided with ade- 
quate power of attorney, stating 
definitely and clearly the exact authori- 
ty conferred, by so doing, in many 
instances considerable trouble and in- 
convenience will be avoided if your 
representative is properly allowed to 
assert his authority. 

A certain superiority of our manu- 
factured goods has, however, become 
recognized and proper co-operation with 
Argentine buyers, catering to their 
whims and manufacturing what they 
want, will do much toward retaining the 
trade already established and promoting 
its expansion. 

More personal attention to orders and 
welcome acceptance of small orders, 
careful attention to correspondence, 
notification to customers of any price 
changes, such as inability to furnish 
goods as ordered, and the question or 
substitution, and care regarding details 
and specifications, will have a great deal 
of moral effect in creating in your cus- 
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Increased Trade 


With France and Belgium 


Depew the past year the trade of the 
United States with France was valued 
at $1,017,240,405, and with Belgium at 
$385,576,408, exports to the latter reaching 
double their value of 1918. 


Our close relations with Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., 
enable us to offer complete banking facil- 
ities throughout France and Belgium. 
Branches in Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, 
throughout Morocco and West Africa. 
Special equipment for handling transac- 
tions in Tunis and Algeria. 


The New York Agency invites inquiry 


Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 


New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 


Authorized Capital, $20,000,000 Paid Up Capital, $6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital, 15,000,000 Reserve - - - 3,125,000 
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Head Office 
London 
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William Baxter, Agent 
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tomer’s mind the feeling of confidence 
and good will. 

The American manufacturer who con- 
templates going after Argentine busi- 
ness in earnest should consider whether 
his factory can take proper care of the 
business which may develop, and if so, 
set aside a certain percentage of its out- 
put for export trade and a certain per- 
centage for domestic trade. This will 
enable him to fill export orders without 
cutting into the domestic output and 
vice versa. 

The establishment of more American 
branch houses, sending better equipped 
salesmen to visit the Argentine mer- 
chants, and more frequent steamship 
service. more comprehensive under- 
standing of Argentine customs and 
trade regulations, granting of reasonable 
credit terms, and general co-operation 
on the part of all those interested in 
the development of foreign trade, will 
do much towards maintaining and in- 
creasing the commerce which the United 


States has already established in the 
Argentine. 


& 


World Trade Through Foreign 
Investment 


GREAT step toward fostering 

America’s world trade through 
foreign investment is foreseen by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in the recent authorization by the 
American Bankers Association of the 
organization of a $100,000,000 foreign 
trade financing corporation under the 
Edge Law. The company’s semi- 
monthly survey of international trade, 
“American Goods and Foreign Mar- 
kets,” says, in part: 

The foreign credit situation has 
reached a point where loans to foreign 
countries are no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of the growing foreign trade 
of the United States. The Edge Law 
corporation, as authorized by the 
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BANCO DUGAND 


Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 


Paid Up Capital . . $2,000,000 
Reserve Fund. . . 280,000 


v.s. aoa $2,280,000 


BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 


Cucuta Medellin 
Girardot Ocana 
Cartagena Honda Riohacha 
Cienaga Magangue Santa Marta 


Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 


Bogota 
Bucaramanga 


International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 
The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken. 


Telegraphic Address: Dugandbank, Barranquilla 























American Bankers Association, will not 
make loans, but will provide a source 
of long-term credits through investment 
abroad. 

That foreign investment probably is 
a nation’s greatest asset in the mainte- 
nance of a strong position in world 
trade is evidenced by the position of 
Great Britain. Although her foreign 
investments were diminished by about 
five billion dollars as a result of the 
war, she still has approximately fifteen 
billions invested in foreign countries, 
and, through her powerful trade or- 
ganizations, is striving fearlessly to re- 
gain the ground lost during the war. 
Her investments are so judiciously and 
widely scattered throughout the world 
that the slogan, ““The sun never sets on 
the British Empire,” might be as ap- 
proximately applied to her foreign 
investments. 

The United States—second nation of 
the world in foreign investments—is a 
creditor by a total of about eleven bil- 
lion dollars invested abroad. This 
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amount, as compared with that of 
British capital invested abroad, is in- 
consistent with the potential volume of 
foreign trade of the United States and 
must be augmented through an increase 
in the foreign trade financing power of 
the country, if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with other nations in disposing 
of our enormous surplus stocks. On the 
other hand, of course, we must accept 
goods from our debtors, because that is 
the only means by which they can pay 
their obligations to us. And we must 
use these goods as a basis for granting 
loans to other countries so that new 
markets may be built up for our prod- 
ucts. 

The surplus of the United States this 
year will include about 8,000,000 bales 
of cotton, 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
$750,.000,000 worth of semi-manufac- 
tured raw materials and finished manu- 
factured products, and about $250.000,- 
000 worth of packing house products. 
European countries are in the market 
for the major part of this surplus, but 
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payment in gold before the goods are 
shipped cannot be made in any signif- 
icant amount. The natural commercial 
course for the United States to follow 
under the circumstances is the course 
which Great Britain has so profitably 
taken through the years of her foreign 
trade development—the investment of 
capital in foreign countries through for- 
eign trade financing corporations. 

The general export corporation or- 
ganized under the Edge Law, author- 
ized by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, probably will be established early 
in 1921 with an initial capitalization of 
$100,000,000. Its capital will be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible through- 
out the United States, so that all locali- 
ties may receive the benefit of its opera- 
tion. 

With a capital of $100,000,000, the 
power of this corporation for benefiting 
the foreign trade of the United States 
will be almost unlimited. Under the 
provisions of the Edge Law, a corpora- 
‘tion organized in accordance with its 


specifications may issue debenture bonds 
for sale in the United States and the ex- 
tension of credits abroad up to ten times 
the amount of its capitalization. The 
maximum possible financing power of 
the corporation just authorized will 
therefore be $1,000,000,000, an amount 
equal to more than nine per cent. of this 
country’s total foreign investments 


today. 
& 


Sale of Foreign Securities by 
French Banks 


ROWN Brothers & Co. have received 

from one of their French correspond- 
ents an estimate indicating that sale of 
foreign securities by French banks 
have been greatly exaggerated. This, 
it is stated, is confirmed by M. De- 
camps, head of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Banque de France, who at 
the October meeting of the Societe 
Francaise d’Econo-Politique said that 
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such sales do not exceed francs 600,- 
000,000. This, it is pointed out, would 
indicate that French foreign invest- 
ments, which constituted a material 
part of the wealth of France prior to 
the war, are still intact. 





Great Britain 











THE BRITISH TRADE COR- 
PORATION 


Having recently returned from Eu- 
rope where he has made a study of Brit- 
ish foreign trade organizations, P. 
Harvey Middleton, assistant manager of 
the foreign trade bureau of _ the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, stated in a recent bulletin issued 
by the bank: 


A typical example of the method by 
which the British plan to recapture their 
overseas trade is the organization known as 
the British Trade Corporation, incorporated 
in 1917, with an authorized capital of 
£10,000,000, of which £2,000,000 is fully paid 
up. One of its subsidiaries is the Trade 
Indemnity Company, which insures foreign 
credits. Since its incorporation this com- 
pany has facilitated the export of goods of 
many millions of pounds value. Although 
it was anticipated that it would be bene- 
ficial chiefly to the small merchant, its poli- 
cies have been freely availed of by some 
of the largest British manufacturers. 

In conjunction with the London and 
Westminster, Lloyd’s, and the National 
Provincial Banks, the British Trade Cor- 
poration formed the South Russia Banking 
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Agency. The British Trade Corporation 
also has an investment in the Portuguese 
Trade Corporation, which was_ specially 
started to compete with German interests. 
Another subsidiary is the Anglo-Brazilian 
Commercial and Agency Company, which has 
opened branch houses in Brazil, particularly 
at places where German influence in the 
past was strongest. Although they had ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting delivery of 
goods ordered by manufacturers, satisfac- 
tory progress is now being made. 

Another undertaking in which the British 
Trade Corporation has invested is the 
Levant Company, Ltd., which seems to have 
a promising future as the representative of 
British influence in the Near East. In this 
connection, the British Trade Corporation 
has acquired the entire capital stock of the 
National Bank of Turkey. The Levant 
Company has purchased a substantial inter- 
est in the business of J. W. Whittall & 
Company, Ltd., of Constantinople, and has 
opened branches, or established subsidiary 
companies, in Batoum, South Russia, Serbia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Bagdad, Greece, Egypt, 
and the Sudan. Offices of the National Bank 
of Turkey are in operation in Constantinople 
and Smyrna. 


NEW RECORD FOR BRITISH 
INVESTMENT OFFERINGS 


Reports received by the foreign in- 
formation department of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, are to 
the effect that British new capital issues 
amounted to £314,574,331 in the first 
nine months of 1920 This sum is 
£45,000,000 larger than Great Britain’s 
national revenue in the first year of the 
war. 

The amount of offerings for invest- 
ment in September alone was £20,064,- 
482. In the nine months the total was 
more than £72,000,000 greater than the 
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Aquitania Office of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. The service given by this bank on 
three Cunard liners saves time for travelers, as financial matters need not be hurriedly 
attended to before sailing. 


total of new capital issues in the year 
1913 when the previous high record was 
made. 

As an indication of the probable 
amount of offerings during the final 
three months of 1920, it may be stated 
that new capital issues of over £100,- 
000,000 were offered in the final three 
months of 1919. 


BRITISH MERCHANT MARINE 


Only a comparatively slight setback 
has been sustained by the British mer- 
chant marine as a net result of the world 
war, according to statistics which have 
been received by the British section of 
the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
information department. 

Tonnage figures of shipping which en- 
tered and cleared at British ports dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1920, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1913, indicate that there has been a 
more marked decline in the foreign ton- 
nage entered and cleared than has been 
the case with British tonnage. 


ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN PAID 


On October 15 the largest loan 
maturity ever handled in the history of 
American finance was disposed of when 
payment was made on the outstanding 
balance of $500,000,000 Anglo-French 


issue which was floated in the United 
States in October, 1915. About $200,- 
000,000 was paid out to bondholders in 
cash at the offices of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the remaining $300,000,000 already 
having been redeemed by purchase in 
the open market by the two Govern- 
ments, or through exchange for the re- 
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is today entering upon a period 
of great commercial and indus- 
trial growth which is reflected 
in her trade with the United 
States. In two years her exports to this country, of which 
the most important is olive oil, increased 100%. Spain’s 
growing industries are creating an increased demand for 
our manufactures and staples. 


—Almost half of our exports to Spain consists of unmanufac- 
tured cotton for Spain’s numerous textile factories. 

—Her metallurgical industries require our metal-working 
machinery. 





—Our exports to Spain of automobiles, oils and tires reach well 
into millions of dollars annually. 


In thetwolargestcities of Spain, Barcelona and Madrid, are 
located branches of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 


A booklet describing our facilities will be sent on request. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 


New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 


Affiliated Banks in 
Argentina Brazil Colombia Costa Rica Cuba Honduras Nicaragua Peru Venezuela 
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Buenos Aires | 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 





Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Established in 1830 


$14,192,498.91 Argentine Gold | 
equal to $13,694,036.00 American Gold 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, | 


Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares | 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS | 


We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


We will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
| 
| 











cently completed $100,000,000 French 
Government loan. 


TO BUILD MINT IN PRETORIA 


The British Government has decided 
to proceed at once with the original 
plans for the construction of a mint at 
Pretoria, South Africa, and will not 
build it upon a smaller scale, as was for 
a time considered, according to the local 
press. There is at present no mint in 
that country, and because of exchange 
difficulties gold coin has practically dis- 
appeared from circulation, it is stated. 

The original plans for the mint, which 
it is expected, will be opened some time 
in 1924, provide for a capacity of 
10,000,000 gold pieces and 7,500,- 
000 other coins. It is expected that it 
will be one of the most important estab- 
lishments of its kind in the Empire. 





France 











LARGE YIELD FROM NEW 
FRENCH TAX ON BUSI- 
NESS TURN-OVER 


Although only a few weeks have 
elapsed since the coming into .orce of 
the new French tax on business turn- 
over, according to information which 
has reached the French Commission in 
New York, the first results amply justi- 
fy expectations as to revenue yield 
from this source. Even now the yield 
is estimated to bring in a minimum of 
300,000,000 francs, which is equivalent 
to 3,600,000,000 francs per annum. 

Financial experience shows that a 
new tax on its first introduction rarely 
realizes more than 75 per cent. of its 
normal yield, as it invariably takes time 
for a tax to become firmly established 
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THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


(At par of exchange) 


STABLISHED in 1864, the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino has pursued a consistent policy of steady 
growth until now its seventy branch offices cover the 
important world markets, particularly the Portuguese 
speaking countries, and its resources exceed $1,159,000,000, 
at par of exchange. We shall be glad of the opportunity 
to serve American merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
through our New York Agency. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered 


BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent i 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000—Fully Paid Up 


N addition to complete facilities for interna- 
tional banking in all its ramifications—partic- 
ularly with France and the French colonies and 
dependencies — we maintain a Foreign ‘Trade 
Department organized on the lines of practical 
These facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers, importers, exporters 
and out-of-town banking institutions. 


Cedar and William Sts., New York City 














and properly applied. If this rule obtains 
in the case of the tax on turn-over, it is 
reasonably safe to assume that this tax, 
even after allowing for no material in- 
crease in the volume of business, will 
produce 400,000,000 francs per month, 
or close on 5,000,000,000 francs per 
annum. 


REDUCING BANK OF FRANCE 
ADVANCES TO GOVERNMENT 


An important reduction in the item 
of advances to the government appears 
in the last statement of the Bank of 
France. The sinking fund account, in 
this statement, is divided into two parts, 
one representing the main account, and 
the other an excess devoted to reduction 
of the bank’s advance to the state. This 
latter item is accounted for by refer- 
ence to agreements between the bank 
and the government, under which ac- 
cumulated interest paid by the govern- 
ment was destined to absorb losses that 





the bank might incur on moratorium 
bills and credits. In the agreement of 
1918 it was stipulated that when the 
reserve so set up should reach the 
amount of risks that it was expected to 
meet, the excess should be applied to 
the amortization of the government's 
debt to the bank. 

According to these stipulations the 
Bank of France statement of October 28 
shows a sum of 13,947,000 francs ap- 
plied to amortization of advances to the 
state. A notable increase in this item 
is expected because the agreement re- 
ferred to above will not be in full effect 
until after January, 1921, and because 
as moratorium bills and pre-war credits 
are liquidated, additional sums will be- 
come available for the amortization ac- 
count, and will go toward reduction of 
advances to the government. It is esti- 
mated that in the course of the next 
year reduction of the state’s debt result- 
ing from these operations will not be 
less than 800,000,000 francs. 
187 
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FRANCE REORGANIZES FOR- 
EIGN TRADE BUREAU 


The “Office du Commerce Exterieur” 
of France, although bearing the name 
of a bureau that has been in existence 
for some time, has recently been reor- 
ganized on a more ambitious scale. This 
department of overseas trade is a prac- 
tical link between official France and the 
general public at home and abroad. It is 
now aided on the financial side by the 
new Foreign Commerce Bank. It con- 
trols the service of French commercial 
agents, and is responsible for organizing 
trade exhibits in France and other 
countries. 

The department supplied trade in- 
formation in the form of loose-leaf 
pamphlets, or in response to verbal and 
written inquiries, and at the same time 
welcomes the opportunity of helping 
foreign traders seeking information as 
to the French market. The department 
will soon begin the publication of a 
periodical similar to the British Board 
of Trade Journal. 

The commercial exhibition plans in- 
clude at the present time a “touring 
fair” for Canada, the Colonial exhibi- 
tion at Marseilles in 1922, and an inter- 
allied exhibition which is planned to be 
held in Paris in 1925. Permanent ex- 
hibitions are being provided for branch 
offices of the department in the princi- 
pal countries of the world. These ex- 
hibitions have already been opened in 
Spain, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Balkan States and in London. 


NEW FRENCH LOAN 


Announcement was made October 20, 
by Gaston Liebert, Consul General for 
France in New York, of the official 
opening of subscriptions to the new 
French National Six Per Cent Loan of 
1920. Subscriptions are to close at the 
end of November, and are redeemable 
in 1931. Subscriptions will be accepted 
in French bonds of 1915, 1916 and 
1920 up to one-half of the amount sub- 
scribed. In making the announcement, 
Monsieur Liebert said: ‘‘As this loan 
is in part intended for the redemption 
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of an important part of the currency 
of the national banks of France, the 
natural consequence will be that in the 
near future the value of the franc will 
greatly increase. Without any exag- 
gerated optimism, one may say that the 
investor of dollars in 1920 will in 1921 
receive from eight per cent. to nine per 
cent. on his capital.” 

Summing up the financial and eco- 
nomic situation of France, Monsieur 
Liebert pointed out that France has re- 
constructed most of her railways, her 
tunnels and her canals. The coal fields 
of Lens systematically destroyed by the 
Germans are being restored and are 
daily increasing their vield. The dev- 
astated areas are again under cultiva- 
tion, which is being intensified by mod- 
ern methods. “The facts,’ said Mon- 
sieur Liebert, “reduce to nothing in the 
most complete and definite manner 
the pessimistic rumors which a few 
publicists* and correspondents of cer- 
tain newspapers, totally ignorant of the 
real situation and sometimes ill-inten- 
tioned have recently spread abroad 
among the American public. The 
origin of this base campaign of discredit 
against France could be easily exposed. 
It comes always from the same sources 
but it is enough to show things in their 
true light to prove that France, who in 
the past has always honored her signa- 
ture, did not lose a particle of her 
financial strength for which she has al- 
ways been well-known. It might even 
be added that this strength has been in- 
creased now that she is victorious and 
that her general resources have been 
greatly enhanced through certain pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty. 

“The French people know how to 
make the necessary. sacrifices in order 
to overcome the most serious difficulties. 
Due to this fact we now see the brave 
population of that rich country pay, 
without flinching, taxes four times high- 
er than in 1914. With such a spirit 
prevailing can anyone doubt the future 
of France?” 

Pierre Moracchini, the French Vice- 
Consul, commented that the most ac- 
curate idea of the true situation of 
French finances, one that is based upon 
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A Bank Knows Its Own Country 
In Japan, South Africa, Italy, England—in all 


important countries—are great commercial banks 
which can give the facts as to credit, markets, indi- 
vidual character and business methods that are needed 
by American business in foreign trade. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
maintains close relations with these great international 
commercial banks. ‘lhrough them, it offers to its 
friends the combined banking knowledge of the world. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over hifly-five Million DoHars 


official documents and that proves strik- 
ingly the recuperative power of the 
country, is conveyed by the summing 
up of the situation by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the 
famous French engineer, who was 
wounded at Verdun. Mr. Moracchini 
quotes Mr. Bunau-Varilla as saying: 

“Since the beginning of the year the 
French Government has not borrowed 
any money from the Bank of France. 
Therefore, it can be said inflation has 
ceased. More than that, deflation will 
follow in a short time. The French 
Minister of Finance expects to reim- 
burse to the Bank of France at the 
beginning of next year 3,000,000,000 
francs so as to reduce the debt of the 
Government to the bank. A corre- 
sponding elimination of bank notes will 
result. 

“The total quantity of money to cover 
yearly expenditures of the Government 
is 18,500,000,000 francs, This repre- 
sents the liquidation of all war expendi- 
tures and loans except pensions and the 


expenses for reconstruction of the dev- 
astated districts which, according to 
the Treaty of Versailles, must be paid 
by Germany. The annual expenditure 
of 18,500,000,000 francs is entirely cov- 
ered by the new taxation voted recently 
by Parliament which will yield 22,000,- 
000,000 francs annually, or a surplus 
of 3,500,000,000 frances above expendi- 
tures. Therefore, no one can maintain 
the reproach of former years that our 
house has not been put in order.” 


FRENCH TAXATION 


In a recent article John Bolinger, 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank, of Boston, had the following to 


- say about the French taxation program: 


Some criticism has been directed by cer- 
tain elements among the population toward 
the unsatisfactory financial condition in 
which the French Government has been 
placed. This situation is largely the result 
of disinclination on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to adopt at once a policy of high 
taxation on the people of France. Cause 
for reproach on that score, however, no 
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Protecting Cargoes and Credits 


As the banker sells credits, we sell protec- 
tion,—the protection of marine insurance, 
which serves a two-fold purpose. It pro- 
tects the shipper’s cargoes and the banker's 
credits issued on those cargoes. 


Most American bankers are surprised to 
learn that two-thirds of all the marine insur- 
ance placed in the United States is controlled 
by foreign-owned or foreign-controlled com- 
panies. Two-thirds of all the business—a 
grand total of insurance premiums amount- 
ing to $250,000,000 going into foreign hands 
every year! Up to June 1920 much of this 
money in passing to foreign ownership es- 
caped United States taxes levied on Ameri- 
can companies. 


What this means to the banker interested in 
America’s foreign trade is told by an author- 
ity, Professor Huebner, in a booklet, “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” Solid 
facts, yet lively reading. Write for a copy. 





The Washington Marine Insurance Co. 


of New York 





MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Home Office: 51 Beaver Street, New York 


Se ee a. apeeeteninneiiniall 
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Nominal Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 


Subscribed Capital 
Reserves . . 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Head Office 
17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tribu to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, Sal- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLpHaM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupaLz, StockPport, Havi- 
rax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
$12,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


. 10,325,000 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


Collections promptly 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London." 








longer exists. The new taxes, now levied 
upon every citizen of the Republic, give 
ample promise of a revenue more than suf- 
ficient to cover the ordinary expenses of her 
budget. Belief that Germany would pay 
large indemnities is in great measure re- 
sponsible for France’s reluctance to charge 
herself with amounts which might properly 
be secured from Germany. The desire of 
the contesting political parties in the recent 
election to avoid the suggestion of huge tax 
burdens upon the community was also a 
factor in delaying the adoption of a prac- 
tical plan of taxation. Nothing speaks more 
eloquently of the courage of the French peo- 
ple or gives greater promise of the ability 
of France successfully to overcome her 
financial obstacles than the uncomplaining 
acceptance of this tax burden. 





Europe 











AN AMERICAN BANKER’S VIEWS 
ON EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Upon his return from a ten weeks’ 
trip to Europe, John H. Mason, Presi- 
dent, Commercial Trust Company, Phil- 





adelphia, Pa., was asked to express his 
views as to the present day situation 
based upon his observations in England 
and the battle areas of France and Bel- 
gium. The following brief summary of 
Mr. Mason’s expressions warrants a 
careful reading: 


Are we interested in the restoration of 
France, Belgium and Central Europe, or 
can we just ignore them and think of our- 
selves? 

After a visit to the battle areas of France 
and Belgium and then through the beauti- 
ful chateau district of France, and parts of 
that wonderful country not knowing any 
of the scars of war, my contention is that 
we are more vitally interested, not only in 
our former Allies returning to normal, but 
also Germany and Austria and all the others. 

Many persons are asking me “Will France 
and Great Britain come back?” Why, of 
course they will, but only in time. The 
leaders of those two countries are quite 
awake to the problems of to-day and in an 
orderly and normal way are endeavoring to 
solve them. They have not the slightest 
thought that they can be solved in a year 
or two,—they expect it to take generations, 
and if we in our impatient way can only 
adopt the same idea that it will take time 
for the world to right itself, we will play 
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Foreign Offices 


GREAT BRITAIN 
London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Edinburgh 

FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Marscilles 

ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 

BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 

HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 

SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stochholm 

SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 

GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Buenos Aires 

Montevideo 

Valparaiso 

ORIENT 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Hong Kong 

Shanghai 

Manila, P. IL 

CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 


THE 


A World-Wide Service to Banks 


Leading metropolitan banks have developed to a 
great extent their Foreign Banking depart- 
ments, because this is one of their most 
profitable activities. There is every reason 
why you should profit by the growing export 

_ and import business of the country. 


The American Express Company has for years 
furnished American and Canadian banks with 
a service covering :— 


Foreign Exchange, enabling a bank to supply its 
customers with foreign drafts and cable 
transfers for remittances abroad. 


Travelers Cheques and Letters of Credit, for the 
use and protection of their patrons traveling 
abroad or in America. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, enabling importers 
to purchase goods to advantage in foreign 
countries direct. 


Foreign Balances and Collections, making it pos- 
sible to carry accounts and make collection 
abroad with the utmost dispatch and economy. 


A Foreign Trade Department, including credit 
and trade reports, and the buying and selling 
of foreign commodities for the account of 
bank patrons. 


International Shipping Service, whereby our 
branch offices and correspondents take entire 
charge of forwarding merchandise (import 
and export), and transact all details in con- 
nection therewith, including the insurance, 
customs, etc. 


This Service enables any bank to furnish all the 
requirements of its patrons who are doing an 
export or import business. 


The method of obtaining this service will be ex- 
plained on receipt of your inquiry. 


Address the Manager of Office nearest your city. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


29 Luckie St., 


Atlanta, Ga, 


Ninth and Locust Sts., 
St, Louis, Mo, 


Market St. at Second, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


231 St. James St., 
Montreal, Canada 


65 Broapway, 
New York 
23 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Il, 
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Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND ~ 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
= E 


FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C.E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


LLOYDS BANE, LTD.-: 


Montevideo. 


Cordoba, Parana. 


—Bogota. 





London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - 


DIRECTORS. 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambaco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, “PR ga bond Pelotas, 


Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 40 Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUG 
Sub-Agency, Paysandau and Salto 


ancenTT= 4 :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia ei Concordia, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas a) Norte, Once, Booa, Calle 
Calle B.de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA: 
Oorgeapendents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. x. rozsrs, acer. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


($5--£1.) 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

3 RICHARD V. VASSAR- SMITH, Bart. 
OBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 


ontevideo, 


Tucoman 
Santa Fe 2122 and 


























a more important and stronger part in the 
“comeback” of the world. M. Millerand, 
the French Premier, recently stated that the 
battle area of France comprised about 
11,250 square miles, which is just about the 
size of the State of Maryland, and that 
thirty per cent of this area was in crops 
this year. I think this fact more than any 
other answers the question “Will France 
come back?” In my opinion, England with 
all her training and experience as a great 
international power will, beyond all ques- 
tion, regain her place as the financial center 
of the world. With the greatest apprecia- 
tion of my country, I am more than ever 
impressed with the fact that we have not 
as yet had the experience and training to 
become Internationalists and that in some 
ways we are not even Nationalists, but are 
rather prone to be Localists. World prob- 
lems must be solved by world vision and 
the British are more sound and experienced 
in this field than any other nation. 

I would urge every American banker who 
possibly could do so, to travel over the war 
area of France and Belgium. You may 
read, you may hear others talk, but you 
cannot visualize except by seeing, and as 
you motor through Ypres, the battlefield of 
the Somme, out through Soissons and Rheims, 


you are awed with the destruction and dev- 
tation, and yet right within a stone’s 
throw of these battle fronts, you will find 


here and there a French peasant back at 





the place he once called home, living in a 
hut, surrounded by flowers and trying to 
cultivate what fertile land he is able to 
find. It is truly a wonderful spirit. From 
these fields go on down to Chateau Thierry 
and Belleau Woods where the American sol- 
dier played his part. At these points there 
was little or no bombardment but just a 
fierce, hard fight and nature has healed 
practically all of the scars so that one can 
hardly realize there was ever a battle there. 
As far as the eye can reach, there is noth- 
ing but beautiful crops, exquisite flowers, 
with the placid winding of the Marne, 
which played such a conspicuous part in 
the World War. I am quite sure the ex- 
perience of all those who may make the 
trip will be practically similar to mine, that 
there is little or no personal discomfort to 
the traveler of today in either France, Bel- 
gium or Great Britain. Just go and see 
for yourself, and you will never regret the 
trip. 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION 


Importers in the United States of 
Italian commodities will be very much 
interested, says the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company, of New York, in 
the announcement recently made by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
New York to the effect that, hereafter, 
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American Consuls will issue consular 
invoices for exports from Italy to the 
United States on the quotations of the 
gold exchange which the Italian Gov- 
ernment establishes for the payment of 
railroad tickets sold abroad or involv- 
ing a trip beyond the boundaries of 
Italy. 

The Chamber states that its plea to 
the United States Treasury Department 
has been successful, and that the Treas- 
ury has agreed to discontinue the valu- 
ation of the gold lira at the rate of 
two paper lire for the satisfaction of 
custom duties, and to adopt the actual 
gold exchange instead. 

During August, the United States 
imported from Italy goods to the value 
of about $5,390,000, which is about 
$1,435,000 less than in August, 1919. 
The exports from the United States to 
Italy during the same month amounted 
to about $18,000,000 as against $28,- 
500,000 in the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 

The total value of the domestic ex- 
ports of machinery, during August, 
from the United States to Italy was 
$249,555, divided as follows: Textile 
machinery, $84,519; lathes, $1,999; 
other machine tools, $63,514; sharpen- 
ing and grinding machines, $24,726; all 
other metal-working machinery, $54,- 
456; excavating machinery, $18,400; 
air-compressing machinery, $346. 

Italian Treasury receipts for August, 
1920, amounted to 877,544,066 lire, as 
compared with 682,796,669 lire for 
August, 1919. This is an unusually 
large increase. The detailed statistics 
reveal that all items show an increase, 
with the exception of indirect taxes on 
consumption. The figures are: 


August, 1919 August, 1920 


Item Lire Lire 


Direct taxes on in- 
OO eee 370,011,482 
Indirect taxes on 
consumption .... 
Taxes on_ business 
and profits 
Industrial mono 
lies and lottery. 143,345,675 
Commercial monop- 
ID dines peas ace 


444 443,730 
95,751,199 88,053,361 
71,511,022 104,922,250 
220,636,101 


2,177,290 19,498,624 





682,796,669 877,554,066 
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Despite the unsettlement which was 
brought about by the recent series of 
labor troubles in Italy, security prices 
in general on the Italian stock exchanges 
have held up in a surprisingly firm 
manner. 

A bill providing for the abolition of 
certain Italian trade restrictions was 
passed recently by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The measure, among other 
things, will limit the activity of the 
Government in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, permitting the larg- 
est freedom possible under existing 
conditions; and will result in the in- 
fliction of heavy penalties for those con- 
victed of profiteering in articles of 
prime necessity. 


GERMAN BANK MERGER 


The New York Times Berlin corre- 
spondent reports that the Deutsche 
Bank has increased its capital from 
275,000,000 to 400,000,000 marks, thus 
again becoming the bank with the big- 
gest capital in Germany. 

Sixty-eight and three-quarter mil- 
lions will be offered to present share- 
holders at a premium of 120 per cent., 
so that the bank will obtain for that 
portion 151,250,000 marks. The re- 
mainder additional capital will mainly 
consist of shares given in exchange for 
those of three other banking concerns, 
the Hanoverian Bank, a Brunswick 
private bank, and a private bank of 
Gotha, which the Deutsche Bank, al- 
ready possessing most of their stock, 
will now buy up. 

In addition working arrangements 
will be concluded with a Wurtemberg 
banking company and the Hildesheim 
Bank. 


SWISS BANKING ASSOCIATION 


The Swiss Banking Association has 
taken over as from October 1 last, the 
Banca Svizzera Americana in Locarno 
and Lugano thus extending its sphere 
of activity to the Canton of Tessin. 
The already greatly expanded net of 
branches of the Swiss Banking Asso- 
ciation has thereby received a valuable 
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addition inasmuch as this bank will now 
also be represented in the southern 
part of Switzerland—close to the 
Italian frontier. Locarno and Lugano 
ranking amongst the most famous tour- 
ist resorts of Switzerland the bank’s 
extended facilities will undoubtedly be 
appreciated by Americans who are 
choosing those towns, which are bene- 
fited by a mild and southern climate, 
as their holiday places. 

The Swiss Banking Association has 
a paid-up capital of: frs. 70,000,000, 
and reserves amounting to frs. 15,000,- 
000—branches are now maintained in 
the following places: Aadorf, Aarau, 
Baden, Basle, Couvet, Flawil, Fleurier, 
Geneva, Gossau (St. Gall), Laufen- 
burg, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Lausanne, 
Lichtensteig, Liestal, Locarno, Lugano, 
Montreux, Rapperswil, Rorschach, 


Riiti (Zurich), St. Fiden, St. Gall, 
Vevey, Wil, Winterthur, Wohlen and 
Zurich. 


RELIEF CREDITS FOR CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


The Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, reports that the International 
Committee for Relief Credits, constitu- 
ted to act as Standing Committee to the 
International Finance Conference, have 
held numerous meetings and have ar- 
ranged new relief and reconstruction 
credits, amounting to approximately 
£15,000,000, viz., in the form of food, 
raw materials and transport services by 
the Governments of Denmark, Great 
Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The French Government 
are ready to ask Parliament for the 
necessary resources in order to co- 
operate in the execution of the common 
relief scheme. 

The Argentine Government have in- 
troduced a bill to authorize an advance 
of 5 million pesos, or approximately 
35 million French frances, and the 
Italian Government have already agreed 
to the opening of a credit of 100 mil- 
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lion lire, under the reserve of a deduc- 
tion for part of the deliveries already 
made to Austria. 

It is hoped that Canada, who was 
represented at the Conference, will also 
be in a position to participate in this 
international undertaking. 

The United States of America, who 
are not officially represented on the 
committee, have provided large com- 
modity credits to this European situa- 
tion, and have collaborated with the 
committee to the end that there would 
be co-ordination in the extension of 
their relief credits. 

The credits are available for the fol- 
lowing countries: Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, the 
Baltic States, Armenia, Georgia, Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Each lending coun- 
try reserves complete liberty as to 
which country its credits shall be ex- 
tended, but agrees to accept a common 
form of bond as security. 





Scandinavia 











U. S. TRADE WITH NORWAY 


United States imports from Norway 
for the month of August were $2,636,- 
954 as compared with a total of only 
$347,180 in the same month of last year. 
For the eight months of this year im- 
ports from Norway are valued at $13,- 
274,058, while in the first eight months 
of 1919 imports from Norway were 
valued at $2,964,826. 

Exports to Norway in August were 
$7,912,573, a decrease of $945,179 as 
compared to August, 1919, while for 
the eight months of the current year 
exports have been $71,053,065 as com- 
pared to $93,267,765 last year. The 
outstanding feature of this showing is, 
of course, the enormous increase in our 
purchases from Norway, combined with 
the decrease of our exports to that 
country. 
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SERVICE IN SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES 


The Liberty National Bank, of New 
York, has issued an announcement stat- 


‘ing that it is prepared to render servy- 


ice in Scandinavian countries along the 
following lines: 


1. Reports on existing trade conditions 
in the respective Scandinavian countries. 


2. Detailed information as to the market 
for specific products abroad, together with 
prevailing prices, terms of sale, etc. 

3. Credit data as to the financial respon- 
sibility and general standing of Scandi- 
navian firms. 

1. Supplying the names of desirable 
Scandinavian concerns capable of represent- 
ing American manufacturers or exporters in 
the Scandinavian field—Custom duties, etc. 

5. Assistance in securing the American 
representation for Scandinavian firms where 
there exists an opportunity of selling 
Scandinavian goods in this market. 


DANISH TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Liberty National Bank, of New 
York, reports that the continued de- 
crease in the value of the Danish krone 
both in London and New York, has 
caused a renewed agitation in favor of 
the Finance Control Committee. 

Bankers particularly are in favor of 
such an organization, their idea being 
that while it would not right the ex- 
change situation at once, it would tend 
to put it on a sounder basis. 

The Scandinavian representative of 
the Liberty National Bank is informed 
that a commission, such as suggested 
above, has been appointed, consisting 
of twenty-five representatives of finance, 
industry and commerce, together with 
the ministers of trade and finance. 

Plans submitted to the Danish Gov- 
ernment by this commission provide for 
the creation of an “export central’ to 
control all imports and exports and in- 
sofar as possible place in operation a 
system of barter with the western coun- 
tries in an effort to raise the value of 
the krone. 
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London: Nat’! Bank ef Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispane Americane® 

ii Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank3#® 
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Far East 











CHINESE CONSORTIUM 
AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The final agreement of the Chinese 
consortium was signed last month by 
the representatives of the four countries 
concerned, and the State Department at 
Washington and the Foreign Offices at 
London, Paris and Tokio immediately 
notified. The representatives of the four 
Governments formally agreed to the 
contract some time ago, and all that re- 
mained to bring the consortium into 
actual being was the signatures of the 
banking representatives. 

The document was signed by Sir 
Charles Addis, as representative of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration and of the British group; Cap- 
tain René Thion de la Chaume, of the 
Banque de I’Indo-Chine, for the French 
6 


group, and by K. Takeuchi, of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, for the Japa- 
nese group. The agreement was signed 
on behalf of the American group by the 
representatives of the Managing Com- 
mittee, which is composed of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the 
National City Bank, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the Chase National 
Bank and Lee, Higginson & Co., all of 
New York, and the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 

The signing of the agreement is the 
final step in the whole plan which was 
begun two years ago this autumn, when 
the State Department addressed an 
identical note to the British, French and 
Japanese Governments with the sug- 
gestion that they encourage in their re- 
spective countries the establishment of 
strong banking groups with the purpose 
of forming a consortium for the assist- 
ance of China, the establishment of her 
public utilities and the stabilizing of 
her finances. 
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AMERICAN GOLD FLOWING TO 
FAR EAST 


American gold is flowing steadily to 
the Far East, and exports of the metal 
from the United States to Japan, rep- 
resenting the transfer of private Japa- 
nese balances here to Nippon, are run- 
ning currently at a rate of approximate- 
ly $3,000,000 a week. Shipments are 
being made from San Francisco. 

Akira Den, financial commissioner of 
the Japanese government in New York, 
estimated recently that the outward flow 
of gold from this country in favor of 
Japan would aggregate approximately 
$13,500,000 during October. 

With October gold exports on Japa- 
nese account setting a new record for 
recent months, the total outward move- 
ment since June 30 aggregates slightly 
less than $40,000,000. July exports 
to the metal amounted to $11,500,000, 
while another $11,500,000 was shipped 
to Japan in the months of August and 
September. 

According to Mr. Den, the current 
movement of metal to the Far East is 
entirely on private account. Several 
months ago the Japanese government 
withdrew gold from here on its own ac- 
count, but early in the Summer it an- 
nounced that it would make no further 
shipments. It was made clear at the 
time, however, that the government 
would in no way interfere with the im- 
portation of gold from the United 
States on private Japanese account. 

Japanese private balances in_ this 
market have been of large proportions 
for several years. During the war they 
were swelled by the American pur- 
chases of Japanese goods. After the 
armistice and early this year, when 
Japan was in the throes of a serious 
financial and economic upheaval, these 
balances were much reduced. Recently 
they have been increasing and liqui- 
dation of cotton held here for Japanese 
account following the severe fall in 
the price of the commodity has been a 
factor in building up the Japanese bal- 
ances here. At the same time Japanese 
interests resold in this market sugar 
purchased in Java, taking advantage of 
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the high prices prevailing a few months 
ago, thus adding further to their Ameri- 
can balances. 

Japanese cash balances in this mar- 
ket were also augmented somewhat by 
the paying off of the $500,000,000 An- 
glo-French loan maturity on October 
15. At one time the Japanese govern- 
ment and Japanese merchants held ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 of these bonds. 
A large portion, however, was sold be- 
fore the maturity of the issue. 

The exchange market position be- 
tween here and Japan favors that 
country, so that at the prevailing rates 
for the yen it is a profitable operation 
to ship gold there. The gold parity of 
the yen is approximately 4934 cents, 
whereas the current market rate is now 
only a fraction under 51. 





Cuba 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CUBA 


Reports from Cuba are to the effect 
that conditions are improving. The re- 
sult of the election, for one thing, is 
generally considered as favorable to 
the best economic interests of the coun- 
try, and furthermore the situation is be- 
ing handled in an able manner. That 
American bankers will bring some sort 
of relief to the financial stringency 
seems assured but whether this will take 
the form of a loan to the Cuban gov- 
ernment or one direct to corporations 
on the island is not yet determined. At 
any rate it seems likely that a loan of 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,00 will 
be floated in New York shortly and it 
is felt that such an issue will find a 
ready market. The proceeds of this 
loan will be used in mostly financitig 
the sugar crop. 

When the moratorium was declared 
some weeks ago, shortage of currency 
immediately became acute. To relieve 
this embarrassment, between $50,000,- 
000 and $60,000,000 Federal Reserve 
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notes have been shipped to Cuba from 
this country, chiefly through the Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta. This transfer 
has helped, and banks and business men 
have acted to relieve the pressure by 
using certified checks in place of cash. 
Checks, certified by the larger banks, 
have been availed of to meet bills fall- 
ing due on internal transactions, the 
final liquidation of this paper to occur 
after the moratorium is lifted. 

It is reported that business interests, 
especially those engaged in the market- 
ing of sugar, are finding encouragement 
because of a changed attitude of labor. 
J. T. Monahan, vice-president of the 
Bank of Cuba in New York, said re- 
cently that customers had written that 
some workers who received as high as 
$7 a day for cutting sugar cane had 
notified employers that they would be 
ready to help out in the crisis by work- 
ing for $2 to $2.50 a day. The plant- 
ers believe that this attitude will have 
an important bearing upon the cost of 
producing the next crop of sugar, which 


begins to go through the mills in Janu- 
ary. 





Latin America 








CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 


An encouraging report on conditions 
in Mexico, political and commercial, has 
been made by Joseph W. Rowe, repre- 
sentative in that country of the Irving 
National Bank, who has recently re- 
turned to New York after a stay of 
five months in the neighbor republic. 

Mr. Rowe has lived in Mexico during 
the greater part of the period since 
1913, when Victoriano Huerta was 
president. Not in that time, he said, 
has the outlook contained so many re- 
assuring features as today. With 
peace restored industrial and agricultur- 
al activities have received a new im- 
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petus. A steadily increasing output is 
being shown both in mining and oil 
operations. The grain crops are larger 
and it is now expected that for the first 
time in several years Mexico will have 
sufficient cotton not only for domestic 
purposes, but for export as well. The 
situation, he believes, offers to Ameri- 
can business men an inviting oppor- 
tunity for the resumption of extensive 
trade relations. 

“Mexico's recovery since the down- 

fall of the Carranza regime,” said Mr. 
Rowe, “has been rapid. The new pro- 
visional government headed by Adolfo 
de la Huerta and dominated by his 
energy and common sense, has accom- 
plished in four months what Carranza 
failed to do in six years; it has pacified 
the country. All the important rebel 
leaders who opposed Carranza are 
working in accord with the new govern- 
ment or have been eliminated as men- 
aces to political life. Travel is safe 
in virtually every part of the coun- 
try. It no longer is necessary for 
trains to carry military guards and we 
no longer hear of them being attacked 
or blown up. 
' “One hesitates to prophesy, but two 
outstanding facts give ground for opti- 
mism. One is that the peon, without 
whom there would be no armies in 
Mexico, is tired of fighting. Second, 
the military policy of the government 
toward armed opposition—which un- 
doubtedly will be continued when Obre- 
gon becomes president—is so effective 
and practical that the likelihood of any 
rebel movement of importance arising is 
greatly diminished. 

“Good crops are expected this year. 
Mexico formerly produced only enough 
cotton for her own textile factories. 
This year it expects to have almost 
100.000 bales for export to Europe. 
The country has had to import a con- 
siderable quantity of corn; this year it 
is thought the crop will almost equal 
the demand. In Yucatan, where eco- 
nomic conditions have been bad, hene- 
quen planters are expecting better 
prices for their product soon. 

“Business in general has been ham- 
pered by inability to obtain goods from 


abroad. Foreign orders, especially from 
the United States, now are being filled 
with less delay, and the merchants in 
consequence, are hopeful. The commer- 
cial fabric is strong. During all the 
years of disturbed conditions, there 
were only two failures of importance. 
Both were caused by speculation, but 
both concerns met their engagements in 
full. 

“Because of the high business morale 
of her merchants, Mexico offers a most 
desirable market with which to do busi- 
ness, and one which logically should be 
dominated by the United States. To 
gain and hold our full share of business 
we cannot regard Mexico as an occa- 
sional market, to be catered to only 
when home demand is light. We should 
regard it as being as permanent from 
every standpoint as a domestic market. 
We should send out more factory-train- 
ed salesmen who speak Spanish fluent- 
ly, for experience has shown that 
periodicals visits of such produce best 
results. 

“One sign that the country is 
launched on a new era of business activ- 
ity is that not since 1910 has there been 
such a demand for credit information 
from all over the world regarding Mex- 
ican concerns. The country’s wonder- 
ful resources are being exploited on a 
broader scale than ever before. Gen- 
eral Alvara Obregon, whose ideas and 
ideals strike respondent chords both in 
Mexico and the United States, will be- 
come president in December. The 
change will be made quietly, and the 
majority of the people believe he will 
lead the country to peace and prosper- 
ity.” 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 

PERU 


A bulletin issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company thus summarizes the 
financial condition of Peru: 

Financially, Peru is in splendid 
shape. On January 1, 1920, her total 
public debt was $45,158,955, having 
been reduced by $1,935,000 from June 
30, 1918. Her monetary system is one 
of the most solid in existence. The 
Peruvian bank notes, amounting to more 
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than $30,000,000, are backed by de- 
posits in gold equal to 91.21 per cent. 
of the total issue. The banks are 
prospering and are on a safe basis. 
The publication in newspapers twice 
monthly of the balance sheets is re- 
quired by law. 

Credits of 60 to 120 days, and even 
longer, were allowed before the war, 
but terms reverted to a cash basis dur- 
ing that period. Recently, however, 
credit has been extended again, though 
not to the extent prevailing before the 
war. Bankruptcy has been unknown 
there for the last five years. 

Recently, money being short, Peru 
has recalled $3,155,000 in gold bars 
from her New York deposits. Exports 
taxes are collected on all important 
products including minerals and a sur- 
charge of 10 per cent. on imports is 
now required in the schedule of cus- 
toms duties. This regulation was re- 
cently established to provide funds for 
carrying out the Government’s vast 
sanitation scheme. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF TEX- 
TILES SHOW INCREASE 
IN 1918 


Brazil imported $33,000,000 worth 
of textiles in 1918, of which the 
United States furnished nearly $5,750,- 
000, as compared with only $176,500 
during the last normal year before the 
outbreak of the war, according to a 
special report on the textile markets of 
Brazil, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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The showing of the American textile 
manufacturers in this market is credit- 
able according to the report when due 
consideration is given to the fact that 
the domestic manufacture of textiles is 
much more highly developed in Brazil 
than in any other South American 
country. The protective tariff enables 
the Brazilian textile plants to overcome 
foreign competition in many lines of 

oods. 

The field that is capable of effective 
cultivation by American exporters in 
Brazil is not so large as a study of 
consumption figures indicates. It is, 
therefore, peculiarly essential in the 
case of Brazil, says Trade Commis- 
sioner Garry, author of the report, to 
be well supplied with definite informa- 
tion regarding the Brazilian industry 
and to know the lines of effort that 
Americans can successfully follow. 
“Such knowledge will prevent fruitless 
expenditure of time and money and will 
tend to concentrate American activity 
on the really practical phases of the 
trade,” states Mr. Garry. 
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International Banking Notes 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on October 21, 
Theodore Rousseau was appointed an assist- 
ant secretary at the Paris office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
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Robert Monneron-Fraissinet, hitherto 
partner of Messrs. Monneron & Guye, 
bankers, has been appointed joint manager 
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Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
The Swedish Bank of Commerce 


Heap Orrice: Stockholm 
Cable Address: ** HANDELSBANK” 


With 254 branches throughout Sweden this bank is fully equipped to handle 
the Swedish business of American banks 





- Kr. 80,708,600 
. Kr. 100,268,609 
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of the Swiss Bank Corporation’s Lausanne 
office. 

The management of the Lausanne office 
will consist of Messrs. Jean Muret and 
Robert Monneron, managers, and Arthur 
Randin, sub-manager. 


———_o —_——_———_ 


The United States has passed from third 
to first place among the nations from which 
Argentine buys goods. In 1910 the U. S. 
shipped goods to that country valued at 
$52,195,366 whereas last year the shipments 
totaled $232,868,396, an increase of 346 per 
cent. 


f. 
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Profits of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia for the half-year ended June 30 
last, were £392,604 of which £196,302 was 
appropriated to reserve fund and £196,302 
to redemption fund. Total assets on June 
30 were £63,679,412. 


—_9—_—_——_ 


Ihe Banque Industrielle de Chine has 
opened a branch at Tsinanfu, in the Province 
of Shantung, China. 
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Bank Marmorosch, Blank & Co., of Rou- 
mania, has opened a New York agency at 
115 Broadway, New York. I. Heiger is the 
New York agent. Besides its branches in 
Roumania this bank has branches in Paris 
and Constantinople. 


—$—$q—__—__ 


The Queensland National Bank, Limited, 
whose head office is at Brisbane, reports net 
profits of £104,672 for the year ended July 
30 last. During the year interim dividends 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum were 
paid. £28,000 was transferred to reserve 
fund and £6,164 was carried forward. Au- 


thorized capital of this bank is £2,000,000; 
subscribed capital £800,000; paid-up capital 
£796,655; reserve fund £300,000. 


The Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, has opened its new Constantinople 
office, which has been established to meet the 
growing requirements of American and 
European business interests in the develop- 
ment of their commercial relations with the 
Near East. Like the company’s other for- 
eign offices at London, Liverpool, Paris, 
Havre and Brussels, the new branch is an 
independent banking unit, conducted on 
American lines and rendering American 
service. A new booklet, “Trading with 
the Near East,” which ‘outlines pres- 
ent conditions and the possibilities for 
American trade, has just been issued by 
the Guaranty and may be obtained on re- 
quest. 

——— $$$ —— 


The Savings Bank of South Australia has 
issued its report for the year ended June 
30, 1920, showing gross revenue amounting 
to £598,271, an increase of £71,641 over the 
previous year. The amount of deposits was 
£11,770,480, an increase of £4,474,966 com- 
pared with the previous year. The total 
number of depositors was 337,341, an in- 
crease of 15,986. 

—_o————_——_ 

The Bank of Bolivian Nation, whose head 
office is at La Paz, had total resources on 
June 30, 1920, of Bs. 95,288,261.27. On the 
same date authorized capital was Bs. 50,000,- 
000, paid-up capital was Bs. 22,000,000, and 
reserve fund was Bs. 2,500,000. 


———— 0— — 


Banco del Peru y Londres in its balance 
sheet of August 31, 1920, shows total re- 
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sources of Lp. 11,736,706; paid-up capital 
of Lp. 500,000; reserve fund Lp. 300,000. 


Because of building delays the opening 
of what was the Hotel Bristol as the Paris 
branch of the Bankers Trust Company will 
not take place until next Spring. In the 
meantime temporary offices have been equip- 
ped at 9 Rue St. Florentine and 16 Place 
Vendome, the former for general banking 
business and the latter as a Travelers’ De- 
partment. 

—<$!*_0—__—_- 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on October 28, 
Irving J. Greene was appointed an assistant 
secretary at the Brussels office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Greene is 27 years old and has been 
with the Guaranty since March 22, 1916, hav- 
ing served successively in the securities, the 
trust, and the coupon departments. He was 
sent to the Paris office in September, 1916, 
and in August of 1919 was transferred to 
the Brussels office. For several months 
past, he has been employed at the main 
office in New York. 


o 
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The report of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., for the year ended June 30 
last, shows the institution’s net profits to 
have been £1,024,156. To this was added 
£241,619 brought forward, for a total of 
£1,265,775. The interim dividend paid on 
April 30 of this year took £262,500, leaving 
an available balance of £1,008,275 at the end 
of the year. 

Robert J. Hose, chairman of the board, 
under date of October 9, 1920, reports that 
an increase in capital has been effected dur- 
ing the last year by the issue of 150,000 
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shares. The arrangement for the purchase 
of the shares of the British Bank of South 
America, Ltd., has been completed since 
February 21, 1920, and out of the total of 
100,000 shares of 20 pounds each with 10 
pounds paid up thereon, holders of 99,288 
shares have accepted the offer. The issued 
capital is thereby raised to 8,729,040 pounds, 
of which 4,364,520 is paid up, and this sum 
will be increased by any further assets 
received. 

Since June 30, 1920, arrangements have 
been made whereby the Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Bank, Ltd., has acquired 60 per cent. 
of the capital of the Banco de A. Edwards 
y Cia., of Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile, 
at the price of $190 a share, on which $100 
is paid up. 

The Commercial Bank of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, Ltd., in which the Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Bank, Ltd., had a holding of 240,781 
shares of £1 each out of a total of 261,417 
shares, has developed its business to necessi- 
tate an increase in its paid up capital to 
£500,000, and accordingly the balance of 
238,583 shares has been subscribed for by 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 

The New York agency of this bank is at 
49 Broadway. F. C. Harding is agent and 
W. M. Dawkin is sub-agent. 


—* 
_— 





In view of the great importance of the 
conclusions arrived at by the recent Inter- 
national Financial Conference at Brussels, 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, has reproduced, in 
the form of a special number of its monthly 
financial report, the resolutions proposed by 
the various commissions and adopted unani- 
mously by the conference. A limited num- 
ber of the issue is available for distribution, 
and copies may be obtained gratis from the 
information department at the head office 
of the bank, Lombard Street, E. C. 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N.C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Extension of Credit on Transportation 
Equipment 


The Relation of Economical Haulage to Security of Loans— 
Importance of Highway Transportation—How Motor 
Trucks and Trailers Affect Local Prosperity 


HERE has been much discussion 

of late in connection with cur- 

tailment of credits regarding re- 
fusals by bankers of loans to automobile 
and motor truck distributors and deal- 
ers. This has involved the old question 
of essential and non-essential industries, 
a problem with which the Treasury 
Department, War Trade Board and 
War Industries Board wrestled earnest- 
ly without solving satisfactorily. 

On this subject Governor Harding, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, said re- 
cently in an address at the credit con- 
vention of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association in Cleve- 
land: 


“We have not undertaken to dictate 
to any bank what loans it shall make 
or what it shall not make. We have 
merely suggested as our policy, in the 
best interest of the various communi- 
ties in this country, that each bank ex- 
ercise its judgment and support more 


particularly the local industries which 
were dependent upon it and that, if they 
must limit their loans, they discriminate 
in favor of those particular industries 
which in their judgment are essential 
and which are necessary for the support 
and upbuilding of their communities.” 


The judgment of individual bankers 
will differ on these questions according 
to their knowledge and analysis of con- 
ditions and their breadth of view. The 
purpose of credit curtailment is to 
bring about a wholesome deflation, re- 
duce speculation and gradually readjust 
prices to a more nearly normal basis. 
Credits, therefore, should be extended 
in directions which will assist in bring- 
ing about these ends. 

Governor Harding, in his address, 
named as four fundamental essentials: 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter, and 
said: 


“In order to provide for these neces- 





Cost of hauling cotton in the South is greatly reduced by the use of trucks and trailers 
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sities, transportation looms up as an 
absolutely important factor.” 

He might have gone further and said 
that it is not only an important factor, 
but that transportation and distribution 
of these essentials is just as essential 
as their production. Of what use is 
production of essentials unless they are 
moved from where they are produced to 
where they are required? No agricul- 
tural, mining, or manufacturing com- 
munity can prosper unless it has ade- 
quate facilities for moving its products. 
Commodities and manufactured goods 
would be poor securities for loans if 
transportation facilities were lacking or 
very inadequate. Unless farmers can 
ship their grain, their storage facilities 
become overtaxed and part at least of 
the crop is exposed to the weather, and 
the inroads of rats and mice, in stacks, 
shocks, or sacks. 

These, of course, are obvious truths 
but it is doubtful if enough thought has 
been given them. 

When transportation is mentioned, 
nearly everyone, including the banker, 
farmer, the great majority of manufac- 
turers and practically all merchants, are 
quite as dependent on transportation by 
highway as by rail. At some stage of the 
journey from producer to consumer al- 
most every article shipped by rail, with 
the exception of fuel used by industries, 
has to be hauled over the highways. 

Improvement of the highways and 
the use of the most economical means of 
haulage and delivery by highway cut 
down the overhead of the farmer, man- 
ufacturer and merchant, enable them to 
make better profits and tend to lower 
the cost of essentials to the consumer. 
Increased profits of course mean better 
security for loans to the local farmer 
and business man and build up the 
local community. 

The most enterprising and successful 
manufacturers, merchants and farmers 
in every community have found that the 
motor truck, the trailer and the automo- 
bile delivery wagon not only afford the 
cheapest means of transportation by 
highway, but build up their business by 
extending the radius of the area in 
which they can market their goods from 
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ten or fifteen miles to thirty miles or 
more. For example, an investigation 
conducted by the Office of Farm Man- 
agement and Economics, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, showed that 
about 25 per cent. of 753 farmers who 
reported having purchased motor trucks 
had changed their markets for at least 
a part of their produce and whereas 
formerly they had to accept prices of- 
fered in markets an average distance 
of seven miles from their farms, they 
now obtain better prices in markets an 
average distance of twenty miles away. 

Prompt delivery increases the busi- 
ness of the individual manufacturer 
and merchant and at the same time 
quickens the general activity of the com- 
munity. It also enables the farmer to 
get his products to market in better con- 
dition than when the hauling is done 
by wagon, saves the farmer’s time and 
encourages the marketing of consider- 
able quantities of produce that other- 
wise would go to waste. 

While the motor truck has brought 
about a very material saving in hauling 
costs, this saving is and can be still 
further increased by the use of trailers, 
which double or triple the hauling ca- 
pacity of the trucks at an increase in 
operating and overhead expense of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that in the neighborhood of 
50,000 trailers are now in use in the 
United States, and their number has 
doubled annually for several years. 
They are used with economy and satis- 
faction in more than 200 lines of busi- 
ness and new uses for them are being 
developed almost monthly. 

The haulage problem is a serious one 
for the farmer because of the shortage 
and high cost of farm help, the in- 
creased expense of raising or buying 
and feeding horses, and the rising price 
of good farm land. Each horse re 
quires five acres of land for his support, 
plus the work of raising hay and oats. 
This land and labor could be more prof- 
itably employed in producing food for 
human consumption. Several million 
farms in the country are too small to 
provide sufficient hauling to warrant 
the purchase of a motor truck of even 
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one-ton capacity. A large percentage 
of these farmers, however, own motor 
cars, which are essential to their work 
put which can be made to serve the 
double duty of passenger conveyances 
and light commercial vehicles by the 
purchase of light, inexpensive trailers 
to be drawn behind the automobiles. 
Such trailers are used only when need- 
ed and do not interfere with the custom- 


of cars, trucks and trailers in carload 
lots to secure lower freight rates, and 
they must stock up during the winter 
to be in position to make prompt deliv- 
eries to purchasers early in the spring. 
Factories demand full payment on re- 
ceipt of shipments, hence the distributor 
and dealer must have sufficient money to 
take up shipments as received and carry 
stock for a few months until sold. 


Small dairymen and farmers make the passenger automobile serve a double purpose by hauling 
products to market in a light trailer 


ary use of the automobile, either with 
or without the trailer. 

As motor haulage equipment is such 
an important factor in the growth and 
prosperity of the community, the banker 
can very properly look with favor upon 
requests for loans from motor truck 
and trailer distributors and dealers. 
In every community the automobile 
and truck dealers are among the most 
energetic and enterprising business 
men and their business has had 
a phenomenal growth. It is neces- 
sary for them to secure their stocks 


Motor equipment is readily salable, 
supply rarely having exceeded demand. 
Sales of trucks and trailers during the 
last two years have far exceeded any 
previous business done by the industry. 
Increased railroad freight and express 
rates, coincident with falling market 
prices, are forcing upon business men 
the necessity of reducing the cost of 
doing business. This condition is con- 
fidently expected to cause them to ex- 
amine more carefully into the cost of 
haulage and to stimulate the purchase 
of equipment that will lower the cost. 


au 





W. J. Wollman & Company Install 


Treatment 


‘‘No-Nois’’ 


ANKERS will be interested in the 
experience of Messrs. W. J. 
Wollman & Company, bankers, in 

quieting their offices on the second floor 
in the Equitable Building, New York. 
The first room in which they improved 
conditions was the wire room, which is 
approximately 21’ x 16’ x 15’ high. 
The walls and ceiling are composed of 
ordinary hard plaster. Surfaces of 
this nature absorb sound very slowly. 


York, their ““No-Nois” treatment was 
installed over the entire ceiling in 
the room and down on the side walls 
over a distance of about 2 feet to the 
picture moulding. The ‘“No-Nois” 
treatment consists of a special acoustical 
hair felt one inch in thickness, which is 
the most efficient sound absorbing ma- 
terial known. This felt is securely at- 
tached directly against the plastered 
surfaces. A pleasing appearance re- 





had been installed 


Consequently, the noise generated by 
the telegraph instruments, telephone 
bells and conversation, was prolonged 
and greatly magnified. This condition 
is common in buildings of modern con- 
struction, and can generally be appre- 
ciated by remembering the increased 
noise which meets your ears when the 
train in which you are riding passes 
through a tunnel. 

On the recommendation of the 
Junius H. Stone Corporation of New 
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sembling plaster is secured by means 
of a heavy white sheeting, which is 
tightly stretched in front of the felt. 
Accompanying photographs taken after 
the “No-Nois” treatment was installed 
show that the appearance of the room 
is unchanged. 

Relief from the noise was instantane- 
ous, the consensus of opinion being that 
a noise reduction of approximately 70 
to 75 per cent had been accomplished. 
At the same time the value of the “No- 
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Nois”’ treatment, as an aid to efficiency, 
was recognized, as there is now notice- 
ably less fatigue and better concentra- 
tion in the closing hours of the business 
day. 

Attention was now directed to the 
general office, one section of which 
occupying a space approximately 40’ 
x 20’ was very noisy. In this section 
it was necessary to frequently call 
figures to a nearby worker, and there 
was so much noise in the room that 
it was necessary to raise the voice to 
a high pitch in order to penetrate the 


The customers’ room 


general din. This is, of course, a dis- 
agreeable and trying condition. In 
spite of the fact that this exceptionally 
noisy section was not separated from 
the rest of the office by partitions, the 
“No-Nois” treatment installed in the 
ceiling area only of this comparatively 


The wire room 


small part of the room effected a radical 
improvement and the relief was very 
marked. 

Finally, the ““No-Nois” treatment has 
been installed on the ceiling in the cus- 
tomers’ room, where it has produced an 
atmosphere of restful quiet reminiscent 
of the luxurious lounge in a Fifth Ave- 
nue club. A large number of other 
firms in the financial district, notice- 
ably, Spencer Trask & Company, Harris 
Forbes & Company, Kidder Peabody 
& Company, B. F. Schwartz & Co., the 
National City Bank, the Irving Nation- 
al Bank, Corn Exchange Bank and 
Equitable Trust Company, are all using 
“No-Nois” treatment and it is finding 
a welcome place in banks throughout 
the country. Noise elimination, it is 
found, is as desirable and profitable as 
sufficient illumination and proper ven- 
tilation. 


au 





The Transformation of Lanesville 


A New Bank That Started a General ‘‘Clean-up”’ 


ANESVILLE was an old-fashioned 
country village that had never be- 
fore risen to the dignity of a bank of 
its very own. Now a bank had arrived; 
it had not sprung up as swiftly as 
Jonah’s gourd, but here it was, full- 
fledged and full of life—it lacked noth- 
ing but deposits. 

Lanesville had never been noted for 
neatness; rubbish piles were in evidence 
—continually on the witness stand, so 
to speak. Housewives were slack, 
lawns were straggling, stores were dis- 
orderly—a fly paradise. 

The new bank was a model of neat- 
ness, in striking contrast to the town 
at large. The first patron to appear 
was Miss Edwards. As she deposited 
the twenty-five dollars that she had long 
kept in the secret drawer in her grand- 
mother’s old chest she looked about her 
in astonishment, almost with awe, at 
the immaculate neatness of her sur- 
roundings. The courtesy of the smiling 
teller impressed her favorably, but the 
neatness of the bank made an indelible 
impression. As she entered her own 
yard again an unsightly rubbish heap 
met her eyes. “Dear me,” said she, “I 
believe I will burn up that stuff!” 

Mrs. Smith looked out of her window 
in surprise as the smoke drifted south- 
ward. Over she went to investigate. 
“Don’t ask me any questions, Jane 
Smith,” said Miss Edwards, emphati- 
cally—she was built on emphatic lines— 
“you go down and take one good look 
at that new bank!” 

The curiosity of Mrs. Smith was 
awakened. Down to the bank she went. 
Apparently she also saw a great light, 
for another rubbish heap went up in 
smoke! John Jones looked out from 
behind the barn where he had wasted 
a good half hour in trying to teach 
Fido a new trick. “I vum,” said he, 
“what are all those women doin’?” 
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Then his uneasy glance rested—with 
anything but a restful glance—upon his 
own disorderly premises. Jones was 
never a word-prodigal; he made a des- 
perate resolve, and said: “Well, here 
goes !” 

It spread like wildfire—no, like rub- 
bish fire! The residents of the adjoin- 
ing town noted the haze in the air and 
suspected that the seasons had reversed 
themselves and that Indian Summer had 
elbowed June out of place, for here 
was the smoky light of the poet: “And 
twinkle in the smoky light, the waters 
of the rill.” 

The next day house cleaning began. 
Miss Edwards was still the vanguard, 
while Farmer Jacques, who grumblingly 
washed windows for his wife, was the 
rearguard; in fact, darkness would have 
defeated him but for the firmness of his 
wife, she said, sternly: ‘Now, Ezra, I 
don’t git no supper till every last win- 
der is washed.” 

“Presto change!” an astonished sun 
shone upon the clean window panes of 
the village the next morning, in fact 
Old Sol had to protect his eyes with a 
few fleecy clouds before he chanced a 
second look. Even Ezra smiled, then 
he said: “Consarn it all, I’m goin’ up 
to take a look at that bank that has 
stirred up these women folks so!” 

So Ezra went, and his neighbors 
went—went as one man. Old stockings 
were emptied, secret hiding places were 
ransacked, the brooks began to flow into 
the river, the vaults to fill. Neatness 
was the magnet that had said: “Presto 
change,” to the village, and then had 
lured in little hoards of gold and cur- 
rency. “Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness,” said the pleased president of the 
Bank of Lanesville. “Yes, and ‘many 
a mickle makes a muckle,’” said the 
busy teller. 








Forty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association 


Important Action Regarding Foreign Trade Corporation 
Membership of the Convention at Record Figures 





RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION, WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, OCTOBER 20 


WHEREAS, The country’s foreign trade position will be permanently strengthened 
by the establishment of a nationwide foreign trade financing corporation by means of 
which bankers, in cooperation with exporters, manufacturers and other producers, can 
effectively further the national welfare by maintaining and effectively developing 
America’s foreign trade; and 


AS, A plan outlining the purposes and functions of such an organization 
has = po by the Committee on Commerce and Marine of the Associa- 
tion; therefore, be it m aa ; ‘a iia 

‘VED, That the American Bankers Association, in convention assembled, 
oom te plan of the Commerce and Marine Committee, and the President of the 
Association is hereby authorized and empowered to request an adequate number of 
representative bankers and business men to meet and, if it appears advisable and prac- 
ticable, to appoint from their number a committee to take steps, in accordance with 
this plan, to form a foreign trade financing organization with an authorized capital of 





$100,000,000 and a responsible and thoroughly efficient personnel. 








, I \HE most important action taken 


by the convention of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association in its 
meeting at Washington, October 18 to 
22, was the unanimous indorsement of 
the proposal made by Mr. John Mc- 
Hugh for the organization of a large 
foreign trade and finance corporation to 
function under the new Edge Law. By 
giving its approval to this project, the 
American Bankers Association has gone 
a long ways toward assuring the success 
of the organization by putting behind 
it the support of nearly 23,000 of the 
banks of the country. 

Perhaps at the outset this proposal 
was regarded by many as a plan for 
helping in the economic reconstruction 
of Europe; and, while it may assist in 
that very desirable object, the situation 
with our export trade at present is such 
as to render the aiding of grain and 
cotton exports a matter of immediate 
concern. Indeed, there was some de- 
velopment of a sentiment at the Wash- 
ington convention in favor of the im- 
mediate formation of a cotton and grain 
export corporation under the Edge Law, 
with a capital of $12,000,000, and which 
would get under way more quickly than 
might be possible with the larger or- 


ganization which Mr. McHugh’s plan 
contemplates. 

The necessity for this speedier action 
may or may not continue. It seems not 
improbable that the present grain and 
cotton situation may work itself out 
gradually without the adoption of this 
temporary financial expedient. 

But however that may be, the fact 
remains that the corporation as pro- 
posed by Mr. McHugh, having a large 
capital, and enlisting the support of 
the banking, manufacturing and general 
productive and commercial interests of 
the entire country is the one favored 
unanimously by the convention of the 
American Bankers Association. Fur- 
thermore, it is the only proposal yet 
advanced that adequately meets the 
needs of the present situation and of 
conditions as they are likely to be for 
a number of years to come. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that in giving its support to this plan 
the American Bankers Association has 
done one of the most important pieces 
of work in its entire history. 


AN UNTOWARD INCIDENT 


On the very first day the bankers met 
in Washington, the Comptroller of the 
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Oldest Bank Building in America 


Your Philadelphia Account 


ITH the growth of Philadelphia as a center of 

manufacturing and of domestic and foreign 
trade there has been a corresponding advance in the 
city’s banking and financial importance. This makes 
it most desirable, and even necessary, that your bank 
should have proper banking connections at this center. 
For the handling of such accounts this bank is amply 
qualified. We have complete facilities for all branches 
of commercial banking and are in a position to give 
prompt attention to collections and all other banking 
business. 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, Vice-President ALFRED BARRATT, Asst. Cashier 
DAVID J. MYERS, Asst. Cashier 


| Tae GIRARD NATIONAL Banx| 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resources . over $100,000,000 
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Currency came out in a statement in 
the newspapers denouncing certain 
banks in New York for the rate of in- 
terest exacted by them on call loans. 
This attack was strongly resented by 
the bankers as being intended to reflect 
upon them as a body, and to create 
hostility toward. the banks on the part 
of the public. An appropriate reply to 
the Comptroller’s. attack was incorpo- 
rated in the report of the committee on 
resolutions and was _ unanimously 


adopted. 


THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


To some of the bankers of the coun- 
try—and to a good many of them, if 
one might judge by the number of those 
who appeared interested in the discus- 
sion of the matter—the question of ex- 
change charges on remittances is still 
very much alive. At the meeting of 
the State Bank Section this subject was 
discussed at considerable length and an 
intense interest was manifested. Chas. 
de B. Claiborne, chairman of the Na- 
tional and State Bankers Protective As- 
sociation, and vice-president of the 
Whitney-Central National Bank, New 
Orleans, led the discussion. He brought 
out one specially significant point, plac- 
ing upon President Wilson the responsi- 
bility for the attitude of the Federal 
Reserve Board in this controversy. Mr. 
Claiborne said that Governor Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board had ex- 
pressed views favorable to those who 
hold that the banks are justified in 
charging exchange. When asked who 
had caused him to take action contrary 
to these views, he replied, according to 
Mr. Claiborne, ‘“Woodrow Wilson.” 

Mr. Claiborne quoted from opinions 
of the Attorney-General to the effect 
that the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act were not applicable to state 
banks, except those which voluntarily 
entered the system. He cited a number 
of instances to show that the actions 
of those representing the Federal Re- 
serve Board had been of a coercive char- 
acter. He also brought out the point 
that the laws of some of the states ex- 
pressly authorized the state banks in 
remitting to make a deduction of ex- 


change charges, and claimed that in 
making the charge the banks were obey- 
ing the laws of the state from which 
their charter was derived. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, led the 


Copyright by Harris & Kwing 


On the left is John S. Drum, president Mercantile 
Trust Co., San Francisco, the newly elected president 
of the American Bankers Association. At the right is 
Richard S. Hawes, senior vice-president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, the retiring president. 


discussion in opposition to the main- 
tenance of the exchange charge. 

At the close of the discussion reso- 
lutions were adopted favoring the ap- 
pointment of a committee to endeavor 
to secure Federal legislation which 
would permit the banks to keep their 
exchange privilege. 

Perhaps the feeling prevalent at this 
rather heated session may be summed 
up by a remark made by one of the 
speakers to the effect that if exchange 
charges are to be abolished, the reform 
should be brought about by evolution 
rather than by revolution—the methods 
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Nous sommes en rapport avec les plus 
grandes maisons de MATIERES PRE- 
MIERES. Laines, Cuirs et Peaux, Cafés, 
Cacaos et Mineraux; MANUFACTURES: 
Fer et Acier, Quincaillerie, tissus de tous 
genres. I] serait a votre avantage de traiter 
avec Philadelphie, le second port des Etats 
Unis, par Vintermediaire du CORN EX- 
CHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





Estamos relacionados con las casas mas 
importantes en MATERIAS PRIMAS: 
Lana, Cueros y Pieles, Café, Cacao, Mine- 
rales ARTICULOS de Hierro, Acero, Fer- 
reteria, Tejidos de todas clases. 

Vd. obtendra ventajas comerciando con Fil- 
adelfia, el segundo puerto de los Estados 
Unidos, por medio del CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK. 





Nés mantemos relagdes com as casas mais 
importantes de materiaes primos, como, 
couros e pelles, café, cacao e mineraes; e 
com as articulos de ferro, aco, ferragens e 
tambem tecidos de todas as qualidades. 
Serd4 de vantagem para VV. S.Sos. negociar 
com Philadelphia, o segundo porto de impor- 
tancia nos Estados Unidos da America, por 
intermedio do CORN EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 





Wir haben Geschiaftsverbindungen mit be- 
deutendsten Kaufleuten in Rohstoffen, wie: 
Wollen, Fellen, Pelzen, Kaffee, Cacao, 
Erzen und Fabrikaten: Stahl und Eisen, 
Metallwaren, Geweben. 

Es wiirde sehr vorteilhaft fiir Sie sein, mit 
Philadelphia, dem zweitbedeutendsten Hafen 
der Vereinigten Staaten, in Verbindung zu 
treten durch Vermitlung der CORN EX- 
CHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


For Commercial Banking 
Here and Abroad 


The 
Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia 
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adopted in enforcing the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s policy being regarded as 
unnecessarily severe. 


VITALITY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Not only has the American Bankers 
Association reached the highest point 
in its membership, but the influence of 
the association and the wide scope of 
its activities were probably never so 
great as they now are. An important 
move in maintaining the vitality of the 
organization was the adoption at the 
Washington convention of several 
amendments to the constitution, the 
changes giving the organization and 
control of the association a more demo- 
cratic character. 

The importance which the American 
Bankers Association has now attained 
is illustrated not only by the size of 
its membership but by the broadly rep- 
resentative character of its activities. 
While naturally questions relating to 
the technical conduct of banking opera- 
tions, and to the problems arising in the 
daily conduct of business, continue to 
occupy a prominent place on the pro- 
grammes of the annual conventions, due 
attention is being paid to those larger 
matters which affect not only the banks 
but the general public welfare. In 
listening to the numerous discussions en- 
gaging the attention of the Washington 
convention one could not fail to note 
that the bankers of the country are 
keenly alive to the necessity of finding 
right solutions for the many vexing 
problems with which our people are 
now confronted. And in general the 
views expressed and the remedies pro- 
posed were such as to command re- 
spect for their soundness and breadth. 
It can not with justice be said that 
the bankers are setting up any interests 
of their own to be advanced at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare. On the 
contrary, they seem to be thoroughly 
conversant with the fact that the in- 
terests of the bankers and of the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the country 
are all bound up together, and that any 
plans designed to benefit one must bene- 
fit all. 


THOMAS B. McADAMS 


First vice-president American Bankers Association 
vice president Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond 


The American Bankers Association 
has thus grown to be one of the most 
important organizations of business men 
in the world, and its deliberations are 
therefore entitled to great respect. 


ADMIRABLE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
PROGRAMME 


Congratulations must be extended to 
President Hawes and the several com- 
mittees codperating with him for the 
admirable arrangement of the pro- 
gramme of the Washington convention. 
The reading of long and tedious reports, 
heretofore occupying so much time at 
the annual meetings, was omitted, and 
the routine reports were printed for 
the information of those interested. 
The papers presented were, as a rule, 
of exceptional merit, and the speakers 
men of notable reputation and achieve- 
ments. Sessions of the general conven- 
tion were held in the forenoon, leaving 























The Vortex of the World’s Business 


MADISON SQUARE is the piv- 

otal point in the business of 
New York.” To the north are 
fashion houses and department 
stores known internationally ; to 
the south the cutting 
up trade of a nation; 
to the east the silk 
industry and publish- 
ing houses; to the 
west women’s wear 
and other varied lines. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


WHERE 25RD STREET 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


Madison Square is the vortex of 
business tides. 

The Garfield National Bank is 
conveniently located at the very 
center of this great activity. It 
is a bank for the 
builders of business, 
offering a personal, 
painstaking service 
for both domestic 
and foreign trans- 
actions. 

















Meeting the Needs of Correspondents 


Long experience and close study of the needs of our corre- 
spondent banks and trust companies have developed a rela- 
tionship and service broadly helpful. It has been our policy 
to place our facilities freely at the disposal of financial 


institutions, corporations and individuals. 


Close personal 


supervision by executive officers is a distinguishing feature 


of our service to correspondents. 


Inquiries invited 


UNITED STATES 
MORIGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


NEW YORK 
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the afternoon and evenings for the 
meetings of the several sections, whose 
deliberations have become hardly less 
important than the general sessions of 
the convention. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Unstinted praise must be given the 
Washington bankers who united to make 
the entertainment features especially 
notable. The visitors were well taken 
care of in all respects. The National 
Capital has exceptional attractions in 
itself, and these were supplemented by 
ample special provisions for the enter- 
tainment of the banker guests, includ- 
ing golf eontests, a ball, military drill, 
ete. 

Following the convention many dele- 
gates took advantage of the invitation 
extended by the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore to make an in- 
spection tour of Baltimore Harbor. 
This trip included a visit to the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and a 
luncheon on board the steamer. At 
Annapolis the visitors were welcomed 
bv Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of 
Marvland. 

Pleasant weather contributed much to 
the enjovment of those who attended 
the Washington convention; and, taken 
all in all, it was a meeting long to be 
remembered. 

While the selection of the place for 
holding next year’s convention is left 
to the executive council, it is expected 
that Los Angeles will have the honor of 
entertaining the bankers in 1921. 

GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP 

In former years the criticism was 
sometimes made that the American 
Bankers Association in its membership 
represented only a minority of the 
bankers of the country. That criticism 
is no longer true. At the close of August 
this year, the total membership was 
22,687—a net increase of 2,473 in the 
past year. This represents the largest 
membership and the greatest annual 
gain ever recorded. 


GUY E. BOWERMAN 


Secretary and executive manager American 
Bankers Association 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 

For the last fiscal year the income 
of the American Bankers Association 
was $436,448.10, and the expenditures 
$414,215.79, leaving a balance of 
$22,232.31. This handsome surplus 
contrasts favorably with the deficits 
which have for several years confronted 
incoming administrations. 


PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS 


After reviewing the work of the vari- 
ous departments, sections and commit- 
tees, President Hawes delivered his an- 
nual address, which follows: 


CONDITIONS 


Throughout the year changes in our 
economic structure and system of prices, 
while marked, have been less violent and 
less extreme than those experienced by other 
nations. We are the only country of im- 
portance in which the gold standard has 
been successfully maintained. Better than 
any other country we have retained our pre- 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 


120 Broadway, New York 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


580 Fifth Avenue, Corner 47th Street 


LONDON OFFICE 


41 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the State of New 
York for the sale of Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 


Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000 


























The Corn Exchange Bank 


Organized 1853 


NEW YORK CITY 


The strength of the Corn Exchange Bank is shown by the 
fact that against an indebtedness to depositors of $200,740,- 
182.19 it has assets amounting to $216,211,395.50 leaving a 
surplus of $15,471,213.31. 

Forty-three branches conveniently located within the Metro- 
politan District give this Bank special facilities for handling 
New York City business. 

The Trust Department is equipped to render the most pro- 
gressive service as Trustee or Depositary under corporate 
mortgages, voting trusts, reorganizations, and protective 
proceedings; as Transfer Agent or Registrar, and in the 
care of individual property and estates. 


WILLIAM A. NASH WALTER E. FREW 
Chairman of the Board President 
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war banking and financial relations, have 
conserved the sound elements of our bank- 
ing practice, and have kept ourselves pre- 
pared for future demands. 

Prices continued high until within recent 
months when commodities of all kinds began 
to fall in price, the market was dull, trans- 
portation facilities interrupted, and the 
daily quotations were not the barometer of 
actual sales. Incidental to the reduction of 
demands, there developed a surplus of mer- 
chandise in some commodities, and the 
cancellation of orders in other lines, which 
caused the shutting down of factories, and 
increasing labor surplus. 

The marvelous possibilities of this country, 
the optimism of its people, and their belief 
in its future development, continues to be 
apparent in spite of these readjustment con- 
ditions. It seems probable that we are 
passing over the bridge into a broad avenue 
of future operations with a more firm 
foundation, and with a conservative business 
atmosphere prevailing. 


ECONOMY AND PRODUCTION 


While there is some disposition to com- 
plain about the reduced unit, or physical 
production of goods, yet there is good rea- 
son to believe that this is not as great 
as is commonly supposed, and certainly 
does not constitute one of our chief diffi- 
culties. Indeed careful analysis seems to 
show that the per capita production of goods 
has since 1914 somewhat increased. It 
reached a high level in 1916, and although 
there has been a decrease since that date 
it is yet somewhat above the 1914 level and 
shows indications of improving. 

Our real difficulty has been on unbalanced 
production. The war demanded the diver- 
sion of productive forces into certain re- 
stricted channels and we have not yet been 
able to re-align these forces so that the 
supply and demand of goods are normally 
uniform. But the productive capacity of 
the United States is marvelous. This was 
amply demonstrated during the war, and 
it is safe to predict that the dire prophecies 
about the number of years required for pro- 
duction to catch up with the demand for 
certain products will not be fulfilled. In- 
creased production is not nearly so much 
a cause for concern as is more economical 
consumption. The orgy of foolish, extrava- 
gant, and speculative consumption which 
has prevailed in the United States and is 
yet too largely evident, must cease if we 
are to obtain a permanently strong position 
in world trade. 

A campaign to educate the people against 
worthless stocks, to safeguard and render 
useful every dollar of capital available, is 
a duty charged to the bankers. Closer rela- 
tions must be encouraged with customers, 
and frank advice given against reckless 
speculation, but at the same time the cus- 
tomer should be given to understand that 
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the banker is not averse to his making 
proper and sound investment of his savings. 
The Liberty Bond holder has been a great 
field for the glib stock salesman. The peo- 
ple must be encouraged to retain them as 
the safest investment they can make. Mil- 
lions yearly can be saved to legitimate and 
vitally necessary reconstruction work, 
through discouragement in the purchase of 
so-called wild cat investments. The menace 
was never more apparent; the need for dol- 
lars thus squandered never greater. 


AGRICULTURE 


In agriculture, one of the nation’s basic 
industries, lies not only the hope of our 
more rapid recovery from the war-born eco- 
nomic conditions, but much of our future 
prosperity depends upon the state of the 
primary production represented in agricul- 
ture. The ultimate wealth of the world, the 
basis of all credit, originates with the soil, 
the mines, and the forests. 

When we consider that seventy per cent. 
of the primary wealth, it is estimated, 
originates from the soil, we can realize 
the great importance of encouragement and 
development. Our great problem to-day is 
the ever-increasing demand of the non- 
food producing city dweller. It is estimated 
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that the 1920 census will show that only 
about forty per cent. of the population are 
actually producers of foodstuff, and it has 
been stated that one-fifth of the nation’s 
population live in thirty-three of its prin- 
cipal cities. 

Considering that the crops of this coun- 
try will reach the large sum of twenty- 
five billion dollars this year, and that agri- 
culture is the basis or foundation of the 
nation, bankers and business men should 
know that less than thirty cents of every 
one hundred dollars spent by the govern- 
ment last year was expended for the de- 
velopment of agriculture. 

Good roads are essential to the progress 
of rural communities, reducing the cost of 
marketing, and increasing the comforts 
available for the farm. Every effort 
should be given to the encouragement of the 
building of good roads in all sections of 
our country. 

The Farm Loan Banks have rendered an 
unusual service, and their development, 
while gradual, has been steady, supplying a 
need for farm financing which has been 
apparent for many years. 

It is the banker’s duty as a citizen and 
financier to realize and encourage this 
source of our wealth; to lend counsel and 
assistance and to regard the farm in its true 
importance to our economic existence. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States is showing an increas- 
ing interest in foreign trade, primarily be- 
cause underlying our whole business situa- 
tion and the question of future favorable 
development is the necessity that proper 
foreign markets be found for our products. 

While our foreign commerce is secondary 
to our domestic, nevertheless we are in- 
creasingly dependent on foreign markets as 
an outlet for our growing production. It 
is therefore the duty of bankers to stimulate 
the sound development of our international 
commerce in every way that lies within 
their power. It must be remembered that 
the development of these foreign markets 
is also dependent upon extensive imports 
from other countries, both to stabilize our 
exchange, and to increase the purchasing 
power of our customers abroad, so that the 
financing of foreign trade is the first big 
requisite of a program of foreign trading. 

We have passed beyond the consideration 
of our foreign problems in terms of refin- 
ancing Europe. It has become clearly a 
question of restoring a sound reciprocal 
trade with all nations of the earth which 
have requirements for our surplus products, 
and which can ultimately pay for their pur- 
chases with goods required or desired in 
this country. 

Without hampering the requirements of 
our own industry and business, we must 
find a means of extending liberal credit 
without further inflating our own credit 
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structure, and this should be by interesting 
the investing public in securities properly 
protected. Our future foreign trade pos- 
sibilities lie largely with the saving Ameri- 
can. 

Our merchant marine is a potent factor 
in expanding foreign trade, and remedial 
legislation is necessary to enable it to cope 
on equal terms with the shipping of other 
nations. The first step towards the suc- 
cessful establishment of our merchant 
marine is the encouragement of privately 
owned and operated vessels. The establish- 
ment of diplomatic and counselor service 
on a basis which will attract competent, am- 
bitious young men into our foreign trade 
service as a permanent vocation is import: 
ant. Accurate knowledge of foreign markets, 
foreign language, economic and social con- 
ditions prevailing among the people of other 
lands, is essential in those who represent 
us in an official life in foreign nations. 

The Commerce and Marine Committee, in 
co-operation with special committees from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and the National Foreign Trades Council, 
has originated a plan for the organization 
of a foreign financing corporation to be 
owned by the bankers and business men of 
this country. It is important that this be 
given constructive consideration in our de- 
liberations, as its success will be a decided 
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factor in solving the many problems of in- 
ternational trade and finance. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 


Although the transportation problem be- 
longs to an activity not directly under the 
control of the bankers, it is nevertheless 
germain to banking, since the tension of 
credit to a large extent was brought about 
by the breaking down of the transportation 
system, hampering the turnover of com- 
modities and retarding the liquidation of 
loans. 

One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation passed in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
was the Transportation Act of 1920, stabiliz- 
ing railroad credit and securities issued. 
Beneficial effect will also be felt in the 
general credit structure of the country. In- 
vestors should be able to reasonably count 
on what return can be expected from the 
railroad securities which they own. Several 
months will be required for adjustment in 
the relation of rates to the required return 
because the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has tentatively valued railroad proper- 
ties in groups as required by the act. It 
would have been impossible to increase rail- 
road wages nor could the Commission have 
made a substantial increase in rates under 
the old method of operating. 

Rate-making should be considered an 
automatic procedure insofar as it concerns 
the distribution of rates on commodities or 
on the different classifications of traffic. Up 
to the passage of the Transportation Act 
railroad executives hardly recognized’ the 
need of government regulation and continued 
to operate along the lines of opposing what 
has since become necessary regulation. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
has taken railroad securities out of the high- 
ly speculative class and stabilized conditions 
so that just returns on investment may be 
received and proper service rendered to the 
nation. 

The establishment of the revolving fund 
of three hundred million dollars was pro- 
vided to meet the present equipment emer- 
gency, and from that has been evolved the 
National Service Corporation which will 
enable the carriers to purchase equipment 
under a debenture plan that will make an 
attractive investment to the public. 

The bankers of America should study the 
Transportation Act and its effect on securi- 
ties and the general welfare. The financial 
institutions should co-operate with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in its efforts 
to solve the problems of railroads. Natur- 
ally, more co-operation can be given when 
it is ascertained what effect the Transporta- 
tion Act will have on railroad earnings 
operating under these mandatory features. 
An amendment to the present law should be 
encouraged so that bankers or other busi- 
ness men, regardless of their dealings with 
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railroads, can serve as directors but charg- 
ing them with full responsibility in their 
duties. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
was a distinct financial victory. The arte- 
ries of commerce must be kept open and 
the facilities of transportation improved and 
encouraged. A vast sum of money is need- 
ed for our railroads, and only through co- 
operation of the financiers of this country, 
encouraging the investing public and guiding 
their judgment, can this be made available. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


A review of the year just passed would 
be incomplete without comment on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and its activities. Re- 
gardless of whether we criticise details of 
operation, or agree in all rulings of the 
board, we must admit that the Federal 
Reserve System has proven its sound funda- 
mental principles and rendered a service 
to the country for which all citizens should 
be grateful and bankers should realize and 
appreciate. 

When we contrast the experience of the 
war period with its numerous shocks to 
credit of every kind with what we have 
known even in times of peace when com- 
mercial panic and industrial crises have 
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overturned banking and financial relation- 
ships, we recognize the immensity of the 
service which has been rendered by the 
present type of organization. 

Ten billion dollars extended of credit to 
foreign nations, fifteen billion for domestic 
uses, or twenty-five billion in all, and vet 
to have kept substantially intact and stable 
the foundations of credit is an achievement 
of first rank. 

Through the Federal Reserve banks every 
well conducted bank which is financing 
business and industry can count upon con- 
verting the paper growing out of such 
transactions either into liquid reserve credits 
or into circulating notes. Uniformity of 
rates of interest has heen established 
throughout the country and a regularly or- 
ganized discount market encouraged. 

Steadily the process of pushing out war 
paper and substituting commercial paper is 
going on and shortly we may expect that 
the new circulation will be placed as in- 
tended, on livé commercial paper or gold. 

A question has been asked why the regu- 
lating functions of the Federal Reserve 
System were not brought into play imme- 
diately upon the signing of the Armistice, 
but it is obvious that our war effort did 
not end in the financial sense at the same 
time it was discontinued in the military. 

After continuous warnings, the Federal 
Reserve Board in November, 1919, found 
it necessary to assume leadership in the 
control of credit. Through the co-operation 
of the Federal Advisory Council, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the realization of 
the situation by the bankers of this country, 
slowly but surely the proper distribution of 
credit is being accomplished. 

The Federal Reserve Board wisely left 
to the good sense of the local banks the 
determination of essential and non-essential 
loans, placing before them frankly the ob- 
ject sought, at the same time co-operating 
in an endeavor to supply to the fullest 
extent needs of actual and legitimate busi- 
ness. 

A decided victory has been won in this 
country by the checking of inflation. It is 
not well to bring about deflation hastily or 
with lack of system. Orderly deflation, 
gradual reduction of obligations, substitu- 
tion of commercial paper for war paper, 
are important and desirable methods, but 
must be carefully planned and gradually 
put into effect with the minimum of hard- 
ship upon the community. 

Considering the past year as a whole, 
the Federal Reserve System has, in its ac- 
complishments and results, measured up to 
the vision of its framers. The bankers have 
given loyal support and must continue to do 
80 regardless of individual opinions as to 
rulings and actions of various Federal Re- 
serve banks or the Federal Reserve Board 
because in the final analysis the broad vision 
of service rendered, and the fundamental 
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principles involved, are greater than any 
detail. 


TAXES AND GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Many suggestions have been made for a 
revision of our present Federal taxes. The 
war demanded an unusual increase in public 
revenue, and as is always the case at a 
time of great need of public funds, less at- 
tention than ordinarily was given to the 
sources from which the revenue was to be 
secured. The result has been inequality and 
inequity among classes of tax-payers, in- 
creased cost of commodities, and a decrease 
of available funds for industrial develop- 
ment. 

There is a natural tendency to select 
those sources of revenue which will least un- 
favorably affect political organization. No 
tax itself should interfere with the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or the development of 
the industrial life of the nation. Any tax 
system which discourages savings, which dis- 
counts accumulation of capital, is to be de- 
plored, for all capital is used and enjoyed 
primarily by society at large, and not par- 
ticularly by the one in whose legal title 
its ownership rests. 

An economically sound basis of taxation 
should be given immediate consideration, and 
to this end it is hoped that “The Economic 
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HE birthplace of most modern commercial enterprises, 

after three hundred years of competition, New England 
still merits her title, “the workshop of the nation”. Maine, 
for instance, ranks high among the states in the production 
of fine writing papers; Connecticut, highest in the manufacture 
of clocks, firearms, silverware, fine tools. Massachusetts pro- 
duces shoes for more than half the people in the country; Ver- 
mont yields 70% of all the monumental and decorative marble. 
Rhode Island is fifth in the manufacture of cotton goods while 
New Hampshire is famed for its granite quarries and textiles. 


Today, no one section combines, as 
does New England, the natural re- 
sources of water power and raw ma- 
terials with the advantagesofaskilled 
labor market, transportation and 
terminal facilities, proximity to sea- 
board ports. These are factors mak- 
ing for a greater New England—for 
future prosperity. 

Merchants and manufacturers, 
wishing to capitalize these New Eng- 


land advantages will find in the Old 
Colony Trust Company a banking 
institution equipped to render every 
financial service. We shall be glad 
to mail you our booklet “Your Fi- 
nancial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’’, outlining our many 
facilities.. Address Department D. 

Plan to join in the Tercentenary 
Celebrations of the First Pilgrim 
Landing to be held in New England 
during the coming year. 
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Commission” of our association will direct 
its attention, and at some future date that 
a commission composed of members from 
such industrial organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Credit 
Men’s Association and others, together with 
the American Bankers’ Association, will 
combine into one committee to co-operate 
with Congress in its consideration of the 
tax question. In considering the tax ques- 
tion, the enormous growth of federal, state, 
and local expenditures should be the sub- 
ject of thorough inquiry, and demand made 
that economies be practiced and efficiency 
prevail. 

Our Federal Government has become, to 
all intents, the largest business enterprise 
in the United States. Under our political 
system with its frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of public officers, only carefully sys- 
tematized organization can prevent the most 
wasteful public expenditures. The need, 
therefore, is not simply a revision of taxes, 
but also a most careful supervision of the 
expenditures of the proceeds of these taxes. 
No system of government has ever been 
devised which can take the place and prove 
more efficient than the system of a wide 
field of private initiative and competition 
in carrying on the industrial life of the 
nation. A _ slogan recently coined is ap- 
pealing: “More business in Government and 
less Government in business.” 

Our Government, like all other govern- 
ments, was compelled to do a large amount 
of credit financing during the war. One 
of the by-products is a floating debt, and 
a great variety in the kinds of government 
bonds. It would seem, on the basis of 
past experience, a future prudence to re- 
fund these obligations at the proper time, 
so that there may be greater unity in our 
government obligations. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The war has left many by-products, but 
none more disturbing to the public mind 
than that of industrial unrest. This con- 
dition is the culminating result of changing 
industrial and political conditions which have 
been in progress for many years, and the 
war has simply accelerated these forces and 
brought some of the problems to a more 
acute state. 

We witness vast and numerous experi- 
ments in the world with new industrial and 
social organizations. Many fear that we 
in this country are to have similar changes 
in our industrial society. But in our coun- 
try there is doubtless unnecessary alarm 
in this respect. This is yet a land of 
opportunity with wide distribution of private 
property. Our Constitution provides easy 
and adequate means for its change and there 
is no excuse for violence, nor need we 
fear the fullest liberty of speech and press. 

The enormous inzrease in the cost of living 
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has greatly aggravated the industrial un- 
rest, but with a prospective decrease in 
prices, and increase in disposition on the 
part of industrial and labor leaders to rec- 
ognize their mutual obligations and duties, 
both to each other and the public, we may 
reasonably look forward, without alarm, to 
better adjustment of the forces of labor 
and capital. 

Labor by fomenting strikes, encouraging 
disagreement with employers is, in fact, 
striking at the heart of its own future prog- 
ress, and impairing the prosperity of the 
country. Capital should recognize the re- 
sults of the toilers, and improve working 
conditions and wages in ratio to the pro- 
duction and investment. Every man should 
be free to work out his own salvation and 
not be bound by the shackles of organiza- 
tions, to his detriment. 

Three factors are concerned in all these 
misunderstandings: labor leaders, industrial 
leaders, and the more often disregarded pub- 
lic. The latter’s interests usually suffer most 
because of the rules under which the con- 
test is held. The welfare of the general 
public is most important. In the settlement 
of disputes, consideration should be given 
to the effect upon the public, and full re- 
sponsibility placed. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


The spirit of broad-minded citizenship, in 
maintaining the soundness of their own in- 
dividual banking position, employing credit 
primarily to stimulate those business opera- 
tions which have to do with production and 
distribution, is acceptable as a truism of 
the duty of the American banker. The 
American banker is in a position to dis- 
courage false moves—to accelerate proper 
action. Surveying the whole field of busi- 
ness, he is in a position to know what 
tendencies are helpful and what are dan- 
gerous. 

Business decisions and industrial programs 
must be worked out with broad public 
spirit, as well as careful judgment. The 
welfare of each industry is closely woven 
into the fabric as a Whole, and all must 
co-operate for the common good. 

As the guardian of credit, the basis of 
modern commerce, the banker must exercise 
his highest judgment in determining the use 
to which credits may be put. Assistance 
to all legitimate business should be given, 
and proper emphasis placed on production 
and distribution of those things necessary 
to the nation’s progress, discouraging at 
the same time dissipation of the nation’s 
financial resources into channels which are 
essential. 

It should be the aim of the bankers of 
the country to provide constructive leader- 
ship in the financial sphere, which will con- 
tritute, in a material and helpful way, to 
the correction of economic and social un- 
rest, and protect legitimate American in- 
vestors. To accomplish these things, a 
banker must fearlessly take his position 
as a citizen of his country, asserting his 
views in no uncertain language on those 
matters which are pertinent to the welfare 
of the people as a whole, demanding at 
all times that the representatives of the 
people shall be free and untrammeled, exer- 
cising judicial judgment in the administra- 
tion and enactment of laws, with a sense 
of responsibility to the country as a whole, 
and serving no preferential interest of any 
character. Timidity has been the vice of 
bankers in public affairs. Bravery, ini- 
tiative, and forceful action are demanded, 
and as leaders of their community their in- 
fluence for good is large, but care should 
be taken in assuming leadership that it is 
based on unselfish desire to render service 
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JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, ex-president of the Trust 
Company section of the American Bankers Associa - 
tion, and an active member of the executive committee 
of that division. 


of a character which will command atten- 
tion because of its broad visions, its equity, 
and fairness. 


CURRENCY COMMISSION REJECTS 
“STABILIZED” DOLLAR 


The Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers Association submit- 
ted a report on Professor Irving 
Fisher’s plan for “Stabilizing’’ the dol- 
lar, condemning it in the following 
positive manner: 


the Currency Commission his given very 
careful study to Dr. Fisher’s vroposal. We 
have examined the literature bearing upon 
the subject pro and con. It is our conciu- 
sion that Professor Fisher's plan, though in- 
teresting and ably worked out, is wholly im- 
practical and would involve grave dangers 
to the stability of our financial and mone- 
tary system. It would lead to foreign drains 
on our gold in any period of crisis, since the 
plar. calls for lightening the gold beh‘nd the 
dcllar when prices fall, and foreigners, ‘ore- 
seeing this, would draw down their balances 
in this country and sell “dollars” short, be- 
fore the Government could make the change. 
The plan would also make difficult, if not 
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impossible, the inaintenance of gold redemp- 
tion in periods of rapidly rising prices. If 
adopted at the present time it would per- 
petuate all the suffering which recipients of 
fixed incomes have experienced as a result 
of the rapidly rising prices of the war. It 
would be wholly out of the question for 
the United States alone to adopt it, as Pro- 
fessor Fisher proposes, and almost no other 
great country is in a position to meet gold 
obligations on demand. Had the plan been 
in operation at the outbreak of the great 
war in 1914, it would have broken down, 
as Professor Fisher now admits. It could 
not, therefore, have prevented the war time 
rise in prices, and consequently most of the 
claims which Professor Fisher has made 
for it must be abandoned. The great 
economic evils of the war have grown out 
of wasteful consumption and destruction, de- 
moralization and interruptions of transporta- 
tion, and the withdrawal of many millions of 
men from production, the whole combining 
to create great scarcities of goods. No 
change in the monetary system could have 
prevented this evil. The plan could not, 
therefore, have been a remedy for social dis- 
tress and discontent. 

Professor Fisher’s plan involves the modi- 
fication of contracts calling for payment in 
“gold coin of the United States of the pres- 
ent weight and fineness,” by substituting 
the “stabilized dollar” for the dollar of fixed 


sae 


weight and fineness. Your commission is 
not in sympathy with this feature of the 
plan. 

Our judgment is, therefore, definitely ad- 
verse to Professor Fisher’s plan. 

Our judgment is further very definitely 
adverse to the proposal that the American 
Bankers Association should memorialize 
Congress to appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate this matter and to determine whether 
a law embodying the plan should be adopted 
by Congress. We believe it is unwise to 
agitate changes in the gold standard at the 
present time. Proposals looking toward the 
creation of new currency systems divorced 
from the gold standard are being made in 
many places. Many of them are of an ex- 
tremely wild and dangerous character. P-o- 
fessor Fisher’s plan, to be sure, retains the 
element of redemption of gold, even though 
in a varying amount of gold. But there are 
many proposals which involve the abandon- 
ment of gold altogether and the creation of 
fiat money pure and simple. It is our view 
that the banking profession should set itself 
firmly against agitation of any schemes of 
this sort. The next ten years will see a pro- 
longed contest between the defenders of 
sound money and the advocates of unsound 
plans, especially in Europe, and it is our 
view that the banking profession of the 
United States should concern itself with the 
maintenance in the United States and 




















restoration in Europe of the old-fashioned 
gold standard, rather than with any effort 
to introduce refinements and novelties. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. President and Members of the 
American Bankers Association: 


Fully realizing that a special duty 
devolves at this time on the bankers of 
this country to aid as best they may in 
meeting conditions and solving problems 
with a view to the welfare of the nation, 
the American Bankers Association, its 
convention assembled, makes _ these 
declarations and recommendations: 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


We desire to express our approval of the 
operation of the Federal Reserve System 
through the periods of inflation and ensuing 
great strain and to commend the efforts of 
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MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 
An assistant secretary of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, was the only woman accorded a 
place on the Trust Company section program. She 
spoke on “The Women’s Department in a Trust 
Company.” 


its officers to conserve the credit resources 
of the country and direct them to the most 
advantageous use. A proper restraint upon 
speculation in credits and commodities has 
heen effective in protecting banking credit 
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and maintaining sound financial conditions. 
We believe that every possible pressure 
should be brought to bear by the banks to 
liquidate Government obligations which they 
are carrying in order that there may be a 





FRANK J. PARSONS 


Vice-president of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, and the acting director of the New 
York Community Trust Committee. Mr. Parsons 
delivered an address on ‘“‘Community Funds and Their 
Development” before the Trust Company section. 


proportionate release of credit for com- 
mercial uses. We are confident that the 
Federal Reserve System has demonstrated 
its ability to meet any possible financial 
pressure. 

Neither commercial banks nor Federal 
Reserve Banks can create or manufacture 
credit. Credit is the product or result of 
productive enterprise and operations in 
trade, commerce, transportation and dis- 
tribution and is limited and defined by the 
nature and extent of such operations. 

It is the function of banks to vitalize 
such credit as is created by productive 
processes and by trade and commerce and 
make it of use to the community. The 
first and highest duty of bankers is to 
put such credit in usable form and dis- 
tribute and apportion it for the use and 
good of the community. In discharging this 
duty, bankers must use their best judgment 
and always give heed to the condition of 
the reserve. 

If there is a disposition on the part of 
the business world to produce a greater 
volume of business than the condition of 
the bank reserves permits, there must be 
a slowing up of business until the reserve 
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condition is improved. ‘The relation between 
the volume of business and the condition 
of the reserve must be maintained. Neces- 
sary adjustments must be made with pre- 
cision if safety and stability are to be 
achieved. 

It is because of a firm belief in these 
principles that the American Bankers As- 
sociation looks with disapproval on all sug- 
gestions, plansgand efforts to interfere with 
the operation of economic forces. It dis- 
approves all suggestions, plans and efforts 
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President Sivinus Bank section, president Chatta- 
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to utilize the resources of the Federal Re- 
serve banks or the Government arbitrarily 
to hold up or ferce down prices which may 
be falling or rising in response to the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. It 
disapproves of all plans or efforts to use 
the resources of the Federal Reserve Banks 
or the Government to exert any influence 
whatever through the utilization of such 
reserves except for the prevention of gen- 
eral disaster or for public safety. 

We would impress upon the borrowing 
public the simple economic fact that money 
as a commodity during a period of great 
price inflation has increased but little in 
its cost to the consumer. While commodity 
prices generally have covered a range of 
increase from 115 per cent. to 350 per cent., 
money costs have increased on the average 
less than twenty-five per cent. In the face 
of a large increase in the cost of rendering 
banking service, the increase in interest rates 
to the borrower, it can be safely said has 
been less than any other elements of cost 
entering into production or distribution. We 
believe that the bankers of the country as 
a class are to be congratulated upon the 
sincere efforts they have made, both to 
meet the unusual demands upon them for 
credit and to hold at the lowest possible 
point the cost of such credit to the user. 

Reiterated emphasis is to be placed on the 
absolute necessity of bringing home to the 
individual that only by the practice of thrift 
is his future assured. It is not enough to 
check extravagance, desirable as that end is. 
Reckless and ill-considered spending must be 
replaced by wise and profitable saving if 
prosperous conditions for the individual and 
the nation are to prevail, and it is only 
by individual savings in amounts large or 
small that national thrift is encouraged to 
the benefit of everyone. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


The present tax situation requires im- 
mediate revision at competent hands. The 
excess profits tax does not square with the 
principle of equity of taxation as among 
taxpayers, and it causes important uncer- 














A. A. CRANE 


President Clearing House Section, vice-president 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tainties for any one taxpayer. The revenues 
from it are necessarily fluctuating, thus in- 
troducing into the Federal fiscal system 
grave elements of uncertainty, and govern- 
mental experience with this tax proves con- 
clusively that it cannot be successfully ad- 
ministered. This tax should be repealed 
forthwith, a more just and certain tax tak- 
ing its place. The surtax system also oper- 
ates in a way militating against the country’s 
economic welfare, and likewise should be 
given immediate attention. Congress must 
not delay in these important matters, and 
should summon to its councils the represen- 
tatives of finance, industry and commerce in 
order that a more equitable and workable 
system be devised without delay. The As- 
sociation’s Economic Commission will per- 
form an important function in giving early 
consideration to this highly important mat- 
ter. Undoubtedly, a most useful purpose 
would be served by the formation of a joint 
tax commission composed of representatives 
of such organizations as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
iation of Manufacturers, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and others with 
representatives of the American Bankers 
\ssociation. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Legislation now on the statute books has 
been enacted with the object not only of 
replacing the transportation facilities of 
the country in the hands of their owners on 
an equitable basis, but also of establishing 
the credit of the carriers so that they may 
be enabled to render the fullest possible 
public service. In effect, national guaran- 
ties have been given in this matter. By 
intelligent and broad-visioned administra- 
tion of the Esch-Cummins law, with all 
practicable cooperation on the part of the 
carriers themselves in working out a new 
era of transportation usefulness, the inter- 
ests of the country as a whole should be 
materially advanced. In this it is essential 
both that recognized investments be con- 
served and that the way be kept open so 
that necessary funds may be available for 
equipment and extension of railway facilities. 
We urgently request the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the railroad officials 
of the country to continue to render the 
utmost assistance toward providing efficient 
and regular transportation of products to 
market. It is our firm opinion that the 
present law should be altered so that bank- 
ers and business men, regardless of their 
dealings with railroads can serve on rail- 
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Twelve artists, working in relays, spent six days and nights to complete the oil and 
water-color painting of the enlarged A. B. A. cheque which featured the travelers cheque 
exhibit of the American Bankers Association during the recent convention in Washington. 
This cheque, more than six times the size of an ordinary cheque, appeared on a canvas 
five feet wide by four feet high, serving as an impressive background to the very interest- 
ing exhibit. Hundreds of visitors admired it during the course of the convention, and 
one banker, standing before the painting, was heard to remark: 


“Tt looks as though you could peel it off and get it cashed.” 


The painting of this cheque makes an interesting story. Artists were set to work 
on the canvas in the Ethridge Studios in New York a week before the convention. For 
six days they worked in relays for 16 hours a day, and there was no time between 
early morning and midnight when two or more artists were not busy before the canvas. 

Another feature of the A. B. A. cheque exhibit was the showing of the new electric 
A. B. A. signs which picturize the simplicity of cashing the travelers’ cheque. Hundreds 
of these signs are to be placed throughout the country to familiarize persons not accustomed 
to using travelers’ cheques with them. Several representatives of the Bankers Trust 
Company, fiscal agents for the A. B. A. cheque, were in attendance at the Washington 
exhibit and explained to visiting bankers all phases of the work of the Company’s 
travelers’ cheque department and the services it renders to those handling the association 


cheque. 


road directorates being charged with full unfair, but in the present emergency most 
responsibility in connection with their duties untimely, as calculated to create an un- 
in that capacity. founded hostility in the relations between 
bankers and the public, and in extreme in- 

UNWARRANTED CRITICISM OF BANKS stances to breed violence of action and 
dangerous disturbances of the public mind. 


In this hour when the element of con- . 0 1 
If such misleading inferences should be 


fidence is so vital in stabilizing and sustain- , : 
ing banking and business conditions, we ™ade for personal profit or gratification, 
deplore utterances which without warrant they cannot be too severely denounced as 
of fact, challenge the integrity of America’s outrages against the public interest. The 
bankers as a whole and call into question delicacy of the credit structure of the coun- 
their motives and practices in the conduct try cannot safely stand such violent handling, 
of their business. Criticism based on harm- nd intemperate and unfounded attacks most 
ful generalizing is most unjust and mis- seriously threaten its security. 

leading. The inevitable effect of such broad 
and unfounded statements is to create false 
inferences in the mind of the public. We With especial emphasis we would call the 
protest against such reflections as not only attention of labor to the essential unity of the 


LABOR, CAPITAL AND BRAINS 
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three great elements entering into the in- 
dustrial structure, labor, capital, and brains. 
A fair balancing of interests between these 
factors in production of wealth must be 
maintained to insure their common pros- 
perity. Failure to preserve this balance may 
easily wreck industry and we call upon each 
factor involved to recognize this basic truth. 
Only through the increased production of 
wealth can there be a larger distribution of 
wealth and we call upon labor to abandon 
the economic fallacy that it can attain 
greater prosperity through reduction of out- 
put. The tremendous costs to the country 
suffer through unwarranted strikes. Limited 
production and unsound shop practices are 
suffered by labor and capital alike and 
seriously hamper the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the whole country. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


We heartily congratulate the Department 
of Agriculture upon the conscientious loy- 
alty and persistence with which it has pro- 
moted more efficient agricultural production 
and fair marketing processes and _ sur- 
rounded consumption of the products of the 
soil with proper safeguards, and upon its 
success in these predominantly important 
matters. We particularly endorse the re- 
search, extension and regulatory activities 
of the various bureaus and recommend to 


all bankers their sincere and vigorous co- 
operation with the Department. The value 
of the scientific experimentation work of 
the Department calls for increasing recog- 
nition. 

The varied functions of the Department 
of Agriculture, so inadequately provided for 
at the last session of Congress, are of 
such supreme importance to the people of 
this Nation as to require appropriations for 
increased salaries and additional equipment 
sufficient to maintain and increase their ef- 
ficiency and insure their continuity. 

This association is mindful of the intel- 
ligently constructive work of the respective 
state agricultural colleges and the extension 
departments, and recommends that these in- 
stitutions be given active and sincere as- 
sistance by bankers wherever possible. 

This association calls to the careful at- 
tention of agriculturists as well as bankers 
and the people of this country generally 
the important bearing upon foreign mar- 
keting of agricultural products, particularly 
those unadapted to domestic use, of any 
well considered plan devised to open foreign 
markets by providing requisite long term 
credits and recommends that any suitable 
assistance and cooperation be given to the 
execution of any such plan in so far as it 
contributes to ultimately solving the problem 
of profitable marketing of farm and other 
products generally. 
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With respect to agriculture as a basic 
industry, we invoke the courage, wisdom and 
patience of the bankers of this country, each 
in his respective locality and according to 
his respective ability toward accomplish- 
ment of the following: 

A sincere and cooperative interest in the 
difficulties and possibilities of farmers and 
stockmen. A thorough knowledge of mar- 
keting processes. Utilization of every pos- 
sible credit resource this year to assist 
toward intelligent marketing of products. 
Particularly a continuous but not excessive 
marketing of products for which a demand 
exists and where transportation is avail- 
able, and a creation of credits as is wise 
upon unmarketable grains and feedstuffs, 
plus live stock, for the purchase and feed- 
ing of live stock for market and the pres- 
ervation of breeding herds. 

This association vigorously condemns any 
program in any industry, including agri- 
culture, tending toward speculative hoard- 
ing, or artificial and temporary disturbance 
of the law of supply and demand, which law 
should be given full play in order to stabilize 
the markets. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


We would impress upon the bankers of 
the country the great importance of the 
maintenance and development of foreign 
trade as an outlet for the surplus production 
of the country and we would seek the co- 
operation of the business community and 
the Government in every properly directed 
effort to open and maintain the world’s mar- 
kets for American products. Greater at- 
tention on the part of the Government to 
the development of our consular and com- 
mercial services is urged as an important 
factor in the development of foreign busi- 
ness. Adequate appropriations should be 
made for all necessary governmental serv- 
ice in collecting trade information abroad, 
and it would be wise to consider what prac- 
tical steps may be taken through united 
effort on the part of national financial and 
commercial organizations to develop a plan 
for recommendation to Congress, for the 
— and training of our diplomatic 
orce. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


The American Bankers Association again 
emphasizes the necessity of an intelligently 
devised budget system for the business-like 
administration of government finances. Not 
to have such a system is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, for the lack of it is a lack of 
most excellent example. 


PROPOSED NATIONALIZING OF INDUSTRY 


We would brand as a proven economic, 
political, and social fallacy, the widespread 
agitation for the so-called nationalizing of 
industry, and express our complete disap- 
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proval of such socialistic theories as they 
have been concretely expressed in the pro- 
posed Plumb plan for nationalizing the rail- 
roads. We assert the supreme importance to 
the maintenance of American progress, the 
American idea of individual freedom and 
initiative in business and the private owner- 
ship of property. We disapprove any steps 
looking toward the further participation of 
the Government in business activities and 
regard as demonstrated beyond possible 
question the inefficiency and wastefulness of 
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HENRY L. SERVOSS 
Vice-president United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company 


public ownership or management in any 
form of business enterprise. We would re- 
gard with apprehension and disfavor any 
further extension of governmental activities 
into the banking field, and while we ap- 
prove of the postal savings system as @ 
means of service to a large number of people 
not otherwise in touch with banking ac- 
commodations, we believe that any extension 
of this system through increased interest 
rates or otherwise, which would place it in 
competition with privately owned banks, 
would be a mistake and in the long run 
opposed to public interests. 


CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION 


A possible menace to the social order is 
seen in the rapid influx of immigration at 
the present time, and while we are in fullest 
sympathy with immigration properly reg- 
ulated which will help meet any possible 
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labor shortage and aid in the development 
of the resources of the country, we believe 
that every possible caution should be exer- 
cised at the present time to assure the char- 
acter of this immigration and its future 
value in the economic and political growth 
of the country. 

The marked trend of population toward 
the great cities, with its ensuing congestion, 
can only be deprecated. It is regrettable 
from every point of view, and while we 
realize it can probably only be remedied 
by economic pressure, we would favor any 
means which would aid in a better distribu- 
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only to privation, but also to deportations 
and massacres exercises a powerful appeal 
on the sympathies. This occasion is taken 
to endorse the Near East Relief and organ- 
ization incorporated and delegated by Con- 
gress to carry on Red Cross work in that 
section of the world. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


The association favors the present ar- 
rangement of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments in the construc- 
tion of national highways as the best sys- 


Delegates boarding steamer at Baltimore for Fidelity-Deposit trip to Annapolis 


tion of population through either public 
or private agencies. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION 


Relief of the housing situation is a mat- 
ter urgently requiring attention in the in- 
terest of economy and right living. Bankers 
assuredly can be counted upon to give all 
possible assistance in solving this pressing 
problem, but cooperation is necessary, espe- 
cially, it would seem, from employers of 
labor who benefit directly from increased 
efficiency of employees properly housed. 


RELIEF FOR WAR SUFFERERS 


Bankers Association has 
for all possible relief 
wisely administered, to peoples suffering 
from the effects of the war. Because of 
this attitude it has cooperated in making 
possible the food draft system, and in many 
ther ways its members have helped in re- 
ieving world distress. The present desper- 
te situation in the Near East, due not 


The American 
consistently stood 


tem available, considers that a_ five-year 
building program for the national highways 
will prove most satisfactory, adequate ap- 
propriations being made. We favor such 
Federal assistance as is possible toward the 
continued reclamation of irrigable arid 
lands. 
ish © 


The American Institute of Banking is the 
largest educational activity of the American 
Bankers Association and the reports of the 
great work which the Institute is doing are 
gratifying to a marked degree. The Insti- 
tute deserves the support and cooperation 
of all banks and bank officials, which we 
cordially recommend. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We note with interest the activities and 
report of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions of this Association, and also of sim- 
ilar committees, dealing with this important 
subject in several sections. We believe that 
the bankers of the country should make 
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every effort to cultivate friendly public re- 
lations based upon an understanding of 
common interests. Through every legitimate 
channel of publicity your committee believes 
bankers should see that the services they 
render are understood and that the same is 
the case with reference to the problems 
they face. The nation’s “economic illiter- 
ates” seek instruction, and as the leaders 
in focal centers of business thought, the 
bankers of the country have an educational 
responsibility which should be discharged in 
every practical manner. 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


We regard most of the pressing business 
problems of the day as the inevitable after- 
math of war and to be treated as passing 
phases of a period of reconstruction through 
which we must pass patiently in the full 
assurance that it is but temporary although 
necessary. The billions of wealth lost in 
the waste of war and the millions of lives 
detached from productive effect have created 
gaps in the world’s capital which only time 
can fill. To the processes of rehabilitation 
and adjustment, the bankers of the country 
in common with all other classes must ad- 
dress themselves with sanity and patience, in 
the full assurance that the commanding posi- 
tion now held by this country in the world’s 
affairs will bring its full reward as the 
problem is worked out. As the richest na- 
tion in the world, facing the harvesting of 
bumper crops on a sound financial basis, 
and operating under a democratic form of 
government now the oldest in the civilized 
world, with almost unlimited resources and 
opportunities awaiting our improvement, this 
country faces a future of assured pros- 
perity which can only be threatened by in- 
ternal strife or lack of leadership and in- 
telligent cooperation. In the United States 
as “the heir of all the ages” lies the hope 
of the world. Duty and opportunity alike 
call us to its realization. A fidelity to 
the ancient standards of sanity, honesty, and 
experience which refuses to be mislead by 
Utopian dreams or economic will o’ the 
wisp can withstand all the dangers of world 
reaction and maintain the order upon which 
alone a sound future can be built. In the 
face of alluring temptations to indulge 
in a general looseness of thought, speech, 
and action, we would add our offering of the 
arithmetic table, the copy book and the ten 
commandments as still the best guides to 
human conduct. 


PRESIDENT HAWES COM MENDED 


The American Bankers Association, in 
convention assembled, hereby expresses its 
deep and lasting appreciation of the remark- 
ably able services tirelessly rendered by its 
President, Richard S. Hawes, during the 











Your Correspondents — 


— QOur Branches 








We invite you to add to your 
list of correspondent Banks 
the names of our more im- 
portant Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 


By directing Letters of 
Credit to our Branches we 
feel confident that your 
interests and those of your 
clients will be well and ef- 
ficiently served. 


Our chain of over 700 
Branches is placed at your 
disposal for other classes of 
business, and we shall be 
pleased to quote terms for 
collections, drawings, etc. 


Capital and 
Reserves A copy of our complete list of 
Branches will be mailed to you 


$38,000,000 upon soguent. 
Total 


gpeoures | ‘THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office New York 
Montreal 68 William Street 
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past year. His administration, based on 
the idea of effective team-work, has been 
characterized by initiative and vigor, by 
sound judgment and broad vision, with the 
result of a notable increase in the Asocia- 
tion’s influence and usefulness. During his 
administration the Association has achieved 
a new record not alone in membership but 
in constructive accomplishment, and this oc- 
casion is taken to give public expression 
of the enduring value to this organization 
of his successful endeavors. 


SECRETARY BOWERMAN 


The association notes with special gratifi- 
cation the administrative ability and grasp 
of large matters shown by G. E. Bower- 
man, who became general secretary at the 
beginning of the year and now, under the 
new constitution, is the association’s exec- 
utive manager, and bespeaks for him the 
heartiest cooperation in his work for this 
organization. 


THANKS TO WASHINGTON BANKERS 


At the conclusion of its Forty-sixth An- 
nual Convention the American Bankers As- 
sociation desires to place on record its rec- 
ognition not only of the gracious hospitality 
of its hosts, the District of Columbia Bank- 
ers Association, but, as well, of the highly 
efficient handling in every way of the con- 
vention arrangements. The welcome ex- 
tended and emphasized to the thousands of 
bankers from all over the country will in 
itself make this gathering a lasting de- 
lightful memory. The plans of entertain- 
ment so carefully made and fully carried 
out have rendered the social functions of 
the convention notable, and similar attention 
has marked every detail of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the local bankers in connec- 
tion with the convention’s business. To the 
various local committees and their many able 
co-workers on such a large and effective 
scale, the association extends its heartiest 
thanks and sincere appreciation. 
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HE atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honorable gentleman 

has with such spirit and decency charged 
upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny; but content myself with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies 
may cease with their growth, and not of 


that number who are ignorant in spite of 


—Pitt’s Reply to Walpole, March 6, 1741 





























Just Summerin’ 


A bank’s a different sort of place, as I will try to prove, I’ve 
been around in banks a bit and know just what they do. But 
the way in which they do is different in each case,— just like every 
one is human with a different sort of face. Some banks are staid 
and frigid, and the marble walls are cold, and they remind you 
of the dungeons you read about of old. You shiver when you 
enter, and you feel all out of tune; you get rid of your money 
and are glad to get out soon. You can’t just give a reason why 
you feel the bank at fault, but you tell yourself in horror, 
“It’s a tombstone sort of vault.” 


Now let’s look around OUR bank a bit and see then if we | 
fail. Do the faces look like lukewarm grumps, and are they 
deathly pale? Or does everyone look happy and smile to beat 
the band, while health glows from each feature from beneath 
a ruddy tan? 


Right! There is a human atmosphere that permeates the place, 
and that’s contagious to each patron, for it soon lights up his 
face. The bank itself feels cozy and it makes their hearts beat 
warm, and they feel the joy of livin’ where happy people swarm. 


The teller counts out money and it has a happy clink; the fast, 
efficient service is enough to make you blink. Our patrons often 
wonder, ““How do they get that way? Why every lastin’ one of 
them seems less at work than play.” 


And it’s because we re happy—which is natural with us— 
we do our best with all our hearts and very seldom fuss. 


And when the week is over—that is, five days and a half— 
we leave for another stock of smiles—our cottage at the Pass. 


So let’s keep on a-smiling, and when our patrons come, they'll 
know that there’s one place on earth where work seems most like 


fun.—The Hibernia Rabbit. 





























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 








| abroad, we are in a position to render — 

en foreign service to banks. Our correspondents 

A) include the strongest and most progressive insti- 

tutions and private banks overseas. We shall be pleased 
to co-operate and offer the following facilities: 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Banks and bankers in all important 
cities may arrange to issue these letters in dollars or in sterling over 
their own signature. Brown Brothers & Co.'s Letters are among the 


oldest and best known abroad. 


Imports and Exports. Drafts under our commercial credits are pur- 
chased at favorable discount rates by bankers everywhere, being 
negotiable in London as prime bankers’ acceptances, and “eligible” 
acceptances in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Deposit Accounts. Those of banks, corporations, firms and individ- 
uals received on favorable terms in New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and London. We especially solicit the deposits of firms and corpora- 
tions doing an international business. 

Investment Securities. Listed and unlisted securities bought and sold 
on commission. Maturing investments collected. Advice given as to 
the exchange of securities. 

Credit Reports. The standing of firms and corporations at home 
and abroad indicated on request. 

Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Funds transmitted to domestic 
and foreign points. Drafts issued payable in all parts of the world. 
Collections made everywhere at favorable terms. 


**A Century of Service ” 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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you will never be satisfied 
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VENUS PENCILS 
The genuine and complete 
satisfaction given by VENUS 
Pencils has made VENUS what 
it is — the most widely used 
Quality Pencil in the world. 
; There's a Venus degree of 
2 are? 4| Lead to suit you as if it were 

VENUS made to order. 
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the facilities for this service — 
these the Union Commerce 
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National Bank places at your 
command. 


Active and inactive accounts 
of banks and bankers, corpora~ 
tions, firms and individuals 
invited. 











This bank with its aMliatea Uae |\ 4 
institution— The Citwens Savings : | erg 
——__ and Trust Company—forms the ! frinreg” tt 
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The Commercial Statesmanship 
of DE WITT CLINTON 


N November 4, 1825, when Governor DeWitt 

Clinton poured into New York Harbor a keg- 
ful of the waters of Lake Erie, brought on the first 
barge to go through the newly opened Erie Canal, he 
saw accomplished a project destined to be of highest 
importance in the development of the country. For 
the success of the Erie Canal, both Clinton and 
Chancellor Livingston had fought with unwaning 
zeal and energy. That Clinton was a director of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company and Livingston, 
one of the founders is only another instance of the 
notable part which those identified with the Bank 
have played in commercial and industrial progress. 
And today, a man seeking banking facilities, will 
appreciate the huge resources and sane, constructive 
thought which the Bank can put behind projects 


for development in commerce and industry. 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1799 


go WALL STREET 


Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,494.20 
UPTOWN OFFICE:—31 Union Square, New York 
QUEENS BOROUGH OFFICES :—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmburst, 
Corona, College Point, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
BROOKLYN OFFICES: —St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


OFFICERS 
z 


PRESIDENT 
STEPHEN BAKER 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
RAYMOND E. JONES 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
JAMES McNEIL 
B. D. FORSTER 
HARRY T. HALL 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY 
P. A. ROWLEY 
D. H. PIERSON 
FRANK L, HILTON 
V. W. SMITH 
JOHN STEWART BAKER 


CASHIER 
O. E. PAYNTER 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
W. F. MOORE 
I. S. GREGORY 
H. M. BUCKLIN 
W. A. RUSH 
GEO. S. DOWNING 
E. S. MACDONALD 
O. G. ALEXANDER 
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DIRECTORS 
J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
B. H. BORDEN 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
RAYMOND E. JONES 
G. HOWLAND LEAVITT 
HENRY K. McHARG 
GEORGE McNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
JOHN C. MOORE 
CHARLES E. POTTS 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
JAMES SPEYER 
CARL F. STURHAHN 
WILLIAM S. TOD 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 






































Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


LL doubt that the boom period 
is definitely at an end and that 


we have finally reached the 
period of reaction .and readjustment 
seems now to have disappeared. Pub- 
lie opinion which at first was inclined 
to doubt the permanence of price re- 
ductions has now reached the conclu- 
sion that the country is to have a 
lower price level although probably not 
so low as before the war. This opinion 
is held by the National City Bank of 
New York, which says in its November 
letter: 


The expectations indulged in during the 
summer that the state of depression which 
was affecting certain of the industries 
would disappear with the opening of the 
fall season have not been realized; on the 
contrary, business is generally receding 
and there is no longer room for doubt that 
the country has passed the crest of the 
post-war boom, and begun the process of 
readjustment upon a lower level of values. 
Prices have been declining rather than re- 
covering since the first of September, the 
movement has been spreading to lines not 
affected before, the industries have been 
slowing down and unemployment is reach- 
ing proportions which will affect consump- 
tion. 


The Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, notes the same condition 
and says: 


The lowering of prices continues steadily 
in the wholesale markets and reductions in 
the retail markets are beginning to reflect 
the movement begun several weeks ago. The 
buying which was expected to develop as 
a result of the recessions has not yet dis- 
closed itself, and jobbers and merchants 
have become so cautious as to bring about 
curtailment on the part of manufacturers. 
Many mills are on part time and others 
are reducing their working forces. The 
frequency with which offers are made to 
accept reductions in wages is indicative of 
the progress which deflation is making. 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, of New York, attributes the 
price decline to a “‘consumers’ strike”: 


One of the leading causes of the price 
decline has undoubtedly been the inability 
of consumers to continue paying the high 
prices, combined with their feeling that 
prices were unreasonably high even when 
they could afford to pay. In view of this, 
it seems at first glance remarkable that 
the drastic fall in prices has not stimulated 
buying. In manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing lines demand is more hesitant than be- 
fore. There is only hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ing. This is easier to explain from a purely 
psychologic standpoint than on objective 
economic grounds. In the belief that prices 
have still further to fall, a large number 
of consumers are holding off in all but their 
most immediate needs. Dealers take only 
as much as they must to keep going, as they 
do not want to have stocks on their hands 
that may shrink in value. 


It has been noted that in many cases 
the retailer has failed to adjust prices 
in line with wholesale quotations. This 
condition is explained by W. J. Woll- 
man & Co., of New York, in a trade 


letter, which says: 


Although announcements of retail reduc- 
tions make their appearance daily in ad- 
vertisements it is impossible to dodge the 
fact that prices are still much above the 
pre-war level and even considerably above 
the levels current in 1918. Whether justly 
or not there has been a general disposition 
on the part of all other classes in business 
to blame the retailer for his failure to 
pass on to the public the lower prices justi- 
fied by replacement costs, and get mer- 
chandise moving. 

On the other hand the retailer insists that 
he has bought his goods at much higher 
prices than prevailing wholesale quotations 
and that he cannot afford to take the loss 
suggested. Keen students of the business 
situation predict that there will be no gen- 
eral movement to cut retail prices until the 
first of the year, as merchants will try to 


‘dispose of as much of their stocks as pos- 


sible during the rush of the holiday trade. 

It is believed that this is a mistaken 
policy. It is urged that the ultimate con- 
sumer is thoroughly aroused over the price 
issue, and while the Christmas trade may 
result in the usual purchase of toys and 
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luxuries for gifts, there will be a general 
inclination to await a further -decline be- 
fore buying staple merchandise. Conse- 
quently it is probable that the merchant 
who anticipates this situation and cuts 
prices first will be the one to take the 
smallest loss. 


On this subject Charles S. Calwell, 
president of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, of Philadelphia, recently 
stated: 


Confidence will return only when there is 
confidence in the future of prices. After 
the armistice business took its. cue from 
the retail demand. The flow of business 
to-day is dammed up by the action of many 
retailers wishing to dispose of high-priced 
goods plus the usual profits when whole- 
sale markets are on a much lower basis. 

Business will resume its normal course 
when the retail purchaser feels that he is 
getting the benefit of the reduction in 
wholesale lines. 

The supplies of manufactured goods do 
not appear to be abnormal. The banking 
situation is easier. 

The readjustment process will be hasten- 
ed by accepting the fact that prices all 
along the line must be on a lower level and 
by adjusting one’s business accordingly. 


That price reductions are not pecu- 
liar to the United States is shown by 
the following table of wholesale indexes 
published in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin: 


June 
1919 1920 


cnaseuns 321 366 
251 972 248 
368 614 
204 206 
493 
258 
300 
233 
268 


Aug. May July 


1920 


364 
239 


Sweden 


209 


India 
France 
Canada 
‘United Kingdom 25 
Australia 

United States ... 226 


An interesting comparison between 
present conditions and those which pre- 
vailed in 1893 and 1873, is made in 
the monthly letter of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which states: 


There was no general revival of pros- 
perity for five years after the panic of 
1873 and four years after the panic of 
1893. In those periods, however, the United 
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States was financially the weakest country 
on earth while England, France and Ger- 
many were in strong condition. Note the 
contrast of 1920. 

Shortly after the panic of 1893 the coun- 
try lost a large proportion of its gold sup- 
ply owing to the “free silver” agitation. 
In the panic of 1873, the New York banks 
possessed only $10 to $20 million in gold. 

The present financial strength of the 
United States looms big in contrast with 
1893 and 1873. Our banks possess over $2 
billions in gold and there are several 
hundred millions more in circulation. We 
have our feet on the ground financially and 
will be spared the difficult problem of re- 
ducing prices and wages from a paper 
money basis to a gold standard of pay- 
ment which now confronts the European 
countries. Perhaps the financial weakness 
in Europe will cause them to appeal to us 
for assistance from year to year and to 
that extent we must participate in their 
troubles. But the very contrast with the 
outlook in Europe makes our own position 
appear comfortable. We have complete 
control of our money market, whereas in 
former crises world control of credit cen- 
tered in London and Paris with America 
helpless to escape panic when there was 
a crisis in Europe. 

One important. contrast with the former 
panics is that they were followed by whole- 
sale bankruptcy and defaults by the rail- 
roads. During the past five years, how- 
ever, there has been no excessive borrowing 
and no overbuilding by the railroads. On 
the contrary, their securities are now much 
sought after by investors and a good deal 
of postponed railroad building should be- 
gin as soon as steel prices and wages de- 
cline moderately. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is worth noting that steel prices 
are still more than double the 1913 level 
and that long term railroad bonds are 20 
to 25 per cent. under par. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


There has been a tendency recently 
on the part of some business men to 
criticize the banks for not being more 
liberal in the extension of credit, the 
supposition being that the banker by 
some mysterious process can manufac- 
ture credit in unlimited quantities. The 
research and statistical department of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
discusses certain aspects of this subject 
in the following interesting manner: 
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Notwithstanding the intimate contact 
which the business man often has with 
credit, its true nature and the relation of 
the bank to it, seem not to be understood. 
True credit is simply the transfer of pur- 
chasing power from one person to another, 
based upon a pledge by the second person 
that he has, or will have, actual or pros- 
pective control over goods which, in turn, 
will liquidate the debt. The basis of all 
credit must, in final analysis, be goods of 
actual value. Confidence is an_ essential 
element only insofar as it is super-imposed 
upon this basic principle of actual or poten- 
tial control over things of value—commodi- 
ties or services—which can be bought and 
sold in the market. The bank is simply 
a dealer in commercial credit in that it 
exchanges its credit, which takes the form 
of general purchasing power, for that of 
an individual, which is distinctly limited. 
The bank must largely accept the condi- 
tions of business and credit as it finds them. 
Credit is essentially in the nature of a 
commodity, having its supply and demand, 
and being governed by the fundamental 
laws, determining the value and price of 
other commodities. 

The bank has only the depositor’s funds 
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with which to do business. It can no more 
make credit than it can make money. If 
the demand for credit and capital is large 
with respect to the supply, then the ele- 
mentary law of supply and demand oper- 
ates, and consequently the price of the 
commodity increases. High money rates, 
or tight money, which is a short and in- 
accurate expression in common use to 
describe the condition wherein the supply 
of capital is small in proportion to the 
demand, is a result of conditions almost 
wholly without the control of the banker. 
Money or credit has its price, like any 
other commodity—that is, an increased de- 
mand for capital in the face of a relative 
decrease of the supply, causes high inter- 
est rates. 


Along some similar lines the Novem- 
ber letter of the National Association 
of Credit Men states: 


Confidence strengthens with knowledge 
of economic laws, and we should emphasize 
more strongly the need of men knowing 
the elements of credit, that they may bet- 
ter guide their enterprises and direct their 
lives in conformity with the laws of credit. 
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Thus we save ourselves from disappoint- 
ment and distress. ; 

The distinction between credit expansion 
and credit inflation, for instance, must be 
understood. The distinction between com- 
mercial credit and capital must be appre- 
ciated. It must be recognized that the 
country does not possess a definite store 
of credit at any time. For instance, a 
great injury was done recently when we 
mopped up our liquid credit, treating it as 
if it were capital, thus producing a 
stringency which has been felt in the 
handling of legitimate business require- 
ments. 

We cannot brush this subject aside on 
the ground that it is something for the 
credit department alone to know, nor can 
we dismiss it because it is technical. We 
must understand it, if we are to save our- 
selves from chaos in business and from 
positions fraught with hesitation and fear. 

A program of credit conservation is 
recommended by the First and Hamil- 
ton National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, which states: 


This country, for quite a time yet, will 
have to conserve its credit resources and 
restrict borrowings to essential require- 
ments. This is because we are entering a 
period of normally active money rates when 
the end of the year payments have to be 
provided for and heavy corporation financ- 
ing is in order. The volume of rediscounts 
of commercial loans at the Federal Reserve 
banks lately touched a new high record, 
while the total of Federal Reserve notes 
has also reached an unprecedented figure. 
Notwithstanding this heavy expansion, how- 
ever, the credit situation is improving and 
the banks are extending necessary facilities 
to commercial borrowers and those engaged 
in productive undertakings. This has been 
an extraordinary money market year with 
total engagements above all previous rec- 
ords and foreign pressure upon the 
American markets greater than ever before. 


Printers’ Ink, New York, thinks that 
banks could help to relieve the credit 
situation by showing merchants better 
business methods and states in a recent 
editorial: 


Never before has the question of credit 
been of greater importance. While most 
bankers believe that the peak of the crisis 
is past, money is apt to remain tight for 
some time. One of the most hopeful signs 
is that the public seems to have made up 
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its mind that the dangerous inflation had 
gone far enough, and that business must 
keep within lines of existing credit. 

The public probably helped avert a panic. 
Are the bankers doing their share in the 
circumstances? The merchant who knows 
what it costs to do business, who keeps 
good books and is careful, is often penal- 
ized by the banker in favor of his less 
efficient neighbor merchant, usually a 
heavier borrower at the bank. Many a 
small merchant loses money on half his 
products because he doesn’t know how much 
it costs him to do business, and he uses up 
the credit some other man should have. 

The banks owe all of us a merchandising 
service to the local merchant, and an ad- 
vertising campaign to tell the merchant 
about it. The General Electric Company 
will help even a dealer who does not carry 
its line, so to rearrange his store that goods 
will sell easier and turnover be quicker. 
The Victor Talking Machine Co. has a crew 
of men who spend their time showing the 
retailer how to be a better merchant. These 
two are but isolated examples of a policy 
on the big manufacturer’s part to help the 
retailer in his own particular selling prob- 
lems. 

This policy is fast becoming general. 
Why don’t the banks profit by the example? 
An advertising and merchandising council 
would be a big talking point for any bank. 
More than that, it would help in solving 
more quickly a problem which is still acute 
and which is holding back the coming wave 
of national prosperity. Helping a mer- 
chant do business in a way that will make 
him deserving of credit is within the prov- 
ince of every local bank. 

The bank which takes up the idea could 
easily start a movement which would prove 
of national importance. 


RAILWAY CONDITIONS 


Henry Clews & Co. sees cause for 
optimism in the railway situation and 
states in a recent review: 


Further announcement of railway earn- 
ings has confirmed the opinion, based on 
early reports, that the new schedule of 
rates established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was likely to prove ade- 
quate to the requirements, and that in the 
case of the well managed lines at least 
it would be sufficient to take care of the 
charges regularly to be met by the com- 
panies. For this reason, in spite of the 
difficult conditions on the stock market, 
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railroad shares have in many cases shown 
a continued ability to maintain themselves. 
Notable examples are accorded by South- 
ern Pacific and Reading and one or two 
other lines in which new financing plans 
have furnished a basis of confidence in 
future value. The proposed Southern 
Pacific distribution has naturally called at- 
tention to other stocks which, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, are on the eve of making 
distributions, and has also created many 
rumors, some of which no doubt are with- 
out foundation, that stockholders of other 
companies may have something in store for 
them. Better conditions also exist in pub- 
lic utilities in those cases where a reason- 
able basis of earning has been allowed to 
be established. In others, as in the case 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, 
whose operating results were made public 
recently, deficits are clearly due to an un- 
fairly low schedule of charges, but there 
is manifest throughout the country a de- 
cided change in the attitude of the public 
on this question of rates, while the falling 
prices of materials and equipment should 
shortly assist very materially in bringing 
about more economical conditions of opera- 
tion. 


Improvement in the transportation 
situation was noted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its review of business 
conditions throughout the country dur- 


ing October. This improvement, the 
review shows, was particularly marked 
in connection with the coal mining, 
lumber and steel industries. 


TAXATION 


The evils of tax exemption are in- 
dicated as follows in a recent bulletin 
of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America: 


Until the present time great industries 
and commercial enterprises like mining, 
railroading and agriculture have been 
financed by large investors. The Federal 
income tax now in force takes 73 per cent. 
of the income of the largest investors and 
from 25 to 50 per cent. of the income of 
the investors of moderate wealth. This 
graduated income tax law was enacted on 
the theory that the heavier taxes should be 
paid by those most able to pay. 

Unfortunately, wealthy investors 
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evade paying income taxes by using the 
loop hole which our laws provide in the 
form of tax exemption of a vast volume 
of securities. Instead of loaning money to 
promote the industries and commercial en- 
terprises of the country, these wealthy in- 
vestors reduce the amount of capital avail- 
able for business by salting down their 
funds for long periods in tax-exempt 
securities. 

The rates of interest are, therefore, 
forced upwards by both increased demand 
and decrease of available supply. 

The highest statistical authorities esti- 
mate that over fourteen billion dollars of 
securities issued for public purposes are ex- 
empt from Federal income tax in addition 
to bonds of the National Government, most 
of the latter being only partially exempt. 

Railroads and large industrial enterprises 
and public utilities are now paying 7 per 
cent., 8 per cent. and sometimes 9 per cent. 
interest, because wealthy investors will not 
buy their securities which must necessarily 
be sold in small lots to small investors at 
a greater expense for marketing. Small 
investors cannot afford to buy low-rate tax- 
exempt securities and large investors al- 
ways impair the public revenue by taking 
advantage of tax-exemption privileges, thus 
increasing the tax burden on those who are 
less able to pay. 


R. G. Elliott, of Chicago, chairman 
of the committee on Federal Taxation 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, stated in a recent address before 
the Ohio Bankers Association, that the 
Excess Profits Tax must go. Mr. El- 
liott said: 


The Excess Profits Tax must go. Cor- 
porate shareholders must pay taxes just 
the same as partners and individuals now 
pay them. 
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Income taxes should reach all the in- 
come of the country once and. once only; 


therefore, the National Association of Credit 


Men has recommended that the corporation 
earnings which are not paid out in divi- 
dends (thus becoming subject to individual 
income taxes) should be taxed at rates cor- 
responding to the rates of tax paid by an 
individual or partner on the earnings of 
his business which are saved and remain 
in the business. 

These corporate earnings once having 
paid their tax should not be taxed a second 
time if later distributed. 

These provisions should be coupled with 
a provision that corporate shareholders 
could elect to pay taxes individually on all 
the earnings just as partners do, for in this 
manner, full and complete equity would be 
accomplished. 

The graduation of the rate of tax on the 
saved income of the corporation could with 
much equity be based on the percent of the 
total current net income for the year which 
is left free from tax in the hands of the 
individual shareholders, thus avoiding the 
complications of determining invested cap- 
ital which has caused so much trouble, ex- 
pense and inequity under the present law. 

These provisions would guarantee sub- 
stantial equity for all and absolute equity 
for the larger portion of the earnings of 
industry. 

LIBERTY BONDS 


The urgent selling of Liberty Bonds 
has ceased, according to the bulletin 
of the National Newark and Essex 
Banking Company, of Newark, N. J., 
which states in its November issue: 


Smaller transactions in Liberty Bonds 
indicate that urgent selling has, to a large 
degree, passed. The volume of monthly 
sales of Liberty Bonds declined from the 
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December record of $504,100,000 to approxi- 
mately $135,000,000 for August. August 
sales were the smallest, with the exception 
of one month, since the armistice was 
signed. 

It is believed in banking circles that the 
decline in sales indicates that the big sell- 
ing by corporations, which was a striking 
feature early in the year, has about run 
its course, for the time being at least. The 
Liberty Bonds now coming on the market 
represent, for the most part, selling by 
small holders. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to whether Liberty Bond prices have 
touched bottom. Many shrewd observers 
think they have. Other judges say that, 
in view of the strain that the fall crop de- 
mands may put on the money market, there 
may be some further declines in prices. 
However, it would appear that there is little 
prospect of any material slump in prices 
of these bonds, according to many bankers. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS 


Weary & Alford Company, bank 
architects of Chicago, had the follow- 
ing to say about prospects in the 


building trade, in a recent statement 
issued in Chicago: 


In 1917 this company predicted that 
when peace was declared there would be a 
temporary drop in prices, but that they 
would then soar higher than ever, all of 
which came to pass. 

The advances since October, 1919, have 
been about 45 per cent. and the peak was 
apparently reached in the spring of 1920, 
since which time there has been some re- 
cession. 

We now believe that in view of the 
stabilizing effect of the recent elections, 
costs will run along on an even keel until 
such time as the present vicious taxation 
system is corrected and excess profit taxes 
are eliminated, at which time there will be 
a very marked drop, but that the well- 
established law of supply and demand will 
then create a rising market. This is logi- 
cal because it is estimated that five billions 
of construction work is in sight, and we 
ourselves are in correspondence with some 
200 banks who have outgrown themselves 
and must build. 

Consequently we are advising our clients 
to order their drawings now and thus be 
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prepared to take advantage of the best 
market that presents. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


The average deposit per inhabitant 
for the eighteen savings bank states is 
shown in the following table published 
in the bulletin of the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York: 


Average Deposit 
State per Inhabitant 
California 
PIN ihe scan apes aula 301.02 
Delaware 80.42 
Indiana 4.21 
134.72 
85.21 
308.59 
23.23 
29.64 
51.17 
230.96 
11.77 
33.02 
187.29 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 154.77 
Washington 9.07 
West Virginia 06 
Wisconsin 1.68 


Co 


THE FARM MARKET 

What will be the effect of declining 
prices of agricultural products on the 
purchasing power of the agricultural 
sections? This question is answered 
in the November letter of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
which states: 


The marking down of farm products in 
general has given rise to somewhat pessi- 
mistic predictions as to the probable pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural sections 
of the country during the coming year. 
On the basis of current prices it would 
appear that the average shrinkage in the 
money value of the principal farm crops 
has been about 25 per cent. Naturally such 
a result after a growing season during 
which farming costs had risen to their high- 
est point is not conducive to optimism. This 
conclusion, however, is tempered by the 
knowledge of a concurrent decline in the 
commodities and goods which the farmer 
buys. Due to the more rapid fall in the 
value of farm products, as compared with 
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the general run of commodities, and because 
of the inevitable lag in retail prices, his 
loss is still an actual one. But as the 
readjustment proceeds the loss becomes 
relative and may be eradicated entirely. 
Pending that readjustment, however, it is 
probable that trade in the affected locali- 
ties will experience more or less depression, 
particularly if such trade pertains to goods 
in the category of luxuries. There is little 
doubt that this situation was one of the 
most potent factors in bringing about the 
curtailment in the automobile industry, 
which curtailment was in turn reflected in 
practically every major industry in the 
country. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


September bank clearings are ana- 
lyzed as follows in the November 
letter of the American National Bank 
of Richmond, Va.: 


Bank Clearings for the principal cities 
during September totaled 36 billion dollars 
compared with 34 billion dollars the previ- 
ous month and less than 36 billion dollars 
in September a year ago, a gain of 1 per 
cent. Clearings exclusive of New York 
City were over 17 billion dollars compared 
with more than 16 billion dollars the previ- 
ous month and 16 billion dollars in Sep- 
tember of last year, the gain being 9 per 
cent. Clearings for the first nine months 
of this year were 339 billion dollars com- 
pared with 294 billion dollars for the same 
month of last year, the increase being 15 
per cent. over a year ago and 37 per cent. 
over two years ago. Exclusive of New 
York City nine months clearings were 157 
billion, dollars compared with 129 billion 
dollars for the same months last year, 
the increase being 22 per cent. 


TREASURY ASSISTANCE 


The National City Bank, of Chicago, 
has the following to say about the re- 
cent applications made at Washington 
for Federal assistance in maintaining 
prices: 


Were the Federal Reserve Board to grant 
the numerous applications for special as- 
sistance to those interested in maintaining 
abnormally high prices for produce and 
staples, the country would soon find itself 
in a sorry plight. Although the problem 
of the producers of wheat, corn, cotton, 
wool and certain other commodities is very 
serious, as Secretary Meredith, of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, has pointed out, 
the probable $2,500,000,000 loss which he 
estimates that the farmers of the country 
will be forced to take through the price 
shrinkage of their products, as compared 
with one year ago, is actually far less than 
the losses probably sustained by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, merchants, and other 
husiness men through the drastic cuts in 
merchandise prices. This is one of the in- 
evitable reactions of the war and the seri- 
ous financial complications that have re- 
sulted from the labored attempts to pro- 
vide for the huge reconstruction outlays. But 
far-reaching as this readjustment is, the 
\merican people would be forced to take a 
much greater financial loss were they to at- 
tempt to deceive themselves into thinking 
that war prices could be maintained in 
peace times and that the country could be 
made to prosper under those conditions. 


MORTGAGE LOANS BY MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS 


Eighty per cent. of the mortgage 
propositions put up to savings banks 


are unsound, according to one savings 
banker, who states in a bulletin of the 
Savings Bank Association of the State 
of New York: 


“Out of twenty-five applications for 
mortgage loans only five are fit for invest- 
ment,” says one savings banker, in point- 
ing out the evils of the present mortgage 
situation. Furthermore, according to this 
authority, generally three out of the five 
granted are made only after the amount 
requested as a loan has been reduced. Only 
two are accepted at the full amount re- 
quested by the borrower. 

This commentary on the experience of one 
institution is typical of practically all sav- 
ings banks. Borrowers seem to be under 
the impression that the present high prices 
and inflated values warrant them in ap- 
plying for exceptionally high loans on their 
properties. This tendency is of course only 
one phase of the inflation of values prev- 
alent during the past five years. Undoubt- 
edly this abnormal condition has reached its 
limit and the trend will rather be downward 
than upward. 


















Banking transactions require close, 
concentrated and undivided atten- 
tion. Noise is more than an irri- 
tant, a disconcerter—it is a source 
of fatigue that reduces efficiency. 

















“No-Nois” Treatment 


banished 70 to 80% of the noise in a banking institution. 
The efficiency of the personnel is thus noticeably im- 
proved due to ability to concentrate better. The health 
is also improved, and the mental perceptions are quicker 
and surer. 














It is hard to estimate just what this means in terms of 
dollars and cents. That this increased efficiency adds 
to the prestige of a bank is obvious, nen 
and that this is in turn reflected in a ae 
a constantly enlarging clientele is (Se 
equally obvious. | 
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EDWARD F. SWENSON 


Edward F. Swenson, formerly of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., has been appointed an 
associate manager of the bond department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. 

Mr. Swenson will be in charge of the 
metropolitan retail sales organization which 
has grown to such proportions in the past 
several years that a special department is 
deemed advisable to facilitate the com- 
pany’s service to its steadily increasing in- 
dividual clientele. 


STATE BANK OF RICHMOND 
COUNTY 


The State Bank of Richmond County, 
with a capital and surplus of $200,000, has 
opened for business in Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York. Andrew Haga- 
man is president, Joseph W. Place and 
Frank Foggin are vice-presidents, and Paul 
T. Wood, formerly of the Mechanics Trust 
Company of Bayonne, is cashier. 


BOWERY SAVINGS ABSORBS 
UNIVERSAL 


The Bowery Savings Bank has acquired 
by merger the Universal Savings Bank, now 
located at 149 Broadway, and will estab- 
lish and operate it as a branch office on 
the easterly portion of the old Grand Union 
Hotel site, Forty-second street and Park 
avenue, New York. 

The name Universal Savings Bank will 
be dropped at once, and the present quar- 
ters at 149 Broadway will be retained until 
about February 1, 1921, when it is expected 
that temporary quarters will be ready in 
East Forty-second street. 

Organized in 1907, the Universal Savings 
Bank has at present about 10,000 deposi- 
tors. All the employees will be retained, 


and the Bowery Savings Bank will acquire - 


all the assets, assume all the liabilities and 
carry out all the contracts made by the 
Universal Savings Bank. The headquarters 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, however, will 
continue to be at 128-130 Bowery, near 
Grand_ street, where it has been _ located 


since its was founded, eighty-six years ago. 

As a result of this transaction the Bowery 
Savings Bank is the first savings bank in 
New York State to acquire, by merger, an- 
other savings bank under the provisions of 
the banking law, which permits also the 
operation of a branch office by a savings 
bank which absorbs by merger another sav- 
ings bank. 

The new branch bank will be almost di- 
rectly opposite the Grand Central Terminal 
and at the strategic point where the sub- 
way systems of the city converge. There 
will be a subway entrance into the bank 
building. 


NOMINATIONS FOR CLASS A AND B 
DIRECTORS 


Hamilton F. Kearn, of New York, and 
Robert H. Treman, of Ithaca, N. Y., have 
been nominated as candidates for Class A 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, by certain member banks in 
Group 2. Richard H. Williams, of Madi- 
son, N. J., has been nominated as a candi- 
date for Class B director, by a number of 
member banks of the same group. The re- 
sult of the election will be announced on 
or about December 6. 


V. H. SEAMAN 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on November 11, 
Valentine H. Seaman was appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

During his long service with the Guaranty 
Mr. Seaman has worked in the foreign de- 
partment, telegraph and cable department, 
chief clerk’s department, and the Overseas 
service department. While in the chief 
clerk’s department he was for a long time 
in charge of the general information desk 
on the main floor. He is now with the 
branches division of the Overseas service 
department. 


THE STATE BANK 
The State Bank, New York, of which 
Harold C. Richard is president, showed 


total resources on November 15, of $86,265,- 
647.23, nnd deposits of $80,025,823.75. 
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E Old Lowell National Bank at 
| Lowell, Mass., is older than the 
city, but its building is modern and 
up-to-date in every way. It was 
planned by 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION FORMED 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the formation of a new 
banking corporation to be known as the 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation. 

The new organization will further develop 
the large Far Eastern business now being 
done by The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York and facilitate and build up its 
foreign trade with Far Eastern countries. 

The company will be capitalized at $2,000,- 
000, with a surplus of $500,000. 

The officers of the new company will be: 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the board of 
directors; Georges Le Blanc, president; 
Heman Dowd, Ernest D. Kracht, vice-pres- 
idents; Richard R. Hunter, secretary and 
treasurer; James J. Rogers and Waldemar 
F. Oehlmann, managers of the Shanghai 
branch; Alfred E. Schumacher, manager of 
the New York office. 

The present business of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York requires sev- 
eral representatives in Shanghai and other 
prominent Far Eastern cities. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion will assume the Far Eastern represen- 


tation for The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York through its Shanghai office. 

The Shanghai office of the new corpora- 
tion will be located at number 1 Kiukiang 
Road until the completion of the new Rob- 
ert Dollar Building, Canton Road near the 


Bund. The Robert Dollar Building will be, 
when completed, the most modern and im- 
posing office building in Shanghai. The 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation will 
occupy a handsome suite of offices on the 
ground floor. 

The incorporators of the company include: 
Alvin W. Krech, president, The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York; Heman 
Dowd, vice-president, The Equitable ‘Trust 
Company of New York; Georges LeBlanc, 
vice-president, The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Richard R. Hunter, 
vice-president, The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York; James J. Rogers, assist- 
ant manager, The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York; Ernest D. Kracht, manager 
bullion department, The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; John S. Drum, 
president, Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco; John D. McKee, chairman 
board of directors, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco; Emery Olmstead, 
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president, Northwestern National Bank, 
Portland, Ore.; Enrico N. Stein, vice-presi- 
dent of Abe Stein & Company, Inc.; Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, member of Murray, Pren- 
tice & Howland. 

Several important Pacific Coast banks are 
represented among the incorporators. They 
are: Mercantile Trust Company of San 


Photo: Co-operative Press 
ALVIN W. KRECH 
President Equitable T:ust Company of New York, 


Chairman of the Board of the Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation 


Francisco and Northwestern National Bank 
of Portland, Ore. 

Another bank included among the stock- 
holders is the Citizens National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The New York offices of the Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation will be lo- 
cated at 37 Wall Street, New York. 


RICHMOND HILL NATIONAL BANK 


The Richmond Hill National Bank of 
New York is now occupying its new home 
at 118th street and Jamaica avenue. Offi- 
cers of this bank are: President, George 
Solms; vice-president, Emil G. Raeder; 
vice-president and cashier, C. Bertram 
Mahler. 
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@ What happens in England vitally 
J affects Europe and America. 

@ And much has been, and is, hap- 
J pening; matters seen casually in 
the newspapers, and forgotten, but 
which are of tremendous significance 
to America and the world. 


q A complete picture of England, as 
J itis since the war, is the best clue 
to the international situation. 


Frank Dilnot, world famous publi- 
cist, gives it in this important book. 


ENGLAND 


AFTER THE WAR 
by Frank Dilnot 
At all booksellers, Net $3.00 
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“LONG TERM RAILROAD BONDS” 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. have is- 
sued a pamphlet (“Long Term Railroad 
Bonds”) which briefly but clearly analyzes 
the conditions which influence the earning 
power of the railways and determine the 
value of railway securities. It is illustrated 
by a chart showing the trend of bond prices 
commodity prices and money rates 
since 1891. The situation of the bond mar- 
ket at present is contrasted with that 
which ruled from 1914 until quite recently, 
and the reasons for the present more fa- 
vorable outlook are fully given. The opin- 
ion is expressed that long term railway 
bonds of the investment grade are attrac- 
tive at present prices, the basis of this 
opinion being set forth in detail. 

For the consideration of investors an 
additional pamphlet has been prepared con- 
taining two lists of long term railway bonds, 
with a short description of each issue. 
Those included in the first list are for the 
greater part legal investments for trustees 
In the second list are 


and 


and savings banks. 


many attractive opportunities for purchas- 
ers not limited to the field of trustee 
securities. 


VANDERBILT HOME AS BANK 
OFFICE 


It is reported that the famous William 
K. Vanderbilt mansion on the northeast 
corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-second 
street, New York, has been tentatively pur- 
chased by August Heckscher for the Em- 
pire Trust Company, and will be remodeled 
for use as banking offices. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKS 


During the nine months ended September 
30, the Morris Plan banks and companies 
throughout the United States, made small 
loans aggregating nearly $60,000,000. The 
total volume of loans made by these banks 
to date exceeds $200,000,000. 

Thomas Coughlin, president of the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association, and vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Morris Plan Bank, 
of Cleveland, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation. William S. Royster, 
president of the Morris Plan Bank, of Nor- 
folk, and Henry H. Kohn, of Albany, have 
also been added to the board. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, on November 11—its 
second anniversary and the birthday of 
King Victor Emmanuel—opened a Harlem 
office at 2242 First avenue, near 115th street, 
the company having acquired the banking 
business of A. Alvino & Figlio, which for 
six years was conducted by that firm at 
the above address. 

The opening of this office will bring to 
firms and individuals in the Italian district 
of Harlem, a personal and comprehensive 
service in all branches of domestic and 
foreign banking. In fact, the same broad 
range of service which is offered by the 
company at its main office, 399 Broadway, 
will hereafter be available in Harlem, in- 
cluding: special interest accounts, checking 
accounts for business and personal use (in- 
terest paid), the purchase and sale of for- 
eign exchange—specializing in lire, circular 
checks on Italy (without cost to the drawer) 
for both traveling and remittance purposes, 
and complete banking service for importers 
and exporters. 

The Italian section of Harlem is assured, 
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furthermore, of all the advantages of the 
intimate connection which exists between 
the Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
and Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and Banca Italiana di Sconto, of 
Rome, with its more than 150 branches 
throughout Italy. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


John H. Allen, formerly vice-president 
of the National City Bank, has succeeded 
Archibald Kains as president of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Banking Corporation. Mr. 
Kains has been made chairman of the board 
of directors, succeeding Albert H. Wiggin, 
who has been made chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. While wit the National 
City Bank, Mr. Allen was in charge of that 
institution’s business in Cuba, South Ameri- 
ca, Mexico, and Canada, and is thoroughly 
versed in foreign banking. 

From the time of its inception, the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation has 
made great progress. The corporation was 
organized prior to November 1, 1917, at 61 
Broadway, New York City, in connection 
with the Federal Reserve Act, authorizing 
national banks to own stock in a bank which 
is engaged solely in international and for- 
eign banking and operated under the con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
stock of the institution was subscribed to 
by 35 national banks located throughout the 
United States and also in Canada. 

The banking offices of the corporation 
were opened on November 1, 1917, at 56 
Wall street, with the following officers: 

Archibald Kains, president; Hayden B. 
Harris and T. Fred Aspden, vice-presidents ; 
Charles A. Mackenzie, secretary and treas- 
urer; Theodore A. Rheinboldt, manager, ex- 
change department; Siegfried F. Schleisner, 
assistant manager, exchange department. 

The offices of the corporation were moved 
en May 30, 1918, to their present quarters 
at 53 Broadway. At that time they had 
approximately 75 employees. 

The capital at the inception of the corpo- 
ration, which was $2,000,000, was increased 
as follows: October, 1917, to $2,500,000; 
March, 1918, to $3,200,000; May, 1918, to 
83.500,000; February, 1920, to $5,000,000. 

\t the present time the capital and sur- 
plus stands at $6,500,000. 

The original departments of the bank 
were, commercial credits, exchange and 
tellers. At the present time there are 22 
departments, each department having its 
own stenographic division. 
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Recently Elected Officers Chase National Bank 


From a staff of 13 at their inception, they 
now have 262 employees, of which 192 are 
men, and 70 women. 

Their acceptances have grown as follows: 


December 31, $349,815.00 
June 30, 7,149,620.67 
December 31, 11,280,567.29 
Serer 18,582,680.34 
December 31, 30,215,243.69 


The first branch to be opened by the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation 
abroad, was at Port au Prince, Haiti. This 
branch was opened on February 18, 1918, 
and was closely followed by two branches 
at Panama, Republic of Panama, and Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone, which were purchased 
from the Commercial National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., and opened under the 
name of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, on March 15, 1918. 

After these branches came: 


Havana, opened January 2, 1919. 
Rio de Janeiro, opened March 1, 
Brussels, opened May 1, 1919. 
Cali. opened August 1, 1919. 
Harbin, opened August 1, 1919. 
Manila, opened November 1, 1919. 
San Pedro. Sula, opened February 2, 
Buenos Aires, opened March 1, 1920. 
La Vega, opened April 1, 1920. 
Puerto Plata, opened April 1, 1920. 
Sanchez, opened April 1, 1920. 
San Pedro de Macoris, opened April 1, 1929. 
on. — de Macoris, opened April 1. 
1920. 
Santiago de Los Caballeros, opened April * 
9 


1919. 


1920. 


Santo Domingo, opened April 1, 1920. 


The corporation is also interested in the 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce, and 
through them they expect to be able to 
build up a considerable Oriental business. 


GEORGE S. JONES 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the board of directors, George 
S. Jones, of Macon, Georgia, was appointed 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Mr. Jones is about forty-eight years old 
and has been senior member of the law firm 
of Jones, Park & Johnson, of Macon, 
Georgia. As the leading business lawyer of 
that city for many years, he has had a 
wide experience in reorganization work, and 
in general corporation practice, especially 
that pertaining to the banking field. 


WEST END BANK OPENED 


The West End Bank, New York. with a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus cf $100,- 
000, has been opened for business. The 
officers are: President S. Fromm; vice- 
presidents, J. P. Kelly and Seldon Raim- 
forth; cashier, W. S. Germain. 


WRIGHT DURYEA 


Chauncey, Hayes & Lord, 25 Broad 
street, New York, have announced that Mr. 
Wright Duryea, formerly with Bond & 
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Recently Elected Officers Chase National Bank 


Goodwin, has become associated with their 
bond department. 

THE “EXPLAINED” STATEMENT 

An explanation, in booklet form, of 
“What the Items of a Bank Statement 
Mean,” has just been issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. Fol- 
lowing a brief discussion of the significance 
of the various items in the customary form 
of condensed bank statement, the booklet 
says in summary: 

“Bank statements show the financial 
condition of the bank at any given date, 
but a comparison with previous statements 
is necessary to ascertain the progress that 
is being made. In addition to examining 
statements of his bank, however, a deposi- 
tor should inquire into its administration, 
its management and the service that it ren- 
ders. Sound policies, a broad vision of 
modern financial needs, efficient manage- 
ment and facilities for serving its deposi- 
tors in their financial affairs are the foun- 
dations on which the strongest banks are 
built.” 
JUNIUS H. STONE INCORPORATES 

By a change of name, effective November 
1, 1920, the Junius H. Stone Corporation 
succeeds to the control and management of 
the business heretofore conducted under the 
style of Junius H. Stone, New York. 


Junius H. Stone and all of the principals 
who have been associated with Mr. Stone 


W. E. PURDY 
Assistant vice-president Chase National Bank 
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will retain their status in the family circle 
of the renamed organization. The person- 
nel remains intact, and it is merely a change 
in name. 

Junius H. Stone is president and treas- 
urer of the new organization and John V. 
Green, who has been associated with Mr. 
Stone since he started in business, will be 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The new firm is incorporated in New 
York State for $500,000, and Mr. Stone is 
the principal steckholder. 

In 1892 the firm of Stone & Duryee, of 
which Mr. Stone was senior member, began 
producing solid cork blocks from _ loose 
granulated cork by pressure and _ heat, 
without the use of a foreign binder, so that 
Mr. Stone can be credited with producing 
the first commercial sheet of corkboard in 
this country, and he has been responsible 
for many of the improvements made since 
that date. 

In addition to their business in Non- 
Plus Ultra pure compressed corkboard, this 
concern will continue to push their Stone- 
wall Corkboard finish, the Bituconcrete, 
Heavy Duty Mastic Floors, Light Duty 
Mastic Floors and No-Nois Acoustical 
Treatment. 
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BROOKLYN TRUST TO HAVE NEW 


BRANCH 


The Brooklyn Trust Company has pur- 
chased the property at the northwest corner 
of Fifth avenue and Seventy-fifth street, 
Brooklyn, and will open a _ branch office 
there as soon as alterations can be made 
and equipment installed. 

Permission has already been granted by 
the New York State Banking Department 
to the Brooklyn Trust Company to estab- 
lish this office and it is believed that its 
convenience to the fast-growing Bay Ridge 
section of the city will meet the needs of 
a large number of the residents and busi- 
ness houses there in their banking and trust 
requirements. 

When this new branch opens the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company will have four offices 
in Greater New York, all centrally located 

three in Brooklyn and one in Manhattan, 
where every facility is extended its clients, 
for the efficient codperation in their finan- 
cial affairs—personal or corporate. 


THE AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


On September 30 the American Trust 
Company, New York, had total resources 
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of $12,926,124.51 and deposits of $11,457,- 
372.11. This company does a general bank- 
ing and trust business and is affiliated with 
the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, thus having the advantage of that 
company’s organization in all its depart- 
ments. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK APPOINTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


Franz Meyer, an assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and manager of its foreign department, has 
been appointed a second vice-president of 
that institution. Mr. Meyer came to the 
bank in 1907 as draft clerk and was ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier in July, 1919. 

The bank also announced the appoint- 
ment of three new assistant cashiers. 
These are Ira W. Aldom, William S. 
Graves and Eugene M. Prentice. Mr. Al- 
dom entered the employ of the bank 
eighteen years ago as a messenger. Mr. 
Graves came to the bank in 1919 and was 
later made an assistant chief clerk. Pre- 
vious to this he had been assistant cashier 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Prentice was connected with the 


State Bank of Chicago before he joined the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
in 1918. 

These appointments, all of which were 
effective November 1, 1920, will increase the 
number of the bank’s officers to thirty-six. 


DR. CHANDLER APPOINTED 
ECONOMIST OF NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, associate 
professor of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity since 1916, has been appointed 
economist of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

As a financial expert Dr. Chandler has 
had broad experience in public affairs. He 
was assistant to the Legislature of Arizona 
in economics and finance from 1911 to 1914, 
and economist on the committee on taxation 
of the American Mining Congress in 1913 
and 1914. In 1915 and 1916 he was tax 
expert and advisor to the joint legislative 
committee on taxation of the State of New 
York and was financial advisor to the Mex- 
ican Government in 1917. He was engaged 
in 1918 and 1919 to carry on investigations 
of the special tax committee of the Ad- 
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visory Council of Real Estate Interests and 
coéperated with the Maycr’s committee on 
taxation in investigating New York State 
and city finances. 

Dr. Chandler was graduated in 1905 from 
Northwestern University and took gradu- 
ate courses in economics and finance at the 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
California, Columbia University and the 
University of Berlin. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from Colum- 
bia University. For six years he was head 
of the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, leaving that post to 
come to Columbia University. 


WILLIAM REED 


Vice-President William Reed of the 
Fidelity-International Trust Company, 
New York, who was recently placed in 
charge of the company’s Whitehall Branch 


WILLIAM REED 


Vice-president Fidelity-International Trust Co. of 
New York and Manager of the Whitehall 
Branch 


at 17 Battery Place, entered the banking 
business in 1890 at the age of nineteen as 
a clerk in Third National Bank, New York. 

After that institution was absorbed, 
seven years later, by the National City 





Resources over . 


a 


a 


Bank, he served in the latter organization 
for ten years, rising to the position of as- 
sistant cashier and having charge of the 
general office work. 

He became vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Bank, New York, four years ago, 
and assumed charge of the entire office 
after that bank’s recent merger with the 
Fidelity Trust Company. 

Vice-President. Reed has made a special 
study of foreign exchange and foreign 
credit and is recognized as an exception- 
ally well-equipped authority on these sub- 
jects. 


APPROVE BANK MERGER 
The proposed consolidation of the Union 
National Bank and the Fidelity Trust 
Company, both of Newark, has been ap- 
proved at meetings of the stockholders of 
these institutions, and the stockholders of 
the bank and the trust company will vote 
on ratifying the decision of the directors at 
meetings to be held in Newark on Decem- 
ber 1. The reasons for the proposed con- 
solidation were explained following the di- 
rectors’ meetings by William Scheerer, 
president of the Union National Bank, and 
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Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, who said that it had 
long been the desire of the Union National 
Bank to enter the trust company field. 

If the stockholders concur in the wishes 
of the directors, the consolidated institution 
will be the largest trust company in the 
State of New Jersey. It will operate under 
the name of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
having a capital of $3,000,000, surplus and 
profits $3,375,000, assets in excess of $61,- 
000,000 and deposits of more than $50,000,- 
000. The officers and staff of the Union 
National Bank will be transferred to the 
Fidelity Trust Company. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK GETS SYM- 
POSIUM ON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The Penn National Bank, of Philadel- 
phia, has just completed a symposium of 
the opinions of more than thirty of the most 
prominent and best informed leaders in va- 
ried manufacturing, merchandising and 
financial activities of Philadelphia’s busi- 
ness. The consensus of opinion is that nor- 
mal conditions are rapidly returning, though 
a return to pre-war prices is not expected. 
All seem to agree that we are part way 
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through the period of healthful reaction 
from the abnormal conditions created by 
the war. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK OFFICERS 
ORGANIZE 


Philadelphia bank officers have organized 
a club under the title of the Bank Officers’ 
Club of Philadelphia. By-laws have been 
adopted and a permanent organization ef- 
fected by the election of Joseph Wayne, 
Jr. as president; E. P. Passmore, vice- 
president; H. J. Haas, secretary, and 
Frank M. Hardt, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee compose these four gentle- 
men and Wm. F. Kurtz. 
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PHILADELPHIA SAVINGS FUND 
DEPOSITS GROW 


Deposits in savings fund societies of 
Philadelphia show an increase; total de- 
posits were $241,699,010, a gain of $201,096 
over the amount on August 2. Compared 
with a year ago when aggregate deposits 
were $225,173,505, the gain was $16,525,505. 

Number of depositors has remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the year, the total 
now being $428,371. 


F. WILSON PRICHETT 


F. Wilson Prichett, formerly a partner 
of Frazier Company, bankers, Philadelphia 
and New York, has opened an office in the 
North American building, Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of acting as fiscal agent for 
railroad, public utility and industrial com- 
panies and for underwriting their stock 
and bond issues. 


SOUTH SIDE TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Eugene W. Pargny, president of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the South Side Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Deposit-Building Service 
for Banks 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


EW ENGLAND, like other parts of the 

country, is experiencing a rather rapid 
reduction in wholesale prices; but, New 
England, unlike some other parts of the 
country, has not yet found that price-reduc- 
tions have reached the consumer. Until 
these reductions do reach the consumer 
there is no way of gauging the buying ca- 
pacity of said consumer as a basis of fu- 
ture business operations. As a result there 
has been a marked hesitancy in many lines, 
and buying by wholesalers and jobbers has 
been on the same old hand-to-mouth basis. 
There is, however, a decided ring of op- 
timism, even in the industries that are at 
present suffering from the men- 
tioned. There is a feeling that the funda- 
mental conditions in business have mate- 
rially improved. In many lines manufac- 
turers and jobbers have prepared to mark 
off their losses on the new inventories and 
get right down to brass tacks in the pur- 
suit of business on the new basis of prices. 
The lack of orders in textile and shoe in- 
dustries has materially affected the employ- 


causes 
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ment and general labor situation, but the 
problem has already been solved in many 
individual instances where employees have 
accepted a lower wage scale rather than 
face a shut-down. In fact all throughout 
New England the labor situation is much 
improved except in building and construc- 
tion lines, where there is still talk of higher 
demands on the part of labor in spite of 
the fact that building operations have al- 
ready been reduced to the minimum by the 
high labor costs. Lumber and other build- 
ing materials have fallen off in price but 
the drop has not served to stimulate build- 
ing to any marked extent, owing, as already 
stated, to the clouded situation in regard 
to labor. 

There has been some increase in the num- 
ber of business failures in New England, 
but none of the failures have any wide in- 
fluence and they do not seem to indicate 
any special strain beyond the elimination 
of concerns and individuals that failed to 
foresee the drop in prices. 

The flurry in banking circles of Boston 
has died down and the entire banking situa- 
tion—which was never for a moment threat- 
ened—has been materially strengthened by 
the elimination of factors that were long 
recognized as weak. There has been little 
change in money rates and the whole com- 
plicated matter of distributing available 
funds for loans has been admirably han- 
dled by the banks. 

New England, solidly Republican, is op- 
timistic over the outlook for business under 
the new administration, without in the least 
overlooking the seriousness of the problems 
that the new administration must face. 
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There is little disposition to look for, or of the greatest bank buildings in the coun- 


even hope for, a “boom” in business. New 
England does look, however, for a steady, 
substantial improvement in the essential in- 
dustries that are the foundation of New 
England business. 

BANK EXPANSION IN BOSTON 

Boston banks, like those of the other im- 
portant cities of the country, have partici- 
pated in the unprecedented expansion of 
the past few years. Deposits have in- 
creased tremendously, and the growth in 
general business and the special services 
offered by modern banking institutions have 
called for a similar expansion in, banking 
quarters. Most of the big banks of the city 
have new buildings or additions in the 
works or are perfecting plans for such en- 
largements. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
work well started on a two or three million 
dollar structure on the corner of Pearl, 
Franklin and Oliver streets, which will be 
ready for occupancy within a year prob- 
ably. 

The First National Bank has plans and 
is now assembling the materials for one 


try, to occupy the fine site opposite the 
postoffice ‘and fronting on Milk, Devonshire 
and Federal streets. 

The National Shawmut Bank is adding to 
its present facilities by a big addition to 
its already large building, which will give 
it needed space for the heavy increase in 
business which has been coming to it. 

The Old Colony Trust Company is ar- 
ranging for an addition to its big central 
office on Court street, which will double 
its available space. ° 

The Merchants National Bank, which 
only a short time ago completed its fine 
building on State street, is constructing a 
large addition which will greatly increase 
its banking accommodations and working 
space. 

The National Union Bank will within a 
few months move into its new building on 
Washington street, near Court, where its 
quarters will be largely increased and 
needed room for expansion provided. 

The Beacon Trust Company has plans for 
remodeling a building it has purchased on 
Milk street, close to the financial center. 
The new quarters will provide heavily in- 
creased facilities for its general banking 
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business, besides new and modern safe de- 
posit vaults. 

The State Street Trust Co. is planning 
for the erection of a large modern bank 
building at State and Washington streets 
as soon as building conditions have suffi- 
ciently improved. 

The Federal Trust Company has made 
tentative plans for the erection of a building 
on Washington street, to connect with its 
present building at Devonshire and Water 
streets. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company will 
shortly move into greatly enlarged quar- 
ters on Milk street. 

The Franklin Savings Bank, now in Park 
Square, is planning for the erection of a 
new building as soon as feasible. 

The Webster and Atlas National Bank 
has greatly enlarged and modernized its 
banking rooms in the Sears building, at 
Washington and Court streets, while the 
Liberty Trust Company has increased its 
space and refitted its quarters in the same 
building. 

Banks in the suburban section have also 
participated in this expansion and many 
modern bank buildings have been erected 
and others planned. 

SAVINGS ASSOCIATION STARTS 
WORK 


The Association for the Promotion and 
Protection of Savings, Inc., of which Alfred 
I.. Aiken, president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, is president and which aims to 
teach conservation and thrift and discour- 
age hoarding, has opened its offices in 
Rooms 311-312 Compton building, 161 De- 
vonshire street, and started its work ac- 
tively. 

Mrs. F. L. Higginson, first vice-president 
and former director of the Savings division 
of the First, Federal Reserve District, will 
be at the headquarters to look after the 
administrative work, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Charles S. Heard, executive secretary. 

The new organization, which will from 
the start co-operate with the savings divi- 
sion of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, will encourage systematic savings and 
safe investment in the industrial plants of 
Massachusetts, agricultural communities, 
educational institutions and men’s and 
women’s organizations. It will point out 
the fundamental differences between invest- 
ments and speculation, capital and income 
and will make clear the necessity for full 
and careful investigation before one makes 
investments. Banking methods and_ the 
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ducting efficient and 
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ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 
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way in which accumulations of small sav- 
ings are safeguarded and invested will be 
explained. Its work will take up the im- 
portant present-day problem of informing 
people of the need for saving in order to 
set at work the great amount of capital that 
is absolutely necessary to keep production 
going so as to take care of demand. 

The Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
and many other influential business organi- 
zations, national banks, trust companies, 
savings banks, coéperative banks and other 
enterprises, recognizing the great need for 
work of this kind are supporting the as- 
sociation. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Second National Bank of Boston John 
H. Simonds, lately cashier, was elected a 
vice-president, and Frank H. Wright, for 
many years assistant cashier, was elected 
cashier. H. E. Stone was made first as- 
sistant cashier and the following new as- 
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The remodeled and enlarged banking rooms of the Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass. 


sistant cashiers were appointed: A. B. 
Fletcher, H. H. Briggs, C. J. Lennihan, Jr., 
and Alexander Winsor. 

PILGRIM 


COINS PROVE POPULAR 


The “Pilgrim” half dollars, recently is- 
sued by the United States Director of the 
Mint, and distributed to banks throughout 
the country by the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, are proving popular, judging 
from the requests for allotments of the new 
coins received from banks from Maine to 
California. More than one-half of the total 
issue of 300,000 coins have been distributed 
to date. At this rate the entire issue, which 
is limited to that number, will be quickly 
exhausted. 

Some misunderstanding has arisen that 
the price of the coins should be set at one 
dollar, although their face value is but fifty 
cents. This price has been fixed by the 
commission created by the Massachusetts 
Legislature to celebrate the tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. It is in- 
tended that the balance above the face 
value of the coins, less minting charges, 
cost of dies, etc., be turned over to the 
commission for its use. Their distribution 
by the Shawmut Bank is entirely a matter 
of patriotic service. 


PARK TRUST CO., WORCESTER, 
' MASS. 


The Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has recently completed the remodeling of its 
banking rooms, by which the space for the 
public and for working quarters has been 
doubled. The rooms have been handsomely 
finished in marble and mahogany from the 
plans of Thomas M. James, the Boston 
bank architect. The new quarters keep 
pace with the growth of the bank, which 
also has more than doubled in the past 
few years, the deposits having recently 
reached high water mark—$8,000,000. The 
capital is $300,000 and surplus and profits 
nearly $200,000. A foreign exchange de- 
partment is now a feature of the bank, 
which is doing an important business. Ralph 
H. Mann is president of the institution. 


MECHANICS SAVINGS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford, 
Conn., Wickliffe S. Buckley was elected 
treasurer to succeed Ward W. Jacobs, re- 
signed. 

William H. Schrivener has been elected 
assistant treasurer. 
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Richmond, Virginia 


ESPrac Farin... 
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OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
Cc. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 
8s. P. RYLAND 
8. E. BATES, Jr 
JAMES M. BALL, 
THOS. W. PURCELIL 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


ALWAYS a leader in the pro- 

motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE WORCESTER 
BANK & TRUST CO. 


The recent statement of the Worcester 
Bank and Trust Co., Worcester, Mass., 
shows assets of nearly $33,000,000 in the 
commercial department and $6,500,000 in 
the trust department. The capital is now 
$1,500,000 and the surplus and profits a 
similar amount, with deposits of about 
$28,000,000. 

The staff has recently been augmented 
by the election as vice-president of Warren 
S. Shepard, who was formerly connected 
with the Worcester County Institution for 
Savings and the Mechanics National Bank 
and treasurer and general manager of the 
Morris Plan Association in Worcester. 


Worcester Bank and Trust Co. 
also recently established the Worcester 
County Charitable Foundation. This 
Foundation is modeled on those established 
in Cleveland, Boston, and other cities, and 
provides a means whereby charitably in- 
clined persons may leave a portion or all 
their property to be devoted to charitable 
uses, with the assurance that no matter what 
changes the future may bring about as to 
the worthiness of charities now highly mer- 
itorius, the funds may still be administered 
with the greatest efficiency. 

Under the management of President John 
E. White, the Worcester Bank and Trust 
Co. has become one of the largest and most 
important financial institutions in New 
England. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewinc DaBNey 


HROUGHOUT the South the attention 
of the agricultural and financial inter- 
ests during the past month has been cen- 
tered the question of crop financing. The 
refusal of the Federal Reserve Board to 
allow the use of its funds for holding the 
crop with a view to boosting the price and 
to give the farmers what they would con- 
sider a fair return on their investment gave 
rise to various moves among Southern inter- 
ests to take the situation in their own hand. 
Of prime importance among the numer- 
ous suggestions was that made by W. B. 
Thompson, of New Orleans, and the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association, that ginners cease 
operations for thirty days with a view to 
keeping the cotton off the market. 

The move was fostered by Governor 
John M. Parker, of Louisiana, who on Mon- 
day, October 25, issued an informal proc- 
lamation calling upon ginners of the South- 
ern States to codperate in a move to close 
down and keep cotton off the market until 
the price should be more in line with what 
it cost the farmers to produce the crop. 

On October 30 it was apparent this move- 
ment would not succeed, for Harry D. Wil- 
son, Louisiana commissioner of agriculture, 
issued a statement advising Louisiana gin- 
ners to resume operations, since the other 
Southern States had failed to codperate 
with the Louisiana ginners in the movement. 

Dealers in various types of power equip- 
ment for farming have taken a step to aid 
the farmers in their period of financial dan- 
ger, by—for the first time—generally giving 
terms instead of demanding cash in pay- 
ment for such supplies. They have further 
assisted by guaranteeing protection should 
the price for such supplies decline before 
May 1 next. 

Credit men in New Orleans and through- 
out the South report that the money market 
is tight—but they see prospects of a relaxa- 
tion in the near future. 

rhey base this belief largely on the gen- 
evil commercial activity. In New Orleans 


+ 


{ port operations are far ahead of last 


vear—average for nearly every month be- 
ing from 60 to 90 vessels entered and 
cleared more than the corresponding month 
of last year. 

In Birmingham, the coal strike threat- 
ened to cloud the horizon for a time, but 
the operation of the mines under govern- 
ment protection largely dispelled this im- 
pending gloom, and coal has continued to 
be supplied in quantities sufficient to keep 
eveiything moving at a normal rate—thanks 
to the continuation of mild weather through- 
out the South. 

Exports of wheat from New Orleans in 
September and the early part of October 
were nearly ten times as great as for Sep- 
tember, 1919, the New Orleans Board of 
Trade reported. 

The September, 


1920, exports totalled 
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Profit-Sharing 
That Makes Bank Buildings 
Yield Greater Profs 


Loyalty is good as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

Link up loyalty, however, with a personal 
interest, prompted by the interest it will yield 
in dollars and cents in a man’s check, and you 
have loyalty, p/us. 

This loyalty, p/us, among our profit-sharing 
employees, cuts down building costs on every 
bank we build. It cuts corners, without cutting 
quality. 

It is but one phase of the Underwood Plan 
of the shortest distance between two points— 
a straight line. 

The “‘pay-as-you-go” is another feature; the 
practical enocomy of which you will promptly 
appreciate. 

Send for figure facts. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 


visionary. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


FOREMAN AAA 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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10,554,861 bushels as compared with only 
1,299,053 bushels in September, 1919. Corn 
was slightly ahead of last year—with 92,496 
bushels exports this year, and 70,410 last 
year. Oats fell far short of last year, with 
an exportation of only 70,560 bushels as 
against 573,365 in September, 1919. 

Even more interesting are the compara- 
tive totals for the period from July to 
September for the two years, which are as 
follows: 

Wheat, 1920 exports, 23,357,633; 1919, 
3,659,387. Corn, 290,888 and 338,090. Oats, 
216,265, and 1,073,570. Barley, 3,102,435, 
and 4,818,783. Rye, 25,000 bushels; nothing 
last year. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for the At- 
lanta district reports for the close of bus!- 
ness October 31 a total reserve of $89,719,- 
462.11; a total of earning assets of $158,- 
708,059, and a grand total of resources of 
%279,105,753, with the following liabilities: 

Capital paid in, $3,959,700; surplus, $7,- 
050,000; total gross deposits, $73,343,934.73 ; 
lederal Reserve notes in actual circulation, 
“177,733,890; Federal Reserve Bank Notes 
in actual circulation, $13,933,800; other 
liabilities, $3,084,428.90. 

A temporary depression in the allied— 


coffee, rice, sugar—lines is reported, be- 
cause of the unstable condition of the mar- 
kets and the drop in prices, but the gen- 
eral belief that these commodities have 
reached their bottom levels is tending to 
stabilize conditions, and as soon as this state 
is fully realized activity will be resumed 
on a large scale. 

Because of the extremely low prices, 
coffee, sugar and rice men generally have 





Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
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not been anxious to put their crops on the 
market, and are doing so only as necessity 
requires. 

New Orleans throughout October was 
singularly free from the menace and loss 
incident to strikes—not one of any magni- 
tude being recorded, except possibly a 
brief tie-up of the port draymen, which 
lasted for only a few days. 

The labor situation is generally un- 
changed, but indications point toward a bet- 
terment—with the supply becoming more 
adequate, although still far under the de- 
mand. 

Despite the labor shortage, the rice crop 
of Iuisiana is nearly entirely harvested 
and safely stored. Only the fair weather 
saved it. A movement by the rice interests 
to stabilize their market by fixing the price 
of rice at $8 a barrel is being started but 
so far has not gained much headway. In 
this connection the signing of a $600,000 
contract by the rice interests of the state 
with N. W. Ayer & Co., of Philadelphia, 
for the national advertising of rice as an 
article of food is interesting. 

Receipts of naval stores continue to be 
heavy, although, it is understood, they are 
somewhat less than last month. 

“The credit situation all over the South 
is still tight,” said I. V. Shannon, former 
assistant state bank examiner of Louisiana, 
and now financial editor of the New Or- 
leans Item, the leading authority in that 
state on the money market, “but the men in 
the financial field look generally for better 
conditions soon. 

“The effort to stabilize the rice market 
is meeting with success and is being re- 
flected in conditions generally in the rice 
belt. The sugar market, too, has been 
stabilized by concerted action on the part 
of those interested, and the combined ef- 
fect is bound to be a tremendous good,” 
Mr. Shannon declared. 


& 
GEORGIA NATIONAL BANK 


On September 8, 1920, the Georgia Na- 
tional Bank of Athens, Ga., had total re- 


sources of $4,268,721.72, and deposits of 
$1,706,042.56. Officers of this bank are as 
follows: President, John J. Wilkins; vice- 
presidents, M. G. Nicholson and J. Warren 
Smith; cashier, W. P. Brooks; assistant 
cashiers, J. C. McClain, P. T. Betts and E. 
L. Wilkins. 


NORTH CAROLINA ADDED TO PAR 
LIST 


All banks in the state of North Carolina 
are now on the par list. This means that 
checks drawn on all banking institutions in 
this state can now be collected at par 
through the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
placing of all of the banks in North Caro- 
lina on the par list became effective No- 
vember 15. 


VIRGINIA STATE BANKS 


On September 8, 1920, the 329 incor- 
porated state banks of Virginia had total 
resources of $203,147,181.15 as compared 
with $201,569,262.59 on June 30 last. On 
the same date total deposits were $143,- 
285,096.03 as compared with $141,970,313.21 
on June 30 last. 


“FIRST CITIZENSHIP” 


After a few months’ suspension due to 
the local printing situation, “First Citizen- 
ship,” the monthly bulletin of the First and 
Citizens National Bank of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., is again being distributed to the 
friends and patrons of the bank. The bul- 
letin is edited by M. H. Jones, assistant 
cashier. 

Deposits of the First and Citizens have 
increased from $39,426.17 in 1891 to $2,738,- 
871.65 in 1920. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKING 
SITUATION 


On September 8, 1920, the total resources 
of the state, private and savings banks and 
trust companies of North Carolina was 
$296,708,348.80 as compared with $226,888,- 
238.88 on September 12, 1919, and $75,497,- 
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136.11 on September 4, 1912. Loans and 
discounts other than demand loans were 
$212,495,434.13 and demand loans were 
$12,650,031.24. Deposits subject to check 
were $105,608,932.40. 


“SELLING RICHMOND” 


The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., through its new business depart- 
ment has been actively engaged in “selling 
Richmond to Richmonders.” The campaign 
started with a full-page advertisement in 
the newspapers setting forth the assets of 
Richmond from a financial, industrial, com- 
mercial, geographical, and historical stand- 
point. This theme was repeated, with in- 
teresting variations in the bank’s monthly 
Thrift Letter, of which copies were re- 
quested by a number of: the bank’s cus- 
tomers and sent broadcast through the 
mails to their own customers. 

The campaign then took a more personal 
turn in the shape of ads stressing the assets 
of important industries in Richmond. 
Twenty-five of these ads appeared in the 
daily papers, and thirty-five firms in the 
city duly sat up and took notice of the 
American National Bank as a progressive 
institution. The campaign is still under 
way. 


MINOR A. BLAND 


Minor A. Bland has been elected vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn. Mr. Bland will retire 
from his present position as president of 
the Coulter Lumber Company and will as- 
sume his new duties December 1. He was 
also elected at the same time a vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Trust Company, which 
is affiliated with the First National. 
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With the addition of Mr. Bland the or- 
ganization of the First National Bank will 
remain as at present, as follows: Wesley 
Drane, chairman of the board of directors; 
C. W. Bailey, president; John J. Conroy, 


MINOR A. BLAND 


Vice-President First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


vice-president; F. T. Hodgson, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; R. B. Broster and 
Thomas Foster, assistant cashiers; Mrs. 
Sara W. Hood, manager savings depart- 
ment. 

In the Southern Trust Company the offi- 
cials will continue as follows: Mr. Drane 
as chairman of the board of directors; C. 
W. Bailey as president; M. L. Cross as 
vice-president and James G. Holleman, 
cashier. 
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The size us 
QMxr2x15 Yin 
Weight 20 lbs. 
Guaranteed for 
ten years. 


HE character and success of the modern bank are ex- 


pressed not only in its physical appearance but also in 
the facilities it employs the better to serve its depositors. 


The Lightning Change Maker is an im- 
pressive factor in modern bank equipment. 
It is automatic, accurate and infinitely faster 
than any other method of paying coin. 
These features facilitate rapid, efficient ser- 
vice to depositors at the point of most fre- 
quent contact, the tellers’ windows. It 
pays for itself in the saving of time to the 
bank and its employees. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, and other banks, 
large and small, everywhere in the United 
States, knowing these facts, use the Light- 
ning and would not be without it. The full 
story of the Lightning —of its time-saving, 
profit-producing and prestige-adding advan- 
tages — is yours for the asking. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
Dept. A.M. 


4401-4409 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


























Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


INANCIAL conditions in the seventh 

reserve district have given gratifying 
negative evidence in the last month that 
the heaviest stage of the fall money de- 
mands has been passed without discomfort 
—they have not grown any worse. In fact 
there have been some signs of positive im- 
provement and while the total of loans is 
still heavy the borrowing pressure is un- 
mistakably lessened, and predictions among 
bankers that money will be easier after the 
turn of the year are now made with more 
confidence. Liquidation of inventories, 
however, still has some way to go before 
the process is complete, and while there are 
no indications of distress on the surface 
there are sure to be some headaches and 
it would be a mistake to assume that all 
danger is behind. The readjustment has 
been a little too rapid for comfort, and has 
come near to being too fast for safety, 
but it is believed that most of the weak 
points have been safeguarded. One bank 
has a large customer whose _ inventories 
show a shrinkage of 60 per cent. in the last 
few months, and there are many others ap- 
proaching that figure. Such cases require 
rather careful handling, and that they have 
pulled through so far is due principally to 
the fact that warning was timely and given 
with sufficient sternness to produce salutary 
results. 

The position of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago showed steady, although 
slightly bettered each successive week in 
October. At the beginning of this month 
the ratio of reserves to combined net de- 
posit and reserve note liability was 40.34 
per cent., as compared with a little more 
than 38 at the beginning of the previous 
month, and the ratio of reserves to note 
liability after setting aside 35 per cent. 
against net deposits stood at 42.56, com- 
pared with about 41 at the beginning of 
October. Reserve note circulation was 
$551,186,230, off about $4,000,000 from the 
high record mark of late September. Dur- 





ing last month the bank reduced by nearly 
$10,000,000 its rediscounts with other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, bringing the total 
down to $7,000,000. Loans to member 
banks totaled $463,000,000, a moderate de- 
crease from the high record figure of early 
September. 

Some of the largest and most conserva- 
tive banks are now lending some money at 
7 per cent., which is the rediscount rate 
of the Federal Reserve bank, but there is 
still considerable business at 714 per cent., 
and the minimum rate for commercial pa- 
per is maintained at 8 per cent. No easing 
of conditions that will affect rates quotably 
is expected in the next two months. Lower 
prices of commodities and slowing up of 
business generally are causing some re- 
duction of commercial deposits, but evidence 
that conditions at bottom are sound is seen 
in the fact that savings accounts continue 
to increase. 

The most serious difficulty with which 
business has had to contend is the record- 
breaking spell of warm weather which 
lasted all through October and most of 
September, being broken only by one little 
cool snap in the latter month. This brought 
about almost complete stoppage of the sea- 
sonal movement of winter goods of all 
kinds, particularly clothing, shoes and other 
articles of apparel. Liberal stocks as a 
rule had been purchased in anticipation of 
an active fall demand and delay in the 
liquidation of these accounts has been an 
important factor in retarding the contrac- 
tion of loans. November, however, came in 
with welcome frostiness and the public 
buying response to the change in the 
weather was such as to give ground for 
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The spacious banking home of the 
Liberty Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
occupied November 6th, 1920 


As designers of bank buildings and interiors we 
have served during the past year forty-two banks. 
Eighteen of that number had already been served 
in a similar capacity—an expression of confidence 
on the part of former clients which we count our 
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the belief that the season’s turnover will 
be well up to the average of recent years, 
which is high. 

Wholesale business is less than at the 
corresponding time last year and in spite 
of drastic reductions in the prices of many 
staple commodities, especially textiles, mer- 
chants are still disposed to buy only for 
immediate wants and frequently. Some 
houses have lessened their road forces ma- 
terially because of the lack of demand. 
Wholesalers and jobbers have shown a dis- 
position to keep abreast with the down- 
ward revision of prices and sometimes a 
little ahead of it, in an effort to stimulate 
buying. Retailers have shown more reluct- 
ance to make sacrifices and force selling, 
especially in the country districts, and to 
this fact is attributed much of the slow- 
ing up of business. The cutting of prices 
in primary markets has been much exploited 
and this has led the public to expect im- 
mediate reflection of the readjustment in 
the charges at store counters. For this rea- 
son the retailer has been confronted with 
a rather difficult problem, which he has 
tried to solve by buying moderately of new 
low-priced goods and averaging down his 
offerings to the public, but not always to 
the satisfaction of customers. 

The large mail order houses showed de- 
creases in sales ranging up to 30 per cent. 
for October, due principally to the warm 
weather, but also in part to a disposition 
on the part of the public to do without 
goods wherever possible in the expectation 
of still lower prices a few months hence. 
These houses have been put to heavy extra 
expense in getting out new catalogs in an 
effort to keep in line with current price 
reductions and work off stocks. Under this 
pressure sales are in large volume, but at 
the cost of a material reduction in earn- 
ings. 

The sharp break in the prices of grains, 
to the lowest levels since 1917, has inspired 
a movement for the withholding of cereals 
from the markets which is another factor 
in the maintenance of bank loans at a high 
figure. Bankers have consistently advised 
against this practice, presenting to farmers 
the argument that by interference of this 
kind they are only delaying the orderly 
readjustment to a normal basis from which 
they will benefit in common with all other 
interests. Farmers, however, are in a 
Strong financial position, and not easily 
influenced by appeals of this kind. Their 
losses have been severe and the things they 
buy are not as a rule much lower. The 
magnitude of the year’s crops and the 
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smallness of export demand, nevertheless, 
have had a depressing effect on the mar- 
kets which has prevented any material re- 
covery in prices because of the withholding 
movement. 

Building operations in Chicago are at an 
even lower ebb than in 1907, and this con- 
dition is general in the district. Prices 
of lumber have been reduced 40 to 50 per 
cent., but this is the only important ma- 
terial that shows substantial recession. 
Brick are at $16 a thousand, compared with 
$12 at the first of the year, and while there 
has been some modification of steel prices 
it is not sufficient to make much impres- 
sion on the general situation. Wages have 
not been reduced, but there is now a con- 
siderable surplus of labor and many see 
in this fact an indication that by spring 
the principal obstacle to a resumption of 
activity may be removed or minimized. 
Many contractors have quit the field and 
gone into road-building. The market for 
road-making machinery is strong and the 
fact that an enormous amount of work of 
this kind is projected probably will be an 
industrial factor of the greatest importance 
during the coming year. 


The investment market is remarkably 
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strong for new issues carrying current high 
rates of yield. This fact has encouraged 
the flotation of many large issues of securi- 
ties by corporations and this funding of 
outstanding obligations has in turn had a 
beneficial effect on the bank loan situation. 
These offerings have been absorbed readily 
at prices giving a return of 714 to 8 per 
cent. and the amount of free capital avail- 
able for such investment has been a source 
of surprise to bankers. Municipals also 
are stronger and many of the best of 
these issues are selling on a 5.10 per cent. 
basis, whereas a short time ago there was 
little under 6. Foreign government offer- 
ings have proved very attractive because 
of the opportunity they offer of prolong- 
ing an 8 per cent. return over a long term 

generally twenty-five years. Railroad 
equipment issues have been another popu- 
lar market feature, some of these selling 
on a yield basis as low as 6.60 per cent. 
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TRUST HAS 
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On November 6, 1920, the Liberty Trust 
and Savings Bank, of Chicago, held an in- 
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formal house warming at the opening of 
the first section of its new banking home 
at RooseveJt Road and Kedzie avenue. 


CITY’S GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT 


The National City Bank, of Chicago, held 
its annual handicap Columbus Day golf 
tournament at the Onwentsia Club. The 
officers made a clean sweep of the prizes. 
R. U. Lansing won the first prize cup, 
D. R. Forgan, second, and F. A. Crandall, 
third. Mr. Forgan still remains champion 
of the institution, turning in a card of 
86 for his gross score. 


BROS. & PERRY, INC. 


The above-named firm has opened offices 
at 105 South La Salle street, Chicago, for 
the purpose of conducting a general invest- 
ment banking business, the underwriting 
and distribution of new issues of securities 
and the transaction of cash commission or- 
ders in listed and unlisted bonds, notes, 
preferred stock, etc. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR BANKERS 


Every bank official and business man 
will welcome the handy volume of legal and 


NATIONAL 


STEVENSON 


business forms about to be issued by the 
Flynn Publishing Company, Chicago, under 
the title of Pocket Manual of Standard 
Legal and Business Forms, by Leslie M. 
O’Connor, of the Chicago Bar, which is 
advertised elsewhere in our columns. Over 
two years has been spent in the prepara- 
tion of this work which gives in convenient 
pocket form a complete collection of forms 
for every use together with annotations. 
The fact that the various authorities are 
cited will make this book invaluable to 
every lawyer for ready reference as it can 
be carried in the pocket at all times avail- 
able for instant reference. 


FIRST NATIONAL CHANGES 


C. Hobart Chase, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, was 
promoted to vice-president and Lawson M. 
Watts and R. Palmer McElroy’ were 
elected assistant cashiers at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the bank held 
recently. Mr. Watts is the son of F. O. 
Watts, president of the bank. 

Mr. Chase will represent the bank as 
vice-president in Oklahoma and the tenth 
reserve district, except the State of Colo- 
rado. He has been connected with the 
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bank since 1912, when he was made manager 
of the transit department. He was iater 
promoted to assistant cashier, serving in 
that capacity for three years. Mr. Chase 
is the grandson of Edward Chase, who was 
before his death manager of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association for many years. 
He graduated from Central High School 
in June, 1903. His first bank position was 
in the transit department of the Mechanics 


C. HOBART CHASE 
Vice-president First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


National Bank. He was connected with 
the Mechanics-American National Bank, 
formed by a merger of the American Ex- 
change National Bank and the Mechanics 
National. 

As assistant cashier Mr. Watts will 
represent the First National in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and other Southern states. 

Watts was formerly a State Bank Ex- 
aminer in Missouri, having been appointed 
while in the service of the Manchester Bank 
of St. Louis. He received his first banking 
experience with the First National Bank 
of Helena, Ark. He received his education 
at Washington University. He entered the 
service of the French Army in June, 1917, 
and later served with the forces of this 
country. After returning from service 
overseas during the recent war he became 
connected with the First National Bank. 

Mr. McElroy was formerly connected 
with the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
He became associated with the National 
City Bank of New York in 1918. Since 
March of this year he has been a special 
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Business men and lawyers will find 
in this handy volume an invaluable 
aid. Contains over 1100 forms, for 
every business need, all supple- 
mented by numerous explanatory 
notes. Affidavits, assignments, ar- 
bitration agreements, bills of sale. 
bonds, bankruptcy bills and notes, 
collateral securities, drafts, copy- 
rights, patents, and trade marks, 
real estate forms, partnership agree- 
ments, wills, ete., and 
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Just the book every lawyer needs 
when preparing legal forms away 
from his office. A most valuable 
guide for every business man. 
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representative of the First National Bank. 
He was born in Clarksville, Mo., and was 
first connected in the banking business with 
the Farmers State Bank of Louisiana. As 
assistant cashier, he will represent the bank 
in Missouri, Illinois and all states east of 
the Mississippi and North of the Ohio, in- 
cluding Virginia and West Virginia. 


FUND TO PROSECUTE FRAUDU- 
LENT PROMOTERS 


A fund of $12,000 has been raised by 
bankers, bond dealers and merchants in the 
Mississippi Valley to prosecute fraudulent 
promoters and confidence men endeavoring 
to induce investors to exchange Liberty 
Bonds and their savings for worthless 
stock. This announcement was made at the 
convention of the Investment Bankers of 
America at Boston by John R. Longmire, 
of St. Louis. 

“We have raised a fund of $12,000, one- 
third of which the bond dealers put up, 
one-third of which the banks raised and 


one-third of which was raised by the mer- 
chants,” said Mr. Longmire. “We succeed- 
ed in prosecuting and convicting a number 
of fraudulent stock dealers, which has given 
us considerable satisfaction. We expect to 
continue with this Better Business Bureau, 
and I believe it is one of the means of 
purifying our situation.” 

The Eastern Pennsylvania group of bank- 
ers announced that they were working suc- 
cessfully with the Better Business Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, to keep advertise- 
ments of fake stocks out of the newspapers 
and it was announced that similar co-opera- 
tion was planned in Baltimore, New Eng- 
land and Canada. 


KANSAS CITY CONSOLIDATION 


The consolidation of the Midwest Na- 
tional and the National Reserve Banks, of 
Kansas City, has become effective. The con- 
solidation will be known as the Midwest 
Reserve Trust Company and is organized 
under a state charter. At the close of the 
first day’s business assets in excess of 
$20,000,000 were accumulated. 

Officers include: Chairman, William Hut- 
tig; president, P. E. Laughlin; vice-presi- 
dents, C. B. McCluskey, Harry Warren, 
William Huttig, Jr., J. F. Houlehan and J. 
H. Berkshire; treasurer, Merrit Jeffries; 
cashier, Harry H. Woodring. 


CELEBRATES FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


The Bank of Evansville, Evansville, Wis., 
celebrated in October the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the bank. The 
bank was founded in 1870 by L. T. Pullen. 


IOWA BANKING SITUATION 


The total assets of Iowa savings banks, 
state banks and trust companies on Sep- 
tember 3, 1920, amounted to $791,551,- 
371.58, a decrease of $9,311,358.10 since 
June 30, 1920. On the same date loans and 
discounts were $631,185,207.72, a decrease 
of $1,412,817.54 since June 30 last. De- 
posits were $641,658,178.84, a decrease of 
$16,228,313.54 since June 30. 

CHANGES IN ST. JOSEPH BANKS 

The First National Bank and the First 
Trust Company, St. Joseph, Mo., have an- 
nounced changes in their official family ef- 
fective November 1, as follows: 

Frazier L. Ford succeeds as 
R. T. Forbes, who was recently elected to 


president 
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the vice-presidency of Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. Mr. Forbes will not 
sever his connection with the “First” banks, 
however, as he retains the chairmanship of 
the board. 

R. R. Ridge becomes assistant cashier in 
place of R. N. Ridge, who continues as 
vice-president of the First Trust Company. 


OHIO STATE BANKS 


gains in resources of Ohio 
state banks are shown by Ira R. Pontius. 
superintendent of banks, in a_ statement 
given out recently, based on sworn returns 
made by these banks under a call for a re- 
port of their condition on September 8. 

The resources on that date amounted to 
$1,360,349.315, the heaviest in the history 
of the state. This is a gain of more than 
$146,000,000 over the greatest resources 
ever reported by these banks for this period 
of the year. 

“This abnormal growth is all the more re- 
markable in view of the unusual demand 
made upon banks to finance the increased 
and industrial activities for the 
year.” declared Superintendent Pontius, in 
his analysis of the condition of these banks. 


Extraordinary 


business 


A COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


The educational program now being car- 
ried out by the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland aims to ac- 
quaint its 600 employees with the functions 
and methods of each department. 

In groups of fifty, members of the staff 
meet once a week for one hour. An officer 
lectures for thirty minutes on the activities 
of the departments under his supervision. 
A thirty-minute discussion follows. The 
course calls for fourteen addresses covering 
every phase of commercial and trust bank- 
ing, and when all have been delivered, they 
will be assembled for book publication. 
This manual will then be given to new em- 
plovees for their study. 


TOLEDO BANK SHOWS 


GROWTH 


DEPOSIT 


Deposits of the Commercial Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
amounted to $8,167,518.69 on October 29, 
1920. This is an increase of over 50 per 
cent. in the past three years, as deposits 
on November 19, 1917, were $4,611,864.74. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CLEVELAND'S 
NEW $6,000,000 BANK PROGRESSES 


Wm. P. Sharer, president of the new Mid- 
land Bank now organizing, has announced 
that Samuel L. McCune of the Maynard H. 
Murch Co., Cleveland, has been selected as 
active first vice-president. 

Mr. McCune is well known in banking 
and financial circles, not only in Cleveland, 
but throughout Ohio and the adjoining 
states. Although comparatively a young 
man he has had a long and broad experi- 
ence in the banking business. His career 
as a banker began nearly twenty-five years 
ago with the Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio, 
under the direction of James D. Brown, 
one of the ablest and best known bankers 
in southern Ohio. 

Mr. McCune was born and raised in 
Athens and, after his graduation from the 
Ohio’ University studied law for a brief 
period in the office of Congressman Gros- 
venor. 

When only twenty-five years of age he 
was tendered a commission as_ national 
bank examiner, which position he filled with 
credit for over nine years. For several 
years he had the distinction of being the 
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youngest man holding a commission in the 
Comptroller’s department. During his term 
as bank examiner he had under his direc- 
tion various territories embracing several 
hundred banks. When he resigned in 1911 
he was highly complimented by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency by the presentation 
of an honorary commission. 

In 1911 Mr. McCune was selected by the 
banks of Cincinnati to organize and head 
the examination department of the Cin- 
cinnati Clearing House Association. This 
position afforded a valuable opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the operation of 
state banks and trust companies and served 
to supplement the experience obtained as a 
national bank examiner. 

Mr. McCune became a resident of Cleve- 
land about six years ago when he became 
associated with the Maynard H. Murch 
Company. As an official of that company 
and identified with many other business en- 
terprises he has considerably enlarged his 
circle of acquaintances. 

Wm. P. Sharer and Mr. McCune are old 
friends, and bankers generally are com- 
menting on the fact that the combination 
should prove most advantageous to the new 
institution. 
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In commenting upon the election of Mr. 
Sharer, announced several weeks ago, 
George A. Coulton, president of the Union 
Commerce National bank, and head of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Association, said: 

“I have known William P. Sharer since 
his banking days at Alliance, and I regard 
him highly. At Zanesville he has risen to 
the head of one of the strongest interior 
banks in the section. I am glad he is com- 
ing to Cleveland.” 

F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., said: “I am very well pleased 
with the selection of Mr. Sharer as presi- 
dent of the Midland bank. I regard him 
as a capable banker.” 

D. C. Wills, chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, said: “William 
P. Sharer would be an acquisition to the 
banking family in any community. I have 
known him for years, and he is well known 
not only among bankers of Ohio but among 
those of the United States. I am glad he 
is coming to Cleveland.” 

J. R. Nutt, president of the Citizens Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, said: “William 
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P. Sharer is a banker of long experience 
and recognized as a conservative and high 


class man. In my judgment, the bank is 
to be congratulated upon securing the serv- 
ices of a man of Mr. Sharer’s experience 
and ability. I want to welcome him to the 
banking fraternity.” 

The new bank has recently acquired the 
unexpired lease now held by the National 
City Bank in the Leader-News building, 
the National City Bank moving into its new 
quarters in the near future. The vault and 
fixtures were also purchased by the Mid- 
land Bank. 

Mr. Sharer estimates that this deal will 
save the Midland Bank about $150,000. It 
would cost at least this amount more to 
equip new quarters. Further, it obviates 
delay in opening the bank for business. 

The Midland Bank hopes to get pos- 
session in time to open late in January. 
The quarters are thoroughly equipped for 
banking and the location is central. 

The new bank opens with a capital of 
$5,000,000 and surplus of $1,000,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
SITUATION 


THE BANKING 


An unusual phase of Minneapolis banking 
has developed during the past two months 
which, when interpreted, furnishes the key 
to the general Northwestern situation, says 
the Northwestern National Bank’s Novem- 
ber Review. It is an outcome of the re- 
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markable position which has been reached 
in the inevitable settling down process 
which is following abnormal war conditions. 
This is the conspicuously light financial re- 
quirements of the elevator and _ milling 
companies for September and October, 
hitherto invariably the heaviest months of 
the Northwestern year. Immediately it 
must be added that banks are not expe- 
riencing a lessening demand for funds from 
other sources as these two foremost inter- 
ests press forward with a most unusual 
diffidence in the money market; counteract- 
ing this diminished pressure from the ac- 
customed sources are other demands, them- 
selves unseasonable, which more than take 
up the slack, continuing and even increas- 
ing the strain which banks have withstood 
for so protracted a period. Even—such is 
this counteracting pressure—the grain and 
milling interests are turning to Eastern 
markets for a share of their moderate re- 
quirements. That the aggregate credit de- 
mands are heavy in the Northwest is easily 
determined by a glance at the balance sheet 
of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank. 
Bills discounted on October 29, 1920, were 
$94,368,000, as against $26,829,000 a year 
ago. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHICAGO 


The statement of condition of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago, at the 
close of business on November 15, 1920, 
shows total resources of $41,218,477, among 
which are loans, $28,140,775; cash and ex- 
change, $8,989,455; U. S. and other bonds, 
$2,284,335, and customers’ liability account 
of acceptances, $916,729. The deposits are 
$28,186,913; surplus, $1,000,000; the undi- 
vided profits, $737,945; rediscounts with 
Federal Reserve Bank, $5,824,000, and capi- 
tal stock, $2,000,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp 


NCERTAINTY has increased in the 

business of the Western States. The 
buoyancy of the last few years has given 
way to temporary depression. Money is 
very tight. Farmers have united to op- 
pose the sale of wheat until prices ad- 
vance. The disappointment of producers 
has reacted on mercantile business. More 
stability is needed on markets for the 
products of the Western States to effect 
improvement in general business. The 
present uncertainty will disappear only 
when all interests become reconciled to a 
readjustment in prices which will more 
nearly fit the credit resources of the coun- 
try. 

Instead of improvement, the past month 
brought further tension in money markets 
of the Western States. Loans in the south- 
ern portion of the western territory, par- 
ticularly in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklaho- 
ma, reached new high record totals. De- 
clines in prices of wheat, cattle, corn, hogs, 
sheep, lumber, wool, cotton, copper and 
other products were not followed by an im- 
proved demand. Buying, in fact, decreased 
in volume, as often witnessed on declining 
markets. The action of wool was particu- 
uarly disappointing, for the fleece should 
normally have been marketed many weeks 
ago and is tying up funds in the range 
states. Keen disappointment was manifest 
over the drop in corn to practically a pre- 
war level. The weakness in corn stimulated 
purchases of cattle for feeding purposes, 
thereby adding to the tension in money. 
Mercantile interests felt the influence of 
the smaller returns from the sale of farm 
and range products to a serious extent, for 
they, too, found more difficulty in making 
sales and liquidating their loans at banks. 

Reduced sales of grain, cotton and live 
stock, together with borrowing for winter 
feeding, explain the greater stringency 
which developed in money markets. At 
Omaha, for example, a farmer who reported 
holdings of 10,000 bushels of wheat came 
to his commission man for a loan with 


which to purchase sheep for feeding pur- 
noses. He said he was holding his wheat 
for higher prices. Numerous instances of 
such borrowing were reported by live stock 
trade interests. The live stock money, of 
course, will come back next winter and 
spring when the stock is fattened. It is al- 
ready certain that the Western States will 
have liberal supplies of fat stock to sell, 
for foodstuffs are so cheap, comparatively 
speaking, that meat-making is being stim- 
ulated. The declines in cattle retarded 
marketings from ranges carrying an abun- 
dance of feed, the holders pleading with 
banks for an extension of their loans in 
many cases to permit them to fatten their 
stock. This doubtless added to the tension 
in money. 

Winter wheat seeding, which was con- 
ducted under almost ideal conditions, also 
absorbed a liberal supply of funds. The 
gathering of new corn necessitated expen- 
ditures for labor. With the approach of 
winter, however, farm expenses will de- 
cline to the satisfaction of the hundreds of 
country bankers now seriously pressed for 
funds. The main activity of farmers in 
coming months should center on the mar- 
keting of crops, for the abundant harvests 
are made. 

An element in the banking situation of 
the Western States which is comparatively 
new is the wider absorvtion of investment 
securities by the public. This may be 
traced in part to the Liberty Loan bond 
campaigns. Many investors, appreciative 
of the upward trend of bonds during pe- 
riods of declines in commodities, have been 
absorbing new and outstanding capital is- 
sues in liberal volume, thereby reducing 
bank deposits. 

Not only the reports of individual banks, 
but the figures of the Federal Reserve 
banks of the Western States emphasized 
the strain which prevailed and still pre- 
vails in money. The Dallas, Kansas City 
and Minneapolis Federal Reserve banks, for 
example, reported combined reserves of 
around 40 per cent., which is low. But a 
study of the position of these central banks 
revealed a greater strain than the reserve 
ratios indicated on the surface. Each of 
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these banks borrowed heavily from other 
central institutions. Had they been unable 
to rediscount their paper with other central 
banks, the Dallas institution would have 
been forced to report a reserve ratio as 
low as 14 per cent., the Kansas City bank 
around 18 per cent., and the Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve Bank around 17 per cent. 
No other central banks in the country made 
so poor a showing. 

Washington threw light on the position 
of the Western States during the month. 
The conferences at the national capital be- 
tween farmers’ organizations and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Secretary Houston 
told a story of the unwillingness of farm- 
ers to sell their crops, mainly wheat and 
cotton, at current prices and of their de- 
sire for more credit. Opposition to selling 
crops had been felt for weeks, but the 
Washington conferences directed national 
attention to the situation confronting banks 
in agricultural areas. Only commendation 
was heard from bankers on the course pur- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board and 
Secretary Houston. Certainly, the bank 
figures for the Western States show that 
bankers have been very generous, if not too 
liberal, in extending loans to farmers and 
that credit resources have been almost ex- 
hausted. While Washington made it plain 
that farmers cannot expect special credit 
assistance, the determination of many farm- 
ers, together with their unrest, failed to 
break up opposition to selling and the in- 
auguration of needed liquidation. In Okla- 
homa the state bank commissioner urged in 
a general letter to the banks under his 
jurisdiction that they must pay off their 
outside loans. In Kansas country banks 
began to advertise in their local papers 
as to the advisability of liquidating loans. 
But it is plain liquidation will be slow 
unless better markets are witnessed from 
the viewpoint of farmers. 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our inerease in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00 


Scandinavian American Bank 


Pacific Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma 
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As November opens, the outstanding 
phase of the business and money situation 
is the farm wheat holding campaign inau- 
gurated a few days ago officially by the 
new Wheat Growers’ Association. In some 
communities picketing is being resorted to 
by farmers to check wheat marketing until 
prices rise. The campaign is really proving 
more effective than anticipated. Farmers 
not in sympathy with it succumbed in in- 
stances to the derision of their neighbors. 
Some farmers secretly hauled wheat at 
night. The campaign, it must be said for 
farmers, was started officially at an oppor- 
tune time. The December delivery month 
is approaching in future wheat markets. 
Visible stocks on these markets are light. 
Exporters have much wheat sold for ship- 
ment the next three months with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining the grain as they 
need it. As a result of these influences, the 
so-called farmers’ strike or campaign for 
higher wheat prices has thus far met with 
some success. While $3 a bushel is said to 
be the goal of the farmers, it is believed 
that they will sell more freely when $2 
can be obtained on farms, compared with 


$1.65 to $1.75 at present. 


Finding themselves heavily loaned up and 
their cash accounts on the decline, country 
bankers have been borrowing as freely as 
possible at reserve cities, coming personally 
in quest of funds in larger numbers than 
in many years. Some who inaugurated 
pressure for the sale of wheat and other 
crops in their communities encountered 
united opposition and even threats from 
farmers. The country banks with a liberal 
sprinkling of farmers among their stock- 
holders found themselves in the tightest 
position as a rule. 

It is encouraging to note that farmers 
have acquired a somewhat better under- 
standing of the money situation as a result 
of the past month’s agitation at Washing- 
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ton and elsewhere by their leaders. This 
will assist in relieving the tension many 
banks are feeling, as farmers are more 
appreciative than a month ago of the ne- 
cessity for halting spending and withdraw- 
als of their deposits so long as they are 
not selling crops in normal volume. 

Declines of about $3 per hundredweight 
on hogs, about $1 on cattle and sheep and 
$25 a head on mules and horses were re- 
corded on live stock markets. Hogs and 
fed cattle are still weak, with little strength 
in the sheep trade, which is feeling the 
weight of depression in wool and importa- 
tions of Australian and New Zealand mut- 
ton. Sheep prices are at the lowest level 
since the last quarter of 1916, while hogs 
are lower than at any other time since the 
opening of 1917. Cattle are at the lowest 
level since 1917. Happily, range live stock 
interests will go into the winter with an 
abundance of feed. Sheep and lamb fatten- 
ing operations are sharply reduced com- 
pared with a year ago, but this is more 
than offset by the foreign mutton being 
brought into the United States. These im- 
ports are stimulating tariff agitation in the 
hig sheep and wool states just as the en- 
trance of Canadian wheat into this country 
is bringing demands for a tariff wall from 
grain growers. 

In grain markets exporters have fur- 
nished the principal outlet for wheat. 
Millers have been poor buyers, as consumers 
and wholesalers are slow to accumulate 
flour in view of the declining commodity 
markets. The decision of the United States 
Shipping Board to reduce the differential in 
ocean freight rates on flour from 25 cents 
to 5 cents per hundredweight over wheat 
is expected to stimulate export business in 
flour and improve conditions in the flour 
milling industry. There is little demand 
for corn and other feedstuffs, owing to the 
generally large production. 

Prices of lumber show a decline of fully 
50 ner cent. compared with the peak of the 
market last February. Copper declined 
three cents a pound the past month. Crude 
oil is still unchanged, but refined products 
have been weak, and the influence of tight 
money in discouraging accumulations of re- 
fined products during the winter probably 
will depress crude oil. Railroad service 
improvement, but there is still a 
shortage of cars in some communities for 


shows 
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moving grain. The high freight rates are 
proving seriously burdensome to Western 
lumber, fruit and hay interests, who have 
begun to urge revisions now that their 
products have declined sharply. Labor is 
in larger supply, with wages tending down- 
ward. The presidential election campaign 
wielded only a small influence on business 
and its close is not being followed by im- 
portant changes. 


BANK CONDITIONS IN WICHITA 
BANKS 


As indicated by the reports of the four 
national banks of Wichita, Kansas, at the 
close of business September 8, 1920, there 
has been a decrease in loans since the last 
report and a noticeable increase in cash and 
sight exchange, indicating an improved con- 
dition since June 30. The deposits in the 
four banks have increased nearly $2,000,000. 
They are $28,496,199.29. The following fig- 
ures are taken from the bank reports: First 
National, loans and discounts, $12,329 884.68 ; 
cash and sight exchange, $5,559,796.59; de- 
posits, $15,630,906.28; Fourth National, 
loans and discounts, $8,021,193.12; cash and 
sight exchange, $4,552,657.40; deposits, $10,- 
698,182.05; Union National, loans and dis- 
counts, $945,554.44; cash and sight exchange, 
$365,249.05; deposits, $1,257,114.50; Union 
Stock Yards National, loans and discounts, 
$758,236.63; cash and sight exchange, $410,- 
312.11; deposits, $909,996.46. 


FRANK J. DENISON 


Frank J. Denison, president of the Drov- 
ers National Bank of Denver, who has been 
identified with the banking business of Den- 
ver for a quarter of a century, has been ap- 
pointed active vice-president of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank. 


FIRST GUARANTY BANK OF 
BISMARCK 


The First Guaranty Bank of Bismarck, 
N. D., has moved into its new home. The 
banking rooms are large and ample for the 
purpose and are fitted with all conveniences. 
The latest improvements are installed in the 
vaults. The officers are: F. A. Lahr, presi- 
dent; E. V. Lahr, cashier. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


PACIFIC STATES 
By J. F. 


I.THOUGH there has been no reduc- 
tion in the aggregate of loans held by 
banks, and the amount of paper redis- 
counted increased in volume, the financial 
situation shows signs of improvement.  In- 
terest rates have not yet shown evidence of 
the influence of an easier credit situation, 
commercial paper still ruling at 8 per cent., 
although there has been an easing off of one 
per cent. on prime paper purchased in the 
open market in Los Angeles. The bond 
market is very active and houses are prin- 
cipally concerned in securing sufficient good 
securities to supply the demand. There is 
a dearth of new municipals and few cor- 
porations are doing any new financing. 
Bank clearings increased throughout the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 13.4 per 
cent. over the figures of the corresponding 
month of last year. General improvement 
is reported in transportation conditions. 
This has aided in the reduction of country 
bank obligations, as Western products are 
being moved eastward in a_ satisfactory 
manner. Building permits for the month in 
all the principal cities showed good gains 
over the preceding month, although the last 
few days have shown some falling off in 
permits due to a tendency to await further 
reductions in the cost of building mate- 
rials. Retail food prices are just beginning 
to feel the effect of the general price de- 
cline. Recent snows in the mountains have 
altered the power situation in California 
and the last of the power restrictions have 
heen removed. Early rains throughout the 
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state have been favorable to farming inter- 
ests and the belief is that a wet winter is 
going to make up for the deficiencies of the 
last three dry years. The wool market is 
dull and irregular, although there has been 
some inquiry for better grades of long 
staple wool. Banks of Los Angeles have 
joined in an arrangement to finance the 
cotton crops of California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, to the amount of two and a 
half million dollars, loans to be made to 
local banks upon their endorsement of 
growers’ notes. The California rice crop is 
causing considerable concern. Last year 
growers received as high as $7 a cental, 
while this year the offering price is $3.30. 
As estimates of cost vary from 3 to 4 cents 
a pound there will be some severe losses 
suffered unless there is a change in market 


conditions. 
& 


BANK DISTRIBUTES 150 BUCKS 

Following its policy of community devel- 
opment and improving the live stock of the 
region, the First National Bank of Bend, 
Oregon, has just imported 150 pure bred 
Cotswold bucks, which are being distributed 
among its range sheepmen upon a year’s 
time. These sheep were secured from the 
Deseret Sheep Company of Idaho, the 
largest breeder of pure bred Cotswolds in 
the United States. 

Central Oregon annually ships about 
100,000 lambs and experience has shown 
that 75 per cent. of these lambs are not 
what they should be, due to the use of poor 
bucks. The bank through its service de- 
partment this season disposed of some 10,000 
lambs for its customers at 1c more than 
the prevailing price. In the course of this 
work it was noticed that the straight cross 
bred lamb from the fine-wool range ewe 
and pure bred coarse wool ram brought the 
highest price and was most eagerly sought 
after by the buyers. Accordingly, the bank 
made arrangements to dispose of some 35,- 
000 of these improved market lambs next 
sezson ana to further this enterprise 
brought in ene Cotswold bucks from Idaho. 
They are being distributed at actual cost 
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among the stockmen of Lake, Crook and 
Deschutes Counties and through special ar- 
rangement with the Deseret Company, 
sheepmen are getting a year’s time with no 
interest charged on the note taken in pay- 
ment of purchase of sheep. 

Traffic was blocked in the streets of Bend 
at the time that the 150 bucks were driven 
up in front of the bank and posed for their 
pictures. 

The response by the sheepmen has been 
so much better than was at first expected 
that Vice-President R. A. Ward will leave 
shortly for Idaho, to purchase another car 
of bucks. 


CONFERENCE OF THE NORTHWEST 
BUILDING OWNERS AND 
MANAGERS 


The conference of the Northwest Build- 
ing Owners and Managers held at Spokane 
on October 15 and 16 was attended by rep- 
resentatives from the cities of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Seattle 
and Spokane, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 

These conferences are held twice yearly 
for the purpose of presenting for discussion 
various kinds of data on matters of design, 
construction, operation and finance in the 
interest of better building management. 

W. J. Kommers, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, spoke on the 
“Future of Office Buildings as an Invest- 
ment,” which subject is probably one of 


greatest importance to every progressive 
city. This speaker was especially well 


qualified to intelligently handle this ques- 
tion, as in addition to his daily contact with 
financial matters, he is the directing man- 
ager of one of the best office buildings in the 
Northwest, the Old National Bank Build- 
ing of Spokane, and therefore his conclu- 
sions were drawn from an observation of 
the difficulties that are present in undertak- 
ings of this kind. His opinion was that 
money at low interest rates is not possible 
in the near future, that office buildings in 
general have not heretofore yielded a fair 
return on the investment, nor are they at 
present under the prevailing rentals and 
that for new construction,. capital will be 
difficult to obtain unless the yield on the 
investment will be equivalent to that re- 
turned in other lines. 


CALIFORNIA CROP PROSPECTS 


Weather conditions in California during 
the month have been generally favorable to 
farming interests, says the financial letter 
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of the American National Bank of San 
Francisco. While early rains have fallen 
in nearly all parts of the state, the slight 
damage to drying fruits, to tomatoes and 
rice, was more than offset, on the whole, 
by the good accomplished in starting grass 
growing and in furnishing water to the 
streams in the mountains. Already there is 
snow in the high Sierras, and the earnest 
hope is that a wet winter will make up for 
the deficiencies of three dry years. Report- 
ing as of October 1, the Federal Bureau 
of Crop Estimates fixes the composite con- 
dition of all California crops as 7.7 per 
cent. lower than their ten-year average on 
that date. Last year at the same time the 
composite condition was .5 above the ten- 
year average. The most disappointing 
yields are in beans, almonds, apples and 
cotton, while hops, oranges, lemons, corn 
and peaches are above the average in yield 
and quality. 

The immediate movement of fruit is 
chiefly concerned with grapes, which are 
going to market in large quantities. 


ITALIAN BANK CHANGES 

The Italian American Bank of San Fran- 
cisco has increased its authorized capital 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and the num- 
ber of its directors from twelve to eighteen, 
in addition to electing two vice-presidents. 

The increase in the bank’s capital was 
necessary in order to properly take care of 
its increased business. An expansion of its 
foreign department is contemplated also. 
Of the increased capital, $250,000 has al- 
ready been issued, bringing the bank’s paid- 
up capital, surplus and undivided profits to 
$1,500,000. 

A. E. Sbarboro, cashier of the bank since 
its organization, was elected vice-president 
and also to the directorate, as was Max F. 
Roesti, until recently assistant cashier of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
The latter will devote his time principally 
to the development of foreign business n 
connection with new affiliations established 
by the bank in Europe and South America. 

The affiliations of special interest to Pa- 
cific Coast exporters are the Banco Italian 
of Peru and the Banco Frances de Chie in 
Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Dr. G. Pedrazzini, New York agent of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, and director 
of the Lincoln Trust Co. of New York, and 
Joseph Di Giorgio, president of the Earle 
Fruit Co. and a director of Lincoln Trust 
Co., were elected directors. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


HE slump in the wheat market has 
tended to hold up the movement of 
the export surplus from western Canada 
which is such an important factor in the 
financial and commercial affairs of Canada. 
In addition there is a shortage of cars in 
the West. The outlook, therefore, is that 
there will be considerably under the ex- 
pected 75,000,000 bushels moved out before 
the close of internal water navigation. 
Buying by Western American mills of hard 
wheat for flour grading purposes has 
helped the situation, but has been followed 
by an agitation for tariff restrictions 
against Canadian exports. The effect on 
the banking situation has been to call for 
large grain credits and to delay payments 
of loans. This reflects on commercial and 
industrial advances and has tended to create 
very tight money conditions. 

During the month of September current 
loans expanded by $32,000,000 which may 
be regarded as a direct effect of the grain 
movement. At the same time there was an 
increase of about $40,000,000 in demand 
deposits, indicating larger funds held avail- 
able for immediate use. A reduction of call 
loans in Wall Street was one of the sources 
from which the required funds for the grain 
movement was secured. Foreign loans in- 
creased during the month by $1,600,000 and 
foreign deposits were down by $1,300,000. 
These changes lose significance as an argu- 
ment against foreign activities by the banks, 
however, when it is pointed out that during 
the past year foreign deposits have in- 
creased by about $100,000,000 and foreign 
loans by only $50,000,000. 

For some months there has been a ten- 
dency to curtail current loans for commer- 
cial purposes prior to the crop movement, 
but the fact that at the first of October 
these were higher by about $360,000,000 
than a year before is an indication that 
business has not been cramped. During 
this period and while foreign deposits in- 
creased $50,000,000 more than foreign loans, 
Canadian deposits increased only $69,000,- 
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000 as compared with the $360,000,000 ex- 
pansion of domestic credits. 

The banks have been making an effort 
to differentiate between loans for specula- 
tion and loans for productive purposes, par- 
ticularly since it has been realized that the 
top of the price movement for commodi- 
ties had been reached. The controversial 
point arises as to whether the banks caused 
the recession in prices or whether they 
merely foresaw an inevitable economic ad- 
justment—with the weight of the argument 
with the bankers. In any event the opinion 
and the hope are both being expressed that 
with the decline in commodity values there 
will be some deflation in the commercial 
credit situation and an attendant reduction 
of commercial loans. This should be em- 
phasized when the strain of the crop move- 
ment passes. 

Since the signing of the armistice the 
banks of Canada have opened a total of 
1,476 new offices and during the same period 
closed only 88, making a net gain of 1,388. 
There are several features worthy of com- 
ment. In the first place this has meant a 
serious staff problem. There has been no 
material reduction in the staffs of previ- 
ously established branches. Perhaps in no 
other country could so many new banks 
have been efficiently manned in so short a 
time. The answer is, of course, the branch 
bank system and general standards applied 
to all parts of the country. The question 
of absorbing employees returning from the 
war and of retaining the many girls who 
filled in during the period of the conflict 
has never become a problem; in fact the 
difficulty has for some time been to get em- 
ployees and some of the banks are bringing 
out “drafts” from Scotland. Then the 
opening of such a large number of branches, 
particularly in western Canada, is an effec- 
tive answer to the agitation against the 
banks that service is for the large centres 


only. 
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year are indicated in the action of the 
directors of the Royal Bank of Canada and 
the Bank of Montreal in adding a bonus of 
two per cent. to the last quarterly dividend 
of three per cent., making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of fourteen per cent. In 
making the announcement, it’ was pointed 
out by the Bank of Montreal that there 
had been no increase in rate of interest to 
borrowers in Canada. The extra distribu- 
tions are the result of successful operations 
and the added valve of money of the banks 
employed outside of Canada in the nature 
of reserves. At the same time it may be 
taken that these bonuses would not have 
been distributed unless the directors had 
reasonable assurance that a fair measure of 
prosperity would mark the banking opera- 
tions of the immediate future. 


BRITISH-CANADIAN FINANCE 


Arrangements are being completed for the 
steady wiping out of the debts Great Britain 
owes the Canadian banks. Early this year 
the final payment was made of a loan of 
$50,000,000 that had been made for the pur- 
chase of wheat in Canada. This left the 
separate amounts still owing as follows: 

$50,000,000 of the date of October, 1917, 
provided by the Canadian banks for the 
purchase of cheese and other food products. 

$75,000,000 and another amount of $25,- 
000,000 provided to the Imperial Munitions 
Board in 1916, or a_ total in three 


amounts of $150,000,000. 

Of these amounts the first $50,000,000 is 
due at the present time, while the $75,000,- 
000 is due in March, 1921, and the $25,000,- 
000 is due in June of next year. 





The gradual wiping out of these amounts 
should materially improve the liquid condi- 
tion of the Canadian banks. 


NEW BANK BRANCHES 


During the month of September the Ca- 
nadian chartered banks opened sixteen new 
branches and closed three, the net gain for 
the month being thirteen branches. This 
brings the total number of branches opened 
for the first nine months of the year up 
to 363, and the branches closed to twenty- 
eight. 


The figures following, compiled by the 
Financial Post, show the number of 
branches opened and closed during each 


month of the present year: 


Opened Closed 

espe. ME ee 48 3 
heen QE 38 1 
I rrr 59 4 
ME ides as <eedecennncd 49 3 
MDs bddnaeiewnaccedenme 49 5 
OO er tee 36 1 
ca, MOORE er CCE Te 36 4 
ee eee 32 3 
Eo Sacccsseenaws 16 3 

363 28 


EXCHANGE AND DUTY 


The Commissioner of Customs at Ottawa 
has ruled that the duty on goods from Great 
Britain and other countries in Europe 
where exchange rates are favorable to Can- 
ada are in future to be estimated upon the 
gold and not the par value of the currency 
in the country from which the goods are 
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The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 
ent customers of a bank and the 
systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 


ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Benk Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust companv in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 
him into contact with many bankers and 


advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
a vice president Irving National 

ank, 


ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth —_ times its price—#$1.25— 
to any b or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bankers PusiisHine Company, 258 Broapway, New Yorr 


Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Business DeParTMENT.” 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 


ww 
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shipped. Goods, therefore, bought in the 
United States will be valued in terms of 
Canadian funds. This will make the im- 
port duties vary in accordance with the pre- 
mium on New York funds. On the other 
hand, goods from the United Kingdom and 
Furopean countries will be valued upon the 
basis of the current depreciated rate of ex- 
change. 


THE CANADIAN WAR DEBT 


Next to the United States, Canada is the 
belligerent who emerged from the world 
war with a relatively moderate debt encum- 
brance compared to the burdens of the Eu- 
ropean belligerents. It is costing the United 
States less than $9.50 per capita yearly for 
interest on the national debt. The per capi- 
ta interest cost to Canada is $15, which is 
less than half of what it costs Great Brit- 
ain and one-third of what France is spend- 
ing to carry their national burdens. 

The story of how Canada “came through” 
after tremendous war effort is vividly pre- 
sented in the following tables from “The 
Dominion of Canada,” a study just com- 
pleted by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York: 

From another angle the study demon- 
strates the stability of the Canadian public 
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sibility of its extinction without undue 
strain upon the national income: 


DOMINION DEBT STRUCTURE MARCH 31, 
1920 


(0v0 omitted) 


Funded debt $2,550,398 


Temporary 10QMS ........eccce% 73,956 
Bank circulation and _ re- 

demption fund ....... $5,959 
Savings banks .......... 42,000 
See CE ceccveceunes 13,500 
Province accounts ...... 11,920 
Miscellaneous and banking 

SOCOUMEE ccccccccscecs SAO 107.346 
a Perr errr rr ere 311,900 





Gross debt $3,043,600 





National wealth estimated at.... $16,000,000 


Percentage of gross debt to na- 





a Sao os vewkiensscc 19% 
Estimated net annual in- 

terest charge on whole 

ee ree ee $135,000 
Annual sinking fund to ex- 

tinguish gross debt in 75 

years; improved at, say, 

PW sh ce eentscssone 7,500 
Annual charge for 75 years to 

meet interest on, and to amort- 

ize by sinking fund, principal 

££. faery  rarere $142,500 


National income estimated at... $2,500,000 
Percentage of annual interest and 

sinking fund charges to annual 

national income 


DEBT AND INTEREST CHARGE COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED WEALTH AND 
IN 


NCOME OF CANADA 


AND OTHER BELLIGERENTS IN THE 


LATE WAR 


Per Capita Basis 


(Figures are in Millions) 


Population Nation Debt 
9 CED 6556650040 ede $338 

107 United States ........ 224 

46 Great Britain ........ 828 

40 ary rrr re e 1,150 

36 DT wenwesemosneeeen 500 

60 Germany ...cccccccees 1,050 


debt and the safety and convertibility of 
the banking and currency credit fund by 
means of which the trade and commerce of 
the dominion are largely carried on. 

The appended table submits a complete 
picture of Canada’s debt and of the pos- 


i 





I] 








The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address, “Bankoh” 
Capital, Surplus and n- 
divid P «++ -$1,686,000 


rofits . 
Total Resources .........11,094,000 
Vice-Pres. 


Cc. H. Cooke, Pres. 
E. D. Tenney, 
Roxor Damon, Cashier. 
Encashment of Letters of Credit through 


close connections on each Island, collections 
promptly execu 














Wealth Interest Income 
$1,777 $15.00 $277 
2,803 9.45 560 
2,608 36.95 391 
2,250 45.00 300 
1,388 19.44 222 
6é0:8 48.33 


Commenting on the steps taken by the 
Dominion to dispose of its debt problem the 
Bankers Trust Company says: 

“The gross debt amounts to three billion 
dollars compared to estimated national 
wealth of sixteen billions and estimated na- 
tional income of two and one-half billions. 

“Important changes in taxation were in- 
troduced in 1920. The latest estimates indi- 
cate that Canada will have a revenue dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, 
which will establish a record in Canadian 
receipts. The estimated total revenue is 
placed at $600,000,000, which is fifty per 
cent. in excess of last year’s record. 

“Some idea of the increase in taxation to 
enable Canada to meet her obligations may 
be gathered from comparison with the aver- 
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age revenue of five pre-war years, amount- 
ing to $137,450,000.” 

This year’s estimated revenue, according 
to the Bankers Trust Company, will be suffi- 
cient to meet all interest and _ pension 
charges, all expenditure under the consoli- 
dated fund accounts, and also to pay some- 
thing on the principle of Canada’s national 
debt. 

MOLSONS BANK 


A satisfactory year’s report by the Mol- 
sons Bank has been submitted to the share- 
holders. Profits were slightly under $4,000 
more than in the exhibit of a year ago, 
which, up to that time constituted a record 
in the history of the bank, the 1920 results 
in this respect being $822,718, compared to 
$818,802 last year, and $712,485 in the pre- 
vious twelve monthly period. 

The showing as to profits, considered be- 
fore the usual deductions for Government 
taxes, pension fund, and other allowances, 
is equivalent to 20.5 per cent. on the out- 
standing capital stock of the company, 
against approximately the same figure last 
year, 17.8 per cent. in 1918, and 15.4 per 
cent. in 1917. 

After all deductions were made there re- 
mained a balance at the credit of profit and 
loss account of $518,092, against $275,435 in 
1919, the showing in this respect being in- 
fluenced by the fact that no addition was 
made to the reserve account of the bank 
this year, compared with $200,000 a year 
ago, and $100,000 in the 1918 period. The 
reserve of the institution stands at $5,000,- 
000, with the outstanding capital stock ob- 
ligations a million lower. 
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CONDITION OF CANADIAN BANKS 


Total assets of all the chartered banks of 
the Dominion of Canada on September 30, 
1920, amounted to $3,140,014,769. Paid up 
capital of all the banks was $126,927,040 
and the amount of rest or reserve fund was 
$130,325,640. The highest rate of last divi- 
dend declared was sixteen per cent. and the 
lowest seven per cent. On this date the 
total amount of notes in circulation was 
$231,094,885. The total amount of current 
gold and subsidiary coin held was $81,- 
037,676. 


CANADA AS A FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 


“Canada as a Field for Investment” is 
the title of an interesting booklet just is- 
sued by Wood, Gundy & Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York, outlining the resources 
of the Dominion. Contained within the 
booklet are also complete statistics pertain- 
ing to the War and Victory Loan bonds of 
the Dominion. 

William L. Ross & Co., of Chicago, have 
reprinted in pamphlet form an investment 
letter by John Moody which discusses va- 
rious investment opportunities in Canada. 

“A CANADIAN PLANT—WHY?” 

The Union Bank of Canada has issued a 
booklet with the above title summarizing 
the reasons why American plants are being 
established in Canada at the rate of one a 
week. It suggests a method of holding the 
trade of the United States’ greatest cus- 
tomer—the British Empire. 
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